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Del Monte — 


Are you one of that great number of conscientious givers 
who annually face the difhculty of finding Christmas gifts that 
must be’as practical and useful as they are fitting to the season? 


Mery Christmas) ston 


It so, the wide variety and tempting all-year-round goodness 
of more than a hundred Det Monte Products should offer you, 
in many instances, a most happy and appropriate solution of 
your problem. 

Think of the many close friends and relatives to whom a 
specially selected assortraent of Det Monte Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Food Specialties — such as any good grocer can 
make up for you—would prove a most acceptable and truly 

worthwhile remembrance of your good will and judgment 

There are very few homes, indeed, into which such a gift 
as this could fail to bring real cheer and honest satisfaction on 
Christmas morning 

Think it over. The time is short. Why not see your grocet 
today —and tet him help you to make this a really practical 
Christmas with Det Monte? 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California. 
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The following DEL 


J Jel Monte se MONTE Products are espe- 


pRano cially suitable for Xmas as- 
QUALITY ss sortments — Peaches, Pears, 
Pineapple, Apricots, Cher- 

yr Lp ries, Plums, Berries, Aspar- 
agus, Orange Marmalade, 


PEACH es) ) Jellies, Jams, Preserves, 
Py Raisins, Prunes and many 
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other varieties. 
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New *3 Ever-Ready “Sport” now *1.00 


This flat, graceful, highly nickeled everlasting cig- 
arette case is richly lined with velvet and satin, 
and is snugly fitted with Ever-Ready Razor, new 
hexagon handle and sheath holding supply of 
Radio Blades. The case alone is worth more than 
the price of the entire outfit. $/.00 complete. 










New *3 Ever-Ready “Touring” now *1.00 


Beautifully proportioned metal! case; triple plat 
ed, highly polished nickel; richly lined with vel 
vet and satin; fitted with an Ever-Ready Razor, 
new hexagon handle and nickel sheath holding 
supply of Radio Blades. Good for a lifetime 
$1.00 complete. 
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New *3 Ever-Ready “Town” now *1.00 


Beautiful white Ivoree, flat like a cigarette case 
with Ivoree compartments for holding triple 
nickeled razor, new. hexagon handle and nickel 
sheath containing supply of Radio Blades. The 
entire case can be washed and kept clean and 
sanitary. $/.00 complete 
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New *3 Ever-Ready “Speedster” now *1.00 


The handsome case is the highest expression cf 
the casemaker's craft—it is of solid cabinet wood, 
highly polished piano finish, inside as well as 
outside. It has a triple nickeled razor, new hex- 
agon handle and a supply of Radio Blades in 
a nickel plated sheath. $1.00 complete. 
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FACE | New #3 Ever-Ready “Chummy” now *1.00 


Smart, square, beveled case, with extension base 
and top, made of black and maroon leather effect 
over solidly constructed wooden box; lined with 
satin and velvet, and fitted with triple nickeled 
razor, new hexagon handle and nickel sheath 
holding supply of Radio Blades. $/.00 complete 




















lor a Limited Time— 
One dollar buys any one of five marvelous new 
Ever-Ready Razors—built to strictest $5.00 
specifications —designed to sell as epoch mak 
ing razor values at $3.00. 





Go to your dealer’s now, and examine these remarkable 
new Ever-Ready models. Notice the richness of the 
cases—the beauty of the designs—the out-and-out ex 
pensiveness of every item in every outfit. See, in short 
that these are unquestionably the finest shaving outfits 
and the most astounding values ever offered. Remem 
ber, when you buy, you have our absolute guarantec¢ 
that you get the cleanest, most comfortable shaves of 
your life—or your money wili be refunded 


Solves the Gift Problem for Men 
Drug, hardware, stationery, haberdashery, jewelry and specialt 
tores have been authorized to sell these marvelous $3.00 Ever 
Ready marvels at $1.00 for a limited time only. We reserve the 
right to set the price back to $3.00 without notice. Act quick! 
Get yours today there’s a style to suit you. Check the outfit 
above for your Xmas gift list 


“Built Like a; Watch— 
Encased Like a Jewel!” 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, New York 


Makers 
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Why not make 
fancy pastries for holiday desserts? 









—they are easter to make than pte 
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Do you want to OW the filling gets into eclairs is as pastry will be tender. It must be pure, i} 
avoid failure in H puzzling as the question of where — odorless and tasteless, so that it will not /\ 
making pastries . ’ . ; c (eee tf ji 
snd oles? Santa Claus come sfrom—and the answeris become strong when heated and spoil the { } 
as simple, once you are let into the secret. delicacy of the dessert. / 
Would you like : 3 ‘ . J \ | 4 
some new recipes Kclairs are filled through a slit cut in the Crisco is the choicest vegetable oil, hard- it, As ‘ 
for the holidays? side, after the shells are baked. There is ened to a pure white cream, 100% rich | L/ d 
Nha ie cat no danger of the crust becoming soaked, It has neither taste nor odor, and can not i y a 
Balanced Daily Diet," whict as with pie, because the custard is added be detected in anything prepared with it. ea 4 
ee > eer to the pastry after both are cool. You It makes eclair shells and all kinds of pastry v7 } ; 
aa, ian tives you 190 di can fill the shells as you use them. tender and flaky, and leaves them entirely | F/ i} 1 
ue exclusive recipes : Pale free from any taste that detracts from the bie sb 
seer dae: dite, Rabeien re The paste for eclairs - made simply by dainty flavor of custards or fruit fillings. \¥/ PS 4 
Chocolate Ectaire. 96 page beating flour and eggs into boiling water : Ae | 
reggae cae: ge fo and shortening. ‘There are no tricks of - Crisco is the modern fat for every cooking ik KN 
Dept. of Home Economics, mixing and handling and rolling to be —purpose-——frying, general baking, and the pF | 
Pacey Rela mastered as in making pie crust. finest cakes. Try it—see how much ye 








sh better it makes everything taste. 
Che only thing that requires especial care y g 


in the making of eclairs and many other Get Crisco at your grocer’s, in sanitary 
fine holiday pastries is the selection of the — sealed cans, one pound and larger sizes 
shortening. It must be rich, so that the Net weights. Never sold in bulk. 
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The chairman of the board had beer 
staring with a strangely feverish look at 
ri ; \ the papers stacked on the table before Mr 
HE chairman of the board of directors of the ILLUSTRATED BY Quiggly 
United Silk Products Company was signing CHARLES D. MITCHELL He now noted the dignity of his bearing 
letters. In doing so he violated many times and met his purposeful glance. 
in rapid succession that sterling axiom: Sign ‘I fear so,” he said 
nothing you have not read. Having scrawled J. H } The reply was so puzzling that Mr 
Beldon at the bottom of the last letter, he passed it Quiggly forgot to clear his throat importantl 
to his secretary and looked up gloomily at that im- ,/ 3 is he lifted the top paper from the pil d 
maculate young man. . plunged into his subject, namely: Our Cor 
““Now what?” he demanded. Sis , ) petitors and What They are Doing. 
“Consultation advertising manager Never-Run Ten minutes followed in which Mr 
brand,” droned the secretary. ¢ Q liggly proved that certain hosie ry, unde 
“T’ve told you that foursome leaves the tee at ' iably inferior to Never-Run, was, through 
four o'clock sharp.” ' : liberal and adroit advertising, sold in re 
The secretary pressed a button with a dreadful grettable quantities to an unenlightened 
imitation of a sweet smile. feminine public 
“Possible, but not probable.” ‘You follow me, Mr. Beld ‘ 
“Why haven't I fired you months ago?”’ inquired ked, when the matter had b ma 
the chairman of the board. ciently clear. 
The secretary dropped an elbow on the top of the “To the death,” t hai the 
desk, indented his brow with a middle finger and ard assured him 
registered deep thought. “I give it up,” he said at Mr. Quiggly looked slightly dubiou 
last. His manner changed abruptly as his eye took moment. 
in the doorway. ‘‘Come in, “Go right ahead iid the secretary er 
Mr. Quiggly.” ouragingly. 
Mr. Quiggly came in. He did ‘Mediums and Number of Insertior 
so with a mixture of awe and Available, as Covered by an Advert F 
assurance. He owed the former Appropriation of Five Hundred Thousand 
to the thought that he was er Dollars,” Mr. Quigg read aloud 
tering this rugged and mahog- mate ted by R. N. 1 
anied holy of holies for the first in & ¢ 
time in his life to confront the He ied after ‘ ‘ 
lofty being who ruled his lesser ] t} ig t tithe 
world. have been bette } 
His assurance sprang from ‘ P i he have dropped } 
three causes: First, he was ind regarded the cha 
urprisingly young; second, he the | orap ‘ 
had red hair; third, he wa " 
utterly absorbed in and passion hi a the i directs 
ately prideful of the Never-Run iside t 
brand of ladies’ hosiery. “God may If i ! 
The Never-Run brand was " 
an output of the Hampton Quigs 
Knitting Mills. The Hampton P } , 
Knitting Mills were a subsidiary 
of the United Silk Products di 
Company. It followed that the ing « ted , 
chairman of the board of the ist-mentioned tit he w i through | 1 Re 
latter corporation would share l'rade to Proposed Advertising, Codperat f I ty and y 
Mr Qu rgly’s profound enthu- Departments, Psychologi Rea for ¢ ira ot ¢ \ 
siasm over a proposed enlighten- ind came at last to Suggest ind Estimates for I trat Jot 
ing of the magazine-reading Yet Approved. He bore downslightly on the ‘ j 
public concerning the unpar- ind fixed the chairman of the board with a stern and reproachf 
alleled beauty and _ utility of “Do you realize, Mr. Beldon, that there has been no appropi 
Neve -Runs. : tion whatsoever for art work?” 
With this thought in mind ‘Is it possible?”’ said the chairn f f ! He ¢ i 
Mr. Quiggly remembered that horrified face to his secretray Do you he it 
he had a special manner pre- ‘ Aiea i ieee approp itior bsolutely none for a t wo | 
pared for the occasion. He had “Hy ‘ a. ‘Siena ens Seas rhe secretary attempted a reply but was seized with a i 
rehearsed it ever since he had of All People coughing spell and withdrew to a window 
felt assured of the present in- in the World. Flattered by the effect of his announcement Mr. Quigg 
terview. This manner was a I Trusted You “Without an appropriation I have been limited in what I 
happy blending of keen alert- at This Crisis ubmit on the subject. You can unde rstand that. Mr. Beld 
ness and thoughtful dignity. in My Life"’ “Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” said the chairman of 
He now called it into being. “One would be 
Striding to a long mahogany center table indicated by the secretary, Mr. Quiggly This ready sympathy had an immediate, almost startling effect on Mr. Q 
laid a sheaf of statements, estimates and memoranda thereon. These contained a fully Placing the tips of his fingers together and pursing his lips he peered at the f 
detailed and highly interesting set of facts which he proposed to present in their proper the board from under beetling brows. 
order to the chairman of the board. Nodding gravely to that gentleman he seated himsel! “I don’t think it will be necessary to read what I have | lecid l 
frowned heavily at the top sheet for a moment, lifted it from the pile and asked a brisk imply ask you for an immediate appr if thousand dolla 
question. The mile which had iminated the t ! 1 
“Are you ready, Mr. Beldon?” entence of Mr. Quiggly faded at |} 





“I'm Leaving for 
Japan To-Night. 
No, it's a Business Trip. I Can't Possibly Take You 


‘You think fifty thousand dollars will be sufficient?” he 
asked anxiously. 
‘For the drawings—yes. Of course the plates 
Che chairman of the board interrupted Mr. Quiggly for 
the first time. 
Pardon me for mentioning a small matter like five hun- 
dred thousand dollars,” he apologized, ‘but the board 
eems to expect. it to cover a year’s advertising of this one 
brand. Suppose we try to worry along on it—art and all?” 
The red hair now abruptly took charge of Mr. Quiggly. 
“Impossible!” he said firmly, but weakened somewhat 
it a flicker of amusement in the eyes of the chairman of the 
board. ‘That is to say, if 1-—if we—if several of us do what 


we want to do.” 
‘Quite so,” said the chairman of the board. “ But unfor- 
s not what several of us want to do that must 


tunately it 
govern the proceedings; it’s what the board wants to do. 
Quick anxiety loosened the heavy mantle of a patriarch 
of business which Mr. Quiggly had donned at his entrance. 
“But it will take fifty thousand dollars off the appropria- 
tion, Mr. Beldon, and we need every cent we have for 
space — every cent of it. We've just got enough for ten full 
pages in the magazines we should cover, and we've got to 
have ten drawings.” 
‘liow many drawings did you say?” 
man of the board. 
“Ten,” repeated Mr. Quiggly 


“Then you contemplate paying five thousand dollars 


asked the chair- 


each for them 
Yes, sir,”’ admitted Mr. Quiggly 
The chairman of the board looked vaguely puzzled 
‘] don’t understand it,” he said. ‘ Michelangelo has 
been dead some time. I believe Rembrandt also is no 


longer with us.” 

Mr. Quiggly forgot himself entirely —or rather became 
entir'v himself. 

« shoukd worry about those birds,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Theman we want is Peter Phelps. He won't touch 
a thing for less than five thousand, but when he does és 
Mr. Quiggly gave vent to a soft, ecstatic whistle. ‘“ You've 
wen his work, of eourse? 

“Yes; oh, yes, but I haven't really appreciated it 
before. I've failed to grasp the full richness of it, so to 
peak.” 

Mr. Quigely resumed his mantle. Placing the ball of his 
thumb and the knuckles of one hand on the chair arm, his 
elbow being lifted impressively thereby, he slowly nodded 

head 

‘Then you agree with me that he’s the man to get?” 
lie pursed and unpursed his lips with a smacking sound. 

lhe chairman of the board cast an imploring look in the 
irection of his secretary, who at once became interested 
in the view from his chosen window. 

Treacherous hound!’ murmured the chairman of the 
ard, and again faced Mr. Quiggly. 

Well, no, I can’t say that I do. I feel that in advertis- 
x stockings we should not consider posterity. Let the art 
museums handle that sort of thing. Suppose we say, well 
tive hundred each for the drawings, a total of five thousand 
dollars? If you'll oblige me in this matter I'll see if we 
ean't add that amount to the original appropriation. The 


rest of your plans seem to be all right,’ he finished hur- 
edly as Mr. Quigg!ly seemed about to speak. ‘Glad to 


have had this talk with you.” 
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Mr. Quiggly gathered up his papers in a dignified 
manner at this dismissal, rose, bowed and took a 
step toward the door. Suddenly he turned. In 
some miraculous manner the weight of fifty busi- 
ness years dropped from his shoulders. Flinging 
his papers impetuously on the table, he all but 
wrung his hands. 

“Oh, sir,” he gasped, “‘it will spoil everything! 
We wanted to knock ’em dead. Won't you give me 
five minutes more and let me tell you about it?” 

The chairman of the board eyed this new 
ingenuous Mr. Quiggly with more approval. A 
faint sigh escaped him, but he sank back in his 
chair. 

“Fire ahead,” he said. 

“To begin with,” said Mr. Quiggly, without 
stopping to render thanks, “‘everybody likes to see 
a good-looking girl. Girls wear stockings—we sell 
‘em. Well, then, put a peach in our stockings. It 
looks simple, doesn’t it?” 

The chairman of the board nodded. 

“Tt would seem fairly simple,” he admitted. 

“Well, it isn’t simple,” degared Mr. Quiggly. 
“Tn the first place the other fellow has beaten us 
to it. Eversheen ran a series of girls in stockings 
that were pretty good. They paid a thousand a 
drawing to a Frenchman for them. He used the 
vamp type—languid eyes, come-and-take-me—that sort 
of thing. You know?” 

“TI refer all such questions to my secretary,” said the 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Quiggly grinned, but rushed on. 

“The stuff had a wallop, all right, I'll admit that. It 
sold goods. Why, right in our best territory But never 
mind that now. The point is, the thing’s been done. Even 
if it hadn’t we couldn't touch it. You see we’ve got re- 
enforced tops.’’ He paused to observe the effect of the 
startling fact he had just disclosed. 

“‘Er-—-too bad,” ventured the chairman of the board. 
He turned to his secretary. ‘‘ You see what that does to us?” 

“Well, no,’’ admitted the secretary, ‘“‘that is, not 
exactly.” 

The chairman of the board, pained at such denseness, 
shook his head. 

“I'm afraid you'll have to explain it to him,” he told 
Mr. Quiggly. 

“Why,” said the latter, thus appealed to, “we've got to 
show the tops of. the stockings. Of course we couldn’t do 
that with anything vampy inside of ’em. We wouldn’t, to 
begin with, and the best magazines wouldn't touch it if we 
did. You'd be surprised at some of these advertising man- 
agers. Just try to make your stuff a little snappy and they 
throw it out as fast as you can get it up and submit it.” 

“T see your difficulty,” said the chairman of the board. 
“Even he sees it now, I think,”’ he added, glancing at his 
secretary. “‘ You do see it, don’t you?” he inquired solicit- 
ously. ‘In order to exhibit the reénforced top the rest of 
the stocking must be painfully limp and empty.” 

Before the secretary could acknowledge that the point 
had been made clear to him Mr. Quiggly regained the floor. 

“No, Mr. Beldon,” he contradicted; “it isn’t as bad as 
that. It's a ticklish thing, but it can be done.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Sure.” 

“You astonish me! How?” 

“By showing the society type,” said Mr. Quiggly. 

“The society type?” 

“Put a young society woman in ’em,” explained Mr. 
Quiggly. ‘‘Something absolutely classy. Let her be in a 
natural pose that you see—I mean, that she would take 
every day; and you can show the whole stocking and get 
away with it.” 

“The society type in a natural pose to show the whole 
stocking,”” repeated the chairman of the board. “I’m 
afraid, I'm very much afraid I don’t follow you—unless the 
smart set,’’ he added hopefully, “‘has taken to standing on 
its head.” 

“What I mean is this,”” explained Mr. Quiggly. ‘‘ You 
know where the akirts come to now?” 

“I must again refer you to my secretary.” 

“Well, suppose a gust of wind comes along.” 

“I've supposed it,”’ admitted the chairman of the board, 
“many times.” 

** All right —there’s one drawing. Then there’s getting 
into a motor; and playing tennis. Seashore stuff is easy, of 
course. And then there’s on-dish-a-bill.” 

“On what?” 

“In the bood-war.”’ 

“Ah, yes, to be sure,”’ said the chairman of the board. 
“But don’t you think that’s a little too—too 

“No, sir, [ don’t. The underclothes people do it. It’s all 
in the way it’s handled. We can leave that to Phelps.” 

“At five thousand dollars a drawing?” 

“Yes, sir, at five thousand dollars a drawing. Or rather, 
a painting. They'll be in color.” 

“They should be,”’ said the chairman of the board. ‘In 
gold frames, too, I think. No, young man,” he added, not 
without regret, ‘‘it’s too much money.” 
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“Oh, but it isn’t, sir! I’m sure of it!’ burst out Mr. 
Quiggly. ‘Other people pay him that. He did a series for 
International Motors two years ago. If they can afford 
him, why can’t we? Here’s the—the—psychology of the 
thing. Phelps doesn’t do much commercial stuff. When he 
does, his work in itself is asmash. Now we're jumping into 
the advertising end of the game late. The other fellow has 
beaten us to it; but then that gives us the last word. It 
gives us a chance to make his copy look cheap. We can do 
it with Phelps. And the magazines will take something by 
him that they'd throw out ordinarily. His girls look like 
class, class, nothing but class. He's got the trick of drawing 
‘em that way. They make the girls of any other illustrator 
look like dressed-up cooks. The vamp idea was all right in 
its way, but you could see all there was to it with one look 
It didn’t have any -er—er—a ” Mr. Quiggly waved 
his hands rapidly in the air and began to shuffle his feet ir 
a most alarming manner. Before St. Vitus’ dance claimed 
him for good and all the chairman of the board came to 
his rescue. 

“Reserve?” 

Mr. Quiggly waved this antidote aside. 

“Subtlety?” offered the chairman of the board. 

“That's it, that’s it exactly! It was just rough stuff. 
But now think of this: A girl, a Phelps girl, a girl that looks 
like eight million dollars. She wouldn't show her le —stock- 
ing that far up for all the dough the old man’s got. But she 
does —not realizing, of course-—-and millions of people get 
a look at it. And—it’s a Never-Run!” 

As he brought his peroration to a close Mr. Quiggly 
leveled his finger abruptly at the awed countenance of the 
chairman of the board within a few inches of a somewhat 
aristocratic nose. 

The chairman of the board was still staring at the earnest 
face which backed up the pistol-like finger when there 
came a sudden and tumultuous interruption. 

A heavy-set, square-jawed person flung open the doo: 
and plunged into the room. 


“Jim!” he roared at the chairman of the board. ‘“‘ Hell's 
busted loose! Raw silk’s going’’—he plunged a stump) 
forefinger at the floor in a plummetlike fashion —‘‘to 
nothing.” 


Having to choose between two impressive forefingers 
the chairman of the board selected the one more recently 
put in action and swung his eyes definitely to the heavy-set 
man. He also got up from his chair and advanced toward 
him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Dropped a dollar thirty in the last hour.”” The heavy- 
set man spread his hands palms down. ‘“‘The bottom’s 
fallen out of the market.” 

The chairman of the board whirled on his secretary. 

“That Tokio contract mailed?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Sure? 

** Positive.” 

“How much?” inquired the heavy-set man. 

‘Fifty million,” said the chairman of the board absently 
For perhaps ten seconds he stood immovable. Then 
‘Support the market within reason, up to, say, ten million, 
Frank. Have Finley call a directors’ meeting to-morrow to 
authorize support. I'll get word to him it’s O. K. I'll cable 





you later instructior 


“Cable?” repeated the heavy-set man dazedly. 














» 
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But the chairman of the board was already shooting 
orders at his secretary, who had dashed for a desk. 

“Reservation to Chicago to-night. Chicago-San Fran- 
cisco best train. Reserve cabin first steamer Yokohama 
Phone Riggs to pack me for two months—I’ll look into 
the Chinese situation while I’m at it. Tell him to have 
everything at Grand Central 6:45 railroad time. Cable 
Fushima-Yamada that I’m coming in person to discuss 
our requirements and present market condition. Say I 
want to look over the great industry they’ve built up. 
Make it flattering. Make it damn flattering. Phone Miss 
Jencks’ School and get my daughter on the wire. Let me 
have the fastest stenographer you’ve got in the place. 
That’s all just now.” 

The secretary’s flying pencil came to rest. ‘‘ What about 
that foursome?” 

“Oh, yes. Thanks. Phone Springdale Country Club 
Tell em to tell Judge Berry I'm forced to break my engage- 
ment this afternoon. Tell 'em they’ll find him around the 
first tee — swearing.” 

The secretary sped from the room. 

The chairman of the board dropped into his desk chair 
and whirled to the desk. A stenographer rustled hurriedly 
through the door. 

It is again necessary to make the statement that 
Mr. Quiggly had red hair. Before the stenographer quite 
reached the desk of the chairman of the board he spoke. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Beldon—but shall I get Phelps?”’ 

The chairman of the board regarded Mr. Quiggly for an 
instant as though he were observing him for the first time 
in his life. Suddenly his brow cleared. 

“Yes, get him,” he said. ‘‘Get him by all means, and 
get out!” 

“What about the fifty thousand dollars, Mr. Beldon?” 

“Heaven help me!’’ moaned the chairman of the board. 
Then over his shoulder to the heavy-set man: “‘ Frank, put 
fifty thousand to the account of advértising department 
Hampton Mills. This young man will explain. Now both 
of you get out.” 

“But, Jim 

“Get out! 
take this.” 

Safe in the outer office, the two companions in igno- 
minious exiting confronted each other. 


’ began the heavy-set man. 
All right, Miss Whatever-Your-Name-Is, 


“Who are you?”’ asked the heavy-set man 

“T’m Quiggly, advertising manager Hampton Mills.” 

The heavy-set man detected a gleam in the eyes of 
Mr. Quiggly which he mistook for chagrin. 

“T’m F. H. Boles, treasurer of United 
Silk,” he said. ‘*You mustn't mind rs 
He jerked his head toward the room they 
had just quitted as the secretary flashed by 
them and reéntered it. 

**Pat on the phone,” announced the secre- 
tary. 

The rapid dictation of the chairman of 
the board was cut off as though a machine 
gun had ceased firing 

“Pat?” he said, with lifted eyebrows. 

“T mean Miss 
Patricia,” said the 
secretary calmly 

“*H’m,” said the 
chairman of the 
board, eying his . 
secretary and 
picking up the 
desk phone. “I 
don’t believe you 
do. ‘ as oe Kit- 
ten, dad speak- 
6 wis, ER 
leaving for Japar 
to-night. : 
Two months. 
. No, it’s a 
business trip. 
Very hurried. I 
can’t possibly take 
you. . . . Now, 
Kitten, please 
don’t start that 
Please don’t — 
Oh, daughter, I’ve 
got so muck to do. 
Won't you be a 
good girl? : 
Why, silly, you'll 
go to Aunt Har- 
riet’s when 
school’s over. 

No, I can’t 
possibly get out 
there. . . . You 
promise not to 
make a scene? 

; All right 
tell Miss Jencks 


















I'd like to have you come to the station to say good-by 


I'll send the motor for To. atsh a. OO eres ao 
can’t possibly. . . . Imust ring off now . . Good 
by. a Good-by! Good-by !!' 


Mr. Quiggly and Mr. Boles had withdrawn to the lat 
ter’s office. Mr. Quiggly seemed to have forgotten the role 
of a man of large affairs. 


** Aw, forget it,” he was saying. ‘‘ He could have fired me 


out on my ear so long as I got the fifty thou. Now, watch 
old Never-Runs run.”’ 
iu 
NV ISS AMELIA JENCKS was a fair woman—this has 
no reference to her hair or complexion 

in the sense that she strove conscientiously to give the 
devil his due. In addition she was convinced that the head 
of a fashionable school for fashionable young women could 
not be allowed the luxury of settled ideas. Or, rather, such 
ideas should not be reflected in a fixed, perhaps narrow 
policy for the school. Change, whether for the better o1 
worse, she knew to be inevitable. Having been engaged in 
her present work for forty years she must guard against 
the charge that her methods were old-fashioned 

Her glance was faintly troubled, however, as she re- 
garded a young woman dressed in a formless blue-green 
upper garment and an ill-fitting black skirt, who was 
seated at the rear of the platform in the assembly room of 
the Jencks School for Girls. The young woman was thin, 
dark, sallow, with smoldering, nearsighted eyes. Her hair 
had been hacked indifferently off on a line running from 
the base of her skull past the lobes of her ears to her flat, 
Slavlike cheek bones. She sat stiffly erect, grasping the 
seat of her chair with rigid hands. Her attitude suggested 
that she was being held in leash. 

Noting this and reflecting that she was about to slip the 
leash, Miss Jencks sighed, rose and faced the school 

“We are about to have the —privilege,”’ she began, “‘ of 
hearing a lecture to the senior class by Miss Crystal 
Volitska. Miss Volitska is a graduate of Smith College and 
a postgraduate of Columbia University. She has been 
engaged in settlement work at the Greenwich Village Com 
munity House for several years. She is at present on the 
editorial staff of The New Voice.”’ Miss Jencks hesitated 
slightly and went on: “I need hardly say that the senior 
class lectures do not express my opinion—necessarily. The 
lecturers have been selected with a view to covering both 
sides of questions of the day. Mrs. Prescott Adams spoke 
to you last week. Mrs. Adams is one of the most distin- 
guished, most influen- 
tial and certainly one 
of the most charming 
women of New York 
The subject of her lec- 
ture was, as I recall it, 


She was fair 


The Home and What It Mean You remember, of course, 
what a deep impression her beautiful words made on us all 
Miss Volitska will address the senior class to-day. She is 
among those who believe that the franchise and other 
modern conditions give wider opportunities to women 
The subject of her lecture will be’’— Miss Jencks lifted a 
lorgnette and glanced at a paper in her hand *Economi 
Independence.” Again Miss Jencks hesitated. ‘ What 
he has to ay will no doubt be er be er —interesting,’ 
she concluded somewhat lame ly as she bowed to the tensely 
waiting figure on the platform and resumed her seat 
Miss Volitska arose, or rather shot to her feet. When she 
had arrived at the front of the platform ina sort of breath 


less rush her eyes no longer smoldered—they were ablaze 
, ° ‘ 


“T bring you the speaker tossed her unkemjst lock 
away from her face with an upward jerk of her head 
““a message!"’ With one foot advanced, arms held rigidly 
back, and upflung chin, Miss Volitska held it. She seemed 
to have run, leape d, flown over crags, cafions, rivers, moun 
tains, to burst into the assembly room of Miss Jencks’ 
School with her message 

The school leaned forward with a gasp to receive it 

“Dear, dear,"’ murmured Miss Jencks. It was going to 
be worse than she had feared 

That message is—for the women of America, for the 

women of the world—economic independence.” 
The sch 


always thrilling. One borne in by a panting messenge: 


ol relaxed. An ordinary telegraph message was 


hould have been more more well, Miss Volitska had 


failed them, they felt 


She recovered nol ly with her next sentence 

‘W hy is woman the propert the chattel of man? 

The round-eyed school did not seem to know Miss 
Volitska hastened to inform them 

Ruthless man had conquered and enslaved their sex, it 
seemed. By strength? No. By industry? No. By a supe 
rior mentality? Well, hardly. In beating the female of the 
species to her knees man had used neither club, hoe nor 


lictionary. He had swung a pocketbor 


The school nodded figuratively. In observing the drama 
of Miss Volitska they had failed at first to grasp the mear 
ing of her lines. The thing was plain as day now. They 
were of that partic ular class wherein the stopping of allow- 
ances is a favorite form of dures From this point on they 
were with the speaker to a woman. They thirsted for 
more and got it 

‘We are the givers of life! The future race is"’-- Miss 
Volitska struck her flat breast with a clenched hand 


* here 
The school thrilled 
“Dear, dear!"’ This from the distressed Miss Jenck 


Here, here is posterity! Think of the power we have if 


we will only use it! Can we use it? Shall we use it? 1 see 
a vision of the fu 
ture A glorious, 


glorious vision! 


Miss Volitska lo 


aN 
§ 4, cated the vision in 
@ pa the ceiling. “Man 


n the dust before 
is. He cringes ine 
afraid! Do we 


purn him? No. We 


Continued on 
‘ 


Page 53 


“I See a Vision of the Future. Man is in the Dust Before Us. We Use Him for Our Ends!" 
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By The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, 
K. C., Mi. 


FAMILIAR figure in what may be called the inner 
rcles of history is the man who spends his time 
haunting the vestibules and antechambers of fa- 
us people, and on the days when he has not been able 
penetrate himself to the sanctum where secrets are 
itched and kept, buttonholes and cross-examines his 
ickier competitors. No one has drawn the type with a 
re masterly and malignant pencil than Mr. Disraeli in 
Coningsby and elsewhere. It still survives. 
it would be grossly unfair to the author of the miscon- 
ed and disappointing book* which is now before me 
ivgest that he belongs to that class. Lord Esher has 
; time done useful public service both in connection 
with the army and the navy; and as he was for some years 
member of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
had opportunities of first-hand acquaintance with 
re questions of policy. During the earlier stages of the 
when he was in Paris, he more than once rendered 
» the government which I should be ungrateful not 
to acknowledge. He tells us in his preface that he amassed 
e he was in France a large stock of material in the 
hape of journals and correspondence, which—after the 
example of Talleyrand and some other illustrious actors 
n the historic stage—he proposes to present to the British 
Vuseum, subject to the condition that the volumes shall 
wv sealed up for sixty years. These jealously sequestered 
records form the basis of this essay on Lord Kitchener. 
We may therefore assume that we have here a foretaste 
of what in its fuller measure is reserved for a remote and 





perhaps incurious posterity. 


‘That Odd Ministerial Breed” 


WILL not dwell upon Lord Esher’s exposition of the 
causes and circumstances which preceded the outbreak of 
the war. It is full of crude and rhetorical generalizations, 
i contains not a few loose and inaccurate statements of 
fact. He speaks of the government —indeed, of the suc- 
cessive governments— which held office in those days as 
‘that odd ministerial breed generated by English faction.” 
‘Itisa tragic fact," he tells us, “that statecraft, when com- 
pressed inte Cabinet form, is always lacking in that tranquil 
persistency and energy which great situations demand.” 
hese particular specimens of the odd breed had, accord- 
ng to Lord Esher, 
turned deaf ears to tne 





was rejected by them upon grounds 
which were abundantly justified 
by the actual experience of the war. 

“England,” he says, “was un- 
prepared,”’ owing, it would seem, 
to that “lack of tranquil persist- 
ency and energy” which is the 
ineradicable vice of cabinet gov- 
ernment. And yet a few pages 
later we are told of the War Book, 
described by Lord Esher as 
striking piece of creative art,”’ 
which provided every department 
of state with precise instruction 
for its action during and at the end 
of the precautionary period,* and 
prescribed every step to be taken 
for the coérdination of the re- 
sources of the country in the event 
cf war. Lord Esher rightly gives 
the credit, which is his due, to 
Sir Maurice Hankey, the prime 
author of this memorable treatise; 
but its compilation and develop- 





“a 











December 10, 1921 


loss. Nor was there then or at any 
later stage of the war the slightest 
ground for apprehending an invasion 
of our shores. The enemy never suc 
ceeded in landing a boat’s crew in 
Great Britain, and not a single en 
gagement, great or small, was fought 
in any part of the globe on British 
soil. 

I need not enlarge on trivial but 
quite inexcusable misstatements or 
matters of which Lord Esher car 
have no direct knowledge; such as 
for instance, that twelve of my cab 
net colleagues wished England to re 
main neutral—a pure fiction. And 
it is scarcely worth while to comment 
on such apercus into the origins of 
the war as this: 

“The Suffragettes, no less than 
Sinn Fein, led the Kaiser to conclude 
that he had nothing to fear from 
England.” 


A Caricature 


I SHOULD not, however, have 
taken up my pen to correct Lord 
Esher’s history, which, after all, is 
not so faulty as that of Lord French, 
were it not that he has presented, 








ment were a constant preoccupa- 
tion of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence for years before the war, 
and as chairman of that committee all its most important 
sections came under my own personal supervision. 

Nor was it a case of mere paper prevision. When the 
actual crisis arrived the scheme of the War Book, together 
with the carefully thought-out plans of the Admiralty and 
the General Staff, worked like an automatic machine. The 
most powerful navy ever seen on the high seas was at its 
war stations. No sooner was the order for mobilization 
given—as it was on Monday, August third, by Lord 
Haldane under my instructions, for I was then still at the 
head of the War Office—than the finest and best-equipped 
military force that has ever left our ports was assembled 
without hitch or delay and transported across the Channel 
without even the most insignificant personal or material 


PHOTO, BY ' INTERNATIONAL 


*The whole of this section of the War Book was carefully settled by 
the instructions of the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1911, and was, 
of course, thereafter kept up to date. 


Lord Kitchener on Shipboard 


with an air of first-hand authority, 
what appears to me to be a mislead 
ing and distorted picture of one ol 
the greatest figures of the war. The sketch here given of 
Lord Kitchener is that of a weary, played-out man, con- 
fronted with a new situation with which he was wholly 
incompetent to grapple. 

“His figure had grown heavy; his face had lost its out- 
line; he was over 65 years old.”” He had become “ bereft 
of the vigour which inspired the purpose . . . of the 
man who ordered the bones of the Mahdi to be thrown int 
the Nile.”” He was, it is suggested, suffering from ‘‘ atrophy 
of that tense fiber so characteristic of the K. of K. of 
former days. The armour of his soul had rusted. Hi 
Fabian processes, mediocre reasoning, stolid approach to 
obvious conclusions”’ irritated and alienated the ‘“‘shary 
legal and political minds of his compeers, the dialecticians 
and lawyers of the cabinet of 23,’’ Lord Esher’s favorite 
bogy, which he imagines—without any warrant in fact 
to have been for fifteen months in constant meddlesome 
interference with the 
conduct of the war 





group to which Fisher 


and Roberts, Henry 





Wilson and Douglas 
Haig belonged. I may 
ay parenthetically 
that L never heard of 
this group bel re; nor, 
I imagine, did any of 
its alleged member 
There was not a single 
demand put forward 
by. Lord Fisher, or so 
far as | know by those 
in superior command 
in the army in the 
ears before the war, 
to which the govern 
ment of the day, did 
not give prompt con- 
ideration and in at 
east nine cases out of 
ten full and effective 
issent. The whole 
isis of Lord Roberts’ 
eme, which was 
led on the possi- 
bility and even the 
vability of a Ger- 
un Invasion, Was 6X 
iustively and impar- 
investigated as 
ack as 1907-08 
y a subcommittee of 
the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence under 
my presidency, and 





The Tragedy of Lord 
Kitchener, by Reginald 
Viscount Esher. London 





Lord Kitchener is ever 
compared to Hamlet, 
the real tragedy of his 
life being, not its sud 
den end in the full flow 
of manifold and unex- 
hausted activ ities, but 
his gradual ‘‘realiza- 
tion that the qualities 
of mind and character 
which had served him 
well through life were 
under the new condi- 
tions entirely out of 
place.”’ 

This is not a por- 
trait but a caricature, 
and the only excuse 
for it is the very su- 
perficial knowledge 
which it is obvious the 
painter possessed of his 
subject. 

It may be admitted 
that Lord Kitchener 
was not an easy man 
to know. My own ac- 
quaintance with him 
before August, 1914, 
was very slight. His 
visits to England were 
rare and irregular 
Whenever he came it 
was my practice to in- 
vite him to attend the 
meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial De- 











Mr. and Mrs. Asquith in 1914, When He Was Premier. 





Their Daughter, Violet, is Behind Them 


fence, where more 
than once we profited 








John Murray, 1921 
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by his special knowledge. On one of my official visits to 
the Mediterranean he came over from Egy):t to Malta 
strangely enough in the same cruiser, the Hampshire, in 
which years later he met his fate—to confer with Mr. 
Churchill and myself on the naval and military situation 
in that part of the world. It was impossible not to be im- 
pressed with his striking and formidable personality, and 
his actual achievements in the East and in South Africa 
had shown a resourcefulness and versatility which are not 
always at the command of even the most accomplished 
soldier. 

At the beginning of August, 1914, I was still combining 
the two offices of Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
for War, and it was plain that I must hand over the second 
of those posts to another. I may repeat here the words 
which I subsequently used in the House of Commons, and 
which apparently Lord Esher has never read: 

“The only person— and I should like this to be put on 
record—whom I ever thought of as my successor was Lord 
Kitchener, who happened by a stroke of good fortune to 
be at that moment in this country on the point of returning 
to Egypt.” 

Then, after mentioning that Lord Haldane, who had 
re-created our army and whom I had naturally consulted, 
warmly approved, I went on: “‘ Lord Kitchener’s appoint- 
ment was received ‘ 
with universal ac- 


warfare in France and elsewhere. It was for this, among 
other reasons, that first Sir Archibald Murray, and after 
him Sir William Robertson, were given the post of chief of 
the General Staff. Sir William Robertson, before he would 
accept the office—in December, 1915—very wisely, in my 
opinion, insisted upon certain conditions which would 
define its functions and safeguard its independent author 
ity. Lord Kitchener reluctantly acquiesced; but hay 
accepted them, he loyally submitted to them, and fr 
that time until his death there was between him and the 
chief of the staff complete and cordial cooperation 

We have now Sir William Robertson's own testimony, 
and there could be no more competent or authoritative 
witness. In his autobiography, just published,* he writes 
as follows: 








At the War Office and in Downing Street I found him to be a 
staunch supporter of the General Staff, and his aptitude for 
detecting essentials enabled him to give us much constructive 
assistance. . Without quite knowing why sometimes, he 
had a wonderful knack in being right in the things that really 
mattered. . . As to his alleged habit of overcentralization 
all I can say is that it was never displayed during the 6 months 
that I had the privilege of working with him, and that he was 
as ready to listen to the advice of his departmental heads as were 
any of the other seven Secretaries of State under whom I have 
worked He was a kind and delightful chief to serve, once 
his ways were understood, (Pp. 287, 288 


~l 


empire from the beginning of the war up to this moment 
exceeds 5,000,000 of mer 

In this connection a word or two may be appropriately 
added upon the attack which Lord Esher makes on Kitch 
ener s handling of the question of conscription As he 
ruly says, ‘‘With the exception of Lord Roberts, no one 
t ranks of Politics or the Army had in past years 








red to ; 


dvocate compuls ry enlistment” nor, mm 
t have added, did Lord Roberts himself 
advocate it except for service at home This consensus of 
political and military opinion Lord Esher traces to the 
same miasma which ultimately blurred the vision and 
sapped the energies of Kitchener himself. *‘ Unfortunately 
for England, political faction had treated these matters as 
part of its stock in trade.” 


a 
deed, he migt 





A Great Strategist 


L* ferpes in the second year of the war, after the results 
of the national registration were known, the question 
of the adoption of some form of compulsory service Was 
being discussed in the cabinet, Lord Kitchener's attitude 
is described by such epithets as “ wayward," “‘irresoiute,"’ 
‘unsteady."’ There is a certain amount 

of purely superficial truth in this allegation. 
Lord Kitchener 
came to us with a 


“vague” and 





clamation; so much 
so, indeed, that it 


great reputation as 
a man of business, 





was represented as 
having been forced 
upon a reluctant 
cabinet by the over- 
whelming pressure 
of an intelligent and 
prescient press.” 
Official report, 
March 20, 1917. 
From that day, 
for nearly two years, 
Lord Kitchener and 
I were in the closest 
and most intimate 
contact. Except 
during his few and 
brief absences in 
France and the Dar- 
danelles, he came 
to see me every day, 
generally more than 
once, often three 
and four times. It 
is no figure of 
speech to say that 
each day brought 
with it a new burden 
of anxiety and re- 
sponsibility. I 
therefore knew him 
under the most test- 
ing conditions, both 
of character and fac- 
ulty, which it is pos- 
sible to conceive 
With the single ex- 
ception of the de- 








but, though—as I 
soon found he had 
a far finer flair for 
trategy than he was 
ever credited with 
he was not skillful 
in handling figures 
There were times 
when he perplexed 
and worned his ei 
vilian colleagues 
with the bewildering 
combinations and 
permutations of his 
numbers But he 
came to see that 
when he and the 


other great sole 





with whom he wa 
cooperating were 
asked how many 
men they wanted 
their proper answer 
was “All the met 
available.” It was 
a matter which did 
not primarily con- 
cern them, how the 
men were to be ob 
tained, so long a 
they were obtained 
The problem which 
tatesmanship had 
to face was how to 
ordinate all our 


national resources il 





men, in material and 





voted Fitzgerald, pre ’ ERNATIONA 
who perished with 
him, there was, I 





Lord Kitchener at the Left, Carrying a Stick. ThesLeading Figure is King George. 


Reviewed Canadian Troops at Salisbury Plain 


in credit for the most 
The Party Had Just effective proseeu 


tion of the war both 








believe, no one to 
whom he opened 
his mind and heart more freely and with less reserve. 
Kitchener was a great man with certain very obvious 
limitations; some of them congenital, others the natural, 
perhaps the necessary, results of the environment of his 
past career. He was disposed to be secretive and did not 
find it easy to throw his knowledge and judgment into the 
common stock. It is, however, an absurd travesty of the 
facts to say, as Lord Esher does, that at the War Office he 
‘neither asked nor took the advice of any man.” 


Relations With Chief of Staff 


E WAS, to my knowledge, from the day when he took 

over the post, in constant communication and consul- 
tation with that great soldier, the lamented Sir John Cowans, 
the quartermaster-general; a man to whose genius and 
resource the army and the nation owe an immeasurable debt 
of gratitude, and whose department, with its stupendous 
and ever-growing burden of responsibility, during the 
whole course of the war, not only never broke down, but 
exhibited no sign of strain or stress. 

Lord Kitchener had perforce in the first months to be in 
effect his own chief of the staff. All the men qualified by 
special knowledge for the post were on active service at 
the Front. But he attached, as I did, the greatest impor- 
tance to bringing into the staff at the War Office officers 
who had had actual daily experience of the new methods of 


by ourselves and our 
allies ( ompulsory 
Yet it was this man, unsuited—as one might have enlistment, even if it could have been forced through 


thought—by the tradition and habits of his career for his 
new task; “the armour of whose soul had rusted”; and 
upon whom—to cite another of Lord Esher’s metaphors 
“the miasma of Downing Street acted like a spell’; it was 
this man who, in the course of a few months, and largely 
by the inspiring force of his own name and personality, 
accomplished one of the greatest feats in the whole history 
of war. 

When the war broke out in August, 1914, our army 
consisted at home of six regular and fourteen territorial 
divisions, a total of twenty; and if the regular garrisons 
overseas are added, of twenty-six. In less than two years 
that force had been increased—by voluntary recruiting 
from the United Kingdom—to forty-two regular and 
twenty-eight territorial divisions, a total—adding in the 
naval division—of seventy-one.t The other parts of the 
empire were not behindhand; there, as at home, Kitch- 
ener’s name was an invaluable recruiting agent; and at 
the date of his death—June, 1916—they had contributed 
twelve more.divisions of their own; a grand total of eighty- 
three. Speaking in the House of Commons on May 2, 1916, 
I estimated that ‘‘the total naval and military effort of the 


*From Private to Field Marshal. By F. M. Sir W. Robertson, Bart 
London: Constable & Co., 1921 

The great creation of a distinguished organizer Such is the te 
mony of General Ludendort.. War Memories, Vol. 1, p. 141 


Parliament, would have created a formidable and enfe« 
bling breach in the national unit inless and until the 
general opinion had been satisfied that the voluntary 
method, which had yielded such a magnificent output, 
had come—o to the end of its pos 
Lord Kitchener was wise enough to realize this 
and to act aecordingly.* In the speech which he delivered 


I 
bers of Parliament on June 2, 1916, 





was about to come 


sibilities 


to a gathering of men 
he explained the attitude of the War Office with clearnes 





and cogency. These are his word 
Why did not the War Office demand rmpulsory se “ 
I think that easily answered. The question of a social change 
involving the whole country, and rur ng « nter to ¥ 
ancient traditions of the British people ‘ta matter for a 
partment to decide My task and that of the War Office wa 
find men, clothe them, arm the ind organize hen » long 
as sufficient men came in, it was not! luty to ask for spe 
means of obtaining then In my opinion compul 
came at the right time and b st n ‘ 
ce and forr the Paso! 
Ludendorff omment on our resort t nscript this Eng 
land did not extend t tol (Voll 
‘ ca t abar med with 
Ar Lif fl ik en Ill, x 
ark that t imirat xf , bear Lord 
er tatement th his § , wae ( . 
: wcoherence 





Continued on Page 85 
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Iiyesur+Pilere 
Leoked as it 
Hed Looked Two 


Atonths After ' 


the Armistice . i 


S HE poked a tentative arm out from beneath the 
A feather bed into the wet, penetrating atmosphere 
and knocked on the partition for the necessary 
Pullitt, Captain Vivian Clemons-Barr, M.C., reflected 
moodily that peace has its horrors no less than war. To 
Pullitt’s customary ‘‘Good morning, sir’’—balanced as 
ever between human cordiality and proper respect—the 
captain returned only a grunt. Pullitt, taking the hint 
that conversation was not wanted on this particular morn- 
ing, in silence drew back the heavy, worn, faded curtains 
letting in a trickle of winter-fog light which seemed as 
heavy, worn and faded—spread out the folding bathtub, 
irranged the shaving tools. As he sped away for cold 
water from the yard pump, hot water from the kitchen, 
Pullitt gave a hinting cough. Ignoring this, the captain 
tili lay as one who shrinks from the cold, regarding the 
battered architecture without and giving rein to gloomy 
imaginations and reflections foreign to his cheerful, unimag- 
inative and unreflective nature. 

Peace surely has its horrors no less than war. He had 
fought over that town of Ily-sur-Flére but little less than 
two years before; that made the contrast all the more 
poignant. How they longed in those days for peace! And 
now—what was lacking? Excitement, yes; but something 
more,’ The captain, stirring up those unused, almost 
ossified brain cells which are employed in analysis, decided 
that the lack was change and variety. The dismal view 
framed’ by his window was bisected by a sliver of torn 
vall-——part of the corner of what had been a brick house. 
Just beyond lay the entrance to the dugout which had 
during the preliminary bombardment 
preceding the great thrust. Every time he ventured his 
head outside during. those harrowing days, that house had 
a new shape. It was roofless; it was a colander; it was a 
ruin; it was that ridiculous jagged toothpick which 
Things used to change—day by day, even 





heen his quarters 





howed now. 
hour by hour, 

But now—ITIly-sur-Flére looked as it had looked two 
months after the armistice, when a whim of the War Office 

him down there to check up material. In the fore- 
ground, a street, the shell holes in the pavement rudely 
patched with brick rubble; beyond, the sluggish ditch 
which served #8 town sewer; farther beyond, a scrap pile 
of pierced. helmets, broken rifles, artillery tires, roiled-up 
barbed wire, shattered mess tins, passé tin cans, all rusting 
blaek with waiting for the junkman. Beyond that, a rov. 
of Nissen huts, their streaked, military gray flaked off in 
brown patches. To’ their front doors from the row of 
broken stones which had once been a curb, ran lines of 
duckboards. Along the nearest, as he looked, a peasant 
girl with a black shawl over her head was splashing, for 
that frail footway gave and sank into the mud with every 
step. Arid though the night's rain had turned into a morn- 
ing’s mist the smeil of the dust of ruins seemed still to 
permeate everything. .Ily looked as it did when he came, 
the captain ‘repeated to himself; and would look so, 
doubtless, a quarter of a century hence—at the present 
pace of the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

Pullitt had reéntered, had filled the tub from the two 
pails, was covering the hot-water pitcher with a towel. 

‘Your bath is ready, sir,”’ said Pullitt. 





By WILL IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


The captain felt a sense of illogical irritation even with 
Pullitt. He was another object which changed not; he 
had not changed even in the war. When from a civilian 
valet he had followed his master into the Kitchener army 
he had exchanged his neat black clothes for a neat brown 
uniform, had learned to salute with a smart army flourish 
instead of merely touching his blond topknot. But all 
through—under shellfire, on leave, in the hospital, in the 
front trench—he had been otherwise the same automati- 
cally serviceable, entirely undisturbed James Pullitt. 

Had the war really affected him at all? Only in one 
respect. He had compromised with his British superiority 
to the extent of learning French of sorts. His system was 
that effective one invented in the ranks of the British 
Army and hereby recommended to all schools of language. 
By virtue of the Tommy method many a university- 
trained officer who had his French subjunctives down to a 
hair line fell back in a linguistic emergency on an unlet- 
tered private. A word is a word; it means something. 
Never mind grammar. It is hard enough to get English 
yrammar; why compromise with that of foreigners? If 
you don’t know the word you want, use one like it. But 
get it said. Once, early in the war, Pullitt, cleaning uni- 
forms with petrol before the door of a French cottage, 
noticed that the cow had broken her te.ner and was mak- 
ing for a cabbage patch. Both his hands were occupied 
at the time. ‘‘ Madame,” called Pullitt, “le lait promenade!” 
This being literally interpreted, means ‘The milk is taking 
a walk.”” But madame went and got the cow; which vin- 
dicates the British-army method of French at a glance. 

However, the bright, unusual spot in the otherwise 
changeless character of Pullitt was a joke so old as to draw 
no more smiles from Captain Clemons-Barr, M.C. But 
as he gave himself a sketchy shave and splashed through 
his bath these thoughts-on Pullitt seemed to build a 
bridge back from battered Ily-sur-Flére to England, lying 
warmly, attractively across the channel, and to the key- 
note of his melancholy mood. 

A letter from Lady Agatha, his mother, had tied it 
all together, made plain the whole dismal scheme of 
things. There was no use of his staying in the army any 
longer. If he did he would have to live on his army pay. 
“Temporary gentleman” in the war used to accomplish 
that. In peace—it wasn’t done, that was all. Even then he 
had never seriously intended the military career. His 
reénlistment after the armistice had been only a stop-gap 
intended to give him an occupation while the house of 
Clemons-Barr waited for something to turn up. The influ- 
ence of his uncle, Sir Gerald Clemons-Barr, M.P., had 
arranged that; but it could not arrange for a billet at 
really attractive work—like Mesopotamia or Egypt or 
India. He had been dropped down here in Ily-sur-Flére, 
Pas-de-Calais, to superintend the removal of military 
material—his sole command Pullitt and an army clerk 
or two; his sole diversion sitting in a café of evenings; 
his sole hope Paris leave. And now—even that! 
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The dear mater had been quite explicit —quite bore- 
somely explicit—with the lists of investments and just 
what had happened to each and all. It came to one 
thing—they had not survived the war. The flood of divi- 
dends had dried out to a trickle. Virtually all that re- 
mained to the house of Clemons-Barr was the revenues of 
Ransmere. 

“And the demands are so many!’’ wrote Lady Agatha. 
First, there was Edwin, representing the might of the 
Foreign Office in West Africa—Edwin couldn’t exist and 
keep the necessary state on his foreign-office pay. ‘‘ And 
Mildred and I have to live, though sometimes I wonder 
if that’s necessary in my case,’ wrote Lady Agatha. Of 
course, in the case of Mildred matrimony would come some 
day as a rescuer; though as yet Mildred showed no symp- 
toms. ‘‘I am strongly tempted to let the manor,”’ wrote 
Lady Agatha. ‘But you’ve noticed in the advertising 
columns of the Times how many houses of just that kind 
are to let. Still, I might find some Colonial or American 
or foreigner who would like it for its associations.” 

The mater always did her hinting in just that fashion. 
She grew frightfully, pitilessly logical, and permitted one 
to draw his own conclusions. He admitted to himself, 
disloyally, that when the mater got on her logical strain 
she irritated him a bit. The conclusion, as plain as the 
nose on one’s face, was always disagreeable. In this case 
it was especially invidious. He would have to find some- 
thing to do, as had the sons of so many county families 
since the war. 

What? The colonies? But sheep raising in Australia or 
mining in South Africa took capital. That was exactly 
what he hadn’t. Bertie Powell had gone to the States and 
was bull driving—wasn’t that what he called it?—in an 
American county named Montania. A jolly good life, 
as Bertie described it. But—bull driving probably took 
capital too. You had to buy your bulls. 

By now he kad dried himself and Pullitt had helped him 
back into his sleeping suit, had punched up the pillows, 
tucked him back in bed. That was part of the morning 
ritual. As much a part was that sharp, quick knock 
which instantly followed, and the entrance of Madame 
Gemier, a steaming tray before her. The captain seldom 
noticed Pullitt at all, save in rare moments of introspec- 
tion and meditation like the present. And never in any 
circumstances did he notice Pullitt’s methods—the magic 
effects like this, by which Madame Gemier had for a year 
entered with breakfast exactly at the moment when he 
was decently back in bed. 

The steam of his tea drifted agreeably to the captain’s 
nostrils; and the smile of Madame Gemier as she uncov- 
ered his plate of eggs blew away momentarily the mists 
of his melancholy. Madame Gemier was of the dark, 
clean-cut, spare, French type, less common in the north 
than in the warm yet sentient midlands. A noble bony 
structure seemed to stretch an olive skin. Labor, which 
had reddened her hands even in these, her resistant 
twenties, had not thickened her straight, spare, lithe fig- 
ure. Her expression, grave in repose, broke into lights 
and sparkles at the slightest emotional provocation. For 
the rest, she wore threadbare, decent black, relieved at 
throat and wrists by worn and freshly laundered white, 
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gave the impression of working all the time, and made a 
little drama out of everything—even this, the entrance of 
monsieur the English captain’s tea. 

As the tray came lightly to rest on the marble-topped 
bedside table, Pullitt came forward and took charge, 
with the air of a general assuming his command, of the 
subsequent pouring and buttering operations. Captain 
Clemons-Barr caught at that instant a full view of Ma- 
dame Gemier. She had stepped back deferentially. Her 
large expressive black eyes were on Pullitt. And her face, 
her sloping shoulders, her fluttering hands, reddened yet 
fine, played a whole unspoken drama, as French forms and 
faces will. “I defer to you—I step back. I do it gladly,” 
said her shoulders and hands. “I do it,”’ said her eyes, 
whose sparkle was veiled momentarily in a mist like a 
purple evening on sea marshes, ‘‘because’’—and at that 
implication the hand of Captain Clemons-Barr gave an 
involuntary jerk, so that he almost spilled his tea. And 
he looked at Pullitt. 

There was as much drama in that solid British figure 
with its broad shoulders and its fine line of the waist, in 
that blond, regular, pink face, as there is in an Annual 
Report. And yet—something different. had touched this 
accustomed fixture of his life. It were as though Pullitt 
were on his guard. This, reflected the captain, would bear 
looking into. The relations of the British Army with the 
native inhabitants must be kept regular. 

All of which happened in a flash—before Madame 
Gemier turned back to the captain, letting her eyes 
sparkle again, and began her daily chronicle of gossip. 
There were all kinds of good service in this Widow Gemier 
with whom he found himself quartered— never in his life 
had he been so coddled, mended and darned--but very 
little deference. She tended him like a slave and ad- 
dressed him like an equal- well, one must adapt himself 
to foreign ways! And always with his tea she made the 
Pas-de-Calais Télégramme, when it arrived, entirely out 
of date; her news was far fresher and much more enter- 
tainingly presented 

“Monsieur,”’ she began, “there are Americans Amer 
ican ladies in this town!"’ News of the peace could 
have been delivered no more dramatically. 

* inquired the captain. 

“Truly it is so,” replied madame; “my faith, but rich! 
Look, monsieur, they come to rebuild Coin Ste.-Marie”’ 
the town in question was an infinitesimal appendage to 
this village of Ily, like a doli’s doll. “‘ Young ladies. No 
more in uniform, but a plain costume of promenade--very 
chic. With a lady most proper—the chaperon, is it not?” 

“I’m sure that’s very good of them,” said the captain 
rather perfunctorily; ‘“‘there’s need of rebuilding.” 


**Cest ca? 


All the French chariness and pessimism dramatized 
itself in Madame Gemier’s eye. 

“Jacques Courriére—he will be glad!’’ said madame 
cynically. ‘The French Work of Orphans found him out 
long ago, and the Ministry of Reconstruction has made 
his allocution to cease. He will again exist without work. 
And imagine what they do! I passed madame the chap- 
eron as I came from market early this morning. She is 
arguing with Verne who had the café at Coin Ste.-Marie 
She speaks with difficulty a French barbarous. | stop, of- 
fering to assist; for while I speak no English, as monsieur 
knows, the head of Verne is thick and he must be made 
coatinually to understand. But of what are they arguing? 
Of the bricks at Ste.-Marie, monsieur. Madame has a 
project. What a project! Part were cleaned by the boche 
prisoners while they were here. Part are not cleaned. It 
is that they divide the cleaned bricks. As if Verne wanted 
the bricks of another! I] am disgusted. Iturnaway. Then 
arrive —the billionairess.”’ 

“The billionairess?’’ inquired Captain Clemons-Barr. 

“Truly so already they call her,” replied madame. 
“Do I not see, 1, that the edging of her blouse beneath is 
convent made, like a wedding veil of the rich? Did she not 
last night give the baker's wife fifteen frances for shoes for 
the little Verdelie, and never stop to see if it were spent for 
shoes or no? Do not the rest pay her a deference especial? 
And one knows, monsieur,” continued madame with an 
air of finality, “‘that Americans reverence nothing but 
money. Also, she is most chic of all. A figure very svelte. 
And chestnut hair with such lights!” 

These morning-news conversations between Madame 
Gemier and the captain broke for Pullitt the ice between 
classes. Occasionally, the whole situation being invid 
iously unconventional, he volunteered a remark. He 
spoke up now in his own French; and I translate as it 
sounded to Madame Gemier. 

“Three automobiles march hither enduring the night. 
Village speak they have much small change. Veritably.”’ 
Then striking a bump of thought too high to ride over in 
his French he relapsed into English: ‘“‘The inhabitants 
do say, sir, that the lady in question is very rich, sir.” 

“Provided they do not ruin Lly also!"’ said madame, 
pursuing her own pessimistic train of thought. “In 
Coronée they showed the mayor a model cottage—a thing 
all American, with a bathtub!’" Madame might have 
been speaking of a sewer as she screwed up her nose and 
repeated, “‘A bathtub, grand heaven! They proposed to 
erect that in Coronée!” 

“T am not entirely without sympathy,” said the cap- 
tain, putting back his empty teacup on the tray--which 
brought Pullitt across the room to pour another cup. 
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Madame at this partial rebuff withdrew; as she backed 
out of the door the captain caught a glimpse of her over 
Pullitt’s shoulder. Her eyes were not on him but on the 
back of that automatic annex to his life. They were veiled 
in that purple mist again; but behind that lay a glint 
was it mischief? 

“Might as well take hold of this thing now,”’ thot 
the captain to himself. And when he spoke his tone had 
the gruffness of a Briton who is touching on the emotions 

*Pullitt!”” he said. At the command in his tone the 
back of Pullitt, who was arranging toilet arti 
marble-topped bureau, stiffened to a military angl 
“Pullitt, I’ve been noticing things.’ 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir,”’ said Pullitt and ventured no 
further word, either of explanation or of curiosity 

“What is—-er—between you and the Widow Gemier?"’ 
inquired the captain, abandoning the tact which, military 
manuals say, must be employed in handling men, and 
plunging to the heart of the matter 

“Nothing, sir,” said Pullitt, but hi 
that of a frozen statue 

“One wouldn't think so 
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attitude was a 


to study the Widow Gemier,” 
said Captain Clemons-Bar 

The attitude cf Pullitt suddenly melted 
for a razor, seemed somehow to miss it. reac hed again 

“I think she ‘as hintentions, sir,’ said Pullitt. He had 
in the proper distribution 


He reached 


schooled himself for long years 
of aspirates through human speech. But under stress or 
agitation he went back to first principles 

“Matrimonial?"’ jerked out the captain 

“Oh, yes, sir; strictly so, sir At least i ne @ 
‘inted.” 

The captain, perceiving that all this was verging or 
emotional manifestation, shifted the point of attack 

‘**How is the little nest here feathered?"’ he asked I 
he ‘s very we il off : 
re plied Pullitt 
an very little torn up. Beside this house—sn 


should say, as the peasant class goes 
“Twelve hectares of farming land ir,” 
promptly, “ 
the stockin’.” 
“Her husband's been dead since 
hasn’t he?"’ inquired the captain. 


1916 or thereabouts 


“Yes, sir Killed in the first attack at Verdun he wa 
sir. There were no children, and she got it all —~Code 
Napoléon or wotever they call it i 


“I should think, Pullitt, that vou'd find all this more 
er -attractive than saving 


said the captair You really couldn't do 


our mone to keep a pub u 

vour old age 

better.” 
“Yes, sir,’ said Pullitt. He 


but set himself furiously to stropping a razor twice already 


added nothing further 


stropped that morning 
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“*] Have Hitched That Gadget to That Bazoonas, and Likew 


ise to Yon Wasset,’’ Said Nancy, “With Results as Stated in Ours of Even Date’ 
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So the captain, after a pause, ventured:. ‘No obstacle; 
no—er—encumbrance?”’ 

“No, sir.” There fell a silence broken only by the swish 
of the razor being stropped to the verge of a red heat. 
it was one of those silences which resolve themselves into 
a contest of wills as to who shall speak first. In the 
proper order of things the servant’s will broke. Speech 
was preceded by a little jerk of the razor into the edge of 
the strop, and a reddening of the pink strip between 
Puilitt’s military collar and the roots of his straw-colored 
back hair. 

“I shouldn’t care to leave my present billet, sir,’ 
Pullitt. 

“Oh!” said the captain—that expressive, drawling 
English “oh,’’ whose very phonetics cannot be imitated 
by any American. And he found himself reddening in 
turn. 

It was a grave emotional crisis; in such an upheaval of 
entiment two Frenchmen, master and man though they 
were, would have fallen into an embrace complicated by 
kissing. For Pullitt had informed his master that he 
could never of course separate himself from the house of 
Clemons-Barr, to whose service he had been born; and 
the captain had conveyed that he was gratefully apprecia- 
tive. 

Pullitt closed the superheated razor. 

“Think I'U! empty your bath now, sir,” he said in a 
gruff tone verging on disrespect. 

He passed through the door, closing it, even in this 
harrowing crisis, with the proper expert gentleness. 
Promptly the captain heard the tones of Madame Gemier, 

parkling like champagne, start up outside. 

Suddenly the captain sat bolt upright in bed staring, 
with eyes which saw not, at the lithograph of Clemenceau 
beside his window. Two series of ideas, two streams of 
thought, started in his mind that morning, rushed to- 
gether and became a torrent. The American million- 
airess—and matrimony! Captain Clemons-Barr fixed his 
eyes on the stubby but godlike features of the immortal 
Tiger and thought. 

Why not? He had nothing against Americans really, 
Old Bruggie, Rhodes scholar, against whom he used to 
run at the Oxford-Cambridge games, had been the de- 
centest sort. He reviewed the officers of the Thirtieth 
Division, with which he had been in liaison in Flanders. 
There had been bounders among them—but there were 
T. G.'s in the British Army too. The rest, he remembered, 
he had really liked. Peculiar in some ways; talked a 
little too much; but good sporting chaps who stood the 
gaff. Even the American accent—he couldn't say, really, 
that he actually disliked it when it was a gentleman speak- 
ing. An American girl ‘ 

flere, for the second time that morning, the captain 
found his cheeks growing hot. 

Why not? If she were pretty and a lady and good and 
all that! It was done right along. The French always 
married that way. A lot of rot was talked about mar- 
riage. Association of ideas flashed for a moment the pic- 
ture of the Honorable Dorothy Rockingham, who had 
once snared his affections and 
whom on his last leave before the 
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Amefican army sales, was battered like an old tin can, 
flaked and rusted like an abandoned helmet. From that 
central point the landscape of Léon Buque’s once fortified 
farm rolled away—a mountain range of trash heaps with 
foothills of oxidizing metal débris. The fortifications were 
now an irregular line of crushed rock and powdered plaster, 
which rose here and there into a peppered fragment of 
wall. The gateway, by a freak of bombardment, still 
stood, its shaky masonry propped with timber; but the 
gate was gone. The house itself, as temporarily repaired 
by the industry of Léon and his son, was a patchwork of 
its original stone, of secondhand brick, of boards gathered 
from the trenches, of sheet iron from the wreckage of 
Nissen huts. Through it all wandered a bedraggled black 
goat; having long ago eaten everything fibrous in the 
trash heaps, he ranged aimlessly between the house, where 
he seemed to have guest privileges, and the sheet-iron hut, 
which served as a barn. 

The skirt of Nancy, her boots, the slice of leather jacket 
showing outside of the hood of her car were of a worn, 
serviceable brown as low-toned as the landscape. Pres- 
ently from far within came a sharp, spitting, wholly 
unladylike “Damn!” and the rest of Nancy emerged, 
straightened up—and any competent observer would have 
said that the dismal landscape began at once to take on 
light and color. Her face, framed by a khaki army shirt 
below, a brown fur cap above, was itself toned in browns— 
but browns twinkling with illumination, like a fire among 
dead leaves. The cap could not wholly confine the tendrils 
of her hair, now curling rebelliously with the mists of 
morning; and those threads of light seemed undeter- 
mined whether to be chestnut or golden. Her frank and 
extremely clear eyes shot from tawny irises electric 
glimpses of irritation into the complex puzzle of greasy 
bolts, tangled insulated wire and meaningless masses of 
steel and grease forming the inside of the flivver. The ex- 
pression of determined irritation which had drawn her 
ample mouth into a crimson thread could not eliminate 
two dimples shaped like crescent moons, harmonizing in 
their delicate line with the long, delicate curves of her 
face. Her complexion had tanned to the tint of a tea rose, 
through which flushed becomingly the heat of her labor 
and her rage. Her figure was supple and slim, with a sug- 
gestion of the athletic boy; but her feet, as she stood re- 
garding her mechanized problem, assumed to each other 
an angle most feminine and saucy. 

“Curses on all self-starters!”’ said Nancy aloud. 

At that instant footsteps sounded from the duckboard 
walk outside. She looked across the hood of the car to 
behold an apparition, framed for a moment in the wreck- 
age of Léon Buque’s gate, and in a moment gone—but a 
perfect, definite picture. It was a British officer in full, 
dapper uniform, from the brushed top of his smart cap to 
the polished glory of his boots and spurs. He was strolling 
with his hands behind him; they held a swagger stick, 
which he was wagging coolly, mechanically. The leisurely 
pace of his stroll, the attitude of his long figure, the steady 
glance of his blue eye implied a sense of British imper- 
sonality. He seemed to regard this universe tolerantly. 
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“Go on with your activities,” he told the world; “I permit 
them.”*. That impersonal glance swept the battered tin 
car, swept its mistress standing with a monkey wrench 
poised. She had space to note a clean-cut face, plenty of 
jaw, and a mouth, below the conventional cropped mus- 
tache, with an expression which somehow started a new 
flutter of disturbance within her. But nothing in his 
countenance, as his look swept over her, indicated that she 
was at all different from the battered landscape or Léon 
Buque’s goat. 

The apparition passed. Nancy stood for an instant 
stock-still; then expressed herself in pantomime. She 
stuck out her tongue; she made play of throwing the 
monkey wrench in his direction. As on a sudden after- 
thought, she drew the greasy gauntlet from her right 
hand, stepped in range of the driving mirror beside the seat. 
It was as she suspected—there was a smudge of grease 
along her left cheek. She pulled her handkerchief from 
her sleeve, found that all too small for the purpose, lifted 
the front cushion, captured a wad of waste, chose a com- 
paratively clean spot—and finished the operation with two 
hasty dabs. For there were footsteps again beyond the 
slivered wall, footsteps whose rhythm she recognized. She 
threw the waste on the floor of the car; she had scarcely 
slipped on her gauntlet and picked up the monkey wrench 
when an easy and musical voice spoke from the gateway. 

“Pardon me; is there anything I can do to help?” 

The captain, having arrayed himself and gone forth in 
search of the American millionairess, had run across her 
when least expected. That vision rising from the hood 
of the battered car had struck him fair between the eyes. 
He had intended, on meeting her, to extend the official 
greetings of the British Army with just the proper balance 
between formality and casualness. He had even planned 
his introductory remark. And suddenly—there she was, 
perfectly recognizable by the description of Madame 
Gemier. It brought a catch at his heart, a wave of blood 
to his throat that choked all speech. And he fell back 
perforce on the refuge of an embarrassed Briton—that 
calm and slightly superior stare. He had strolled on a 
hundred vards and was calling himself a fool, when it 
occurred to him that he had funked the job. Captain 
Clemons-Barr thereupon made a military about-face, 
squared his shoulders and marched back. And now, by 
putting all his determination into the matter and by 
clearing his throat with several preliminary swallows, he 
managed to get out that casual preliminary remark as 
aforesaid. 

Nancy stood balancing the monkey wrench in her 
gauntleted hand. Her irritation by now extended to the 
whole universe, including conspicuously this British offi- 
cer who had the indecency to be clean as a new whistle and 
hadn’t had the decency to stop and offer help or the greet- 
ings of the English-speaking race. Which accounted for 
the deliberate sauciness of her reply: 

“Tf you can go to the particular city in the U. S. A. 
where Satan manufactures these contraptions, and get 
back again before noon with a new starting system 
probably. Otherwise you cannot.” 

That was a deliberate slam, 
Nancy felt the moment she had 





armistice he had found engaged 
elsewhere—an engagement ter- 
minated by marriage a year ago 
The captain explored that ven- 
tricle of his heart to which the 
Honorable Dorothy had been 
once affixed and found not even 
asear. If this American were the 
right sort of girl 

Pullitt had reéntered with the 
folded bathtub. He put it away, 
started exploration in the solemn 
walnut wardrobe 

*Pullitt,” said the captain sud- 
dently, “I think I'll have the new 
uniform to-day-—and the high 
boots ve 

“Yes, sir,” said Pullitt. But 
he did not turn round; which was 
fortunate, because for the third 
ime that morning Captain 
Clemons-Barr was blushing. 

Feel like a.fool!” he was 

If, 
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aying to himse 
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A ABOUT the same hour of a 


somber French winter morn- 
ing Naney Brastow, worker in 
the ranks of the Fund for De- 
vastated France, stood half bur- 
ied in the entrails of a little tin 
tation wagon. Winter in French 
Flanders! The dismal skies 
erved only to emphasize the 
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gotit out; probably he’d go away 
now. Her reference to Satan 
would even be interpreted by the 
British mind as a piece of un- 
womanly profanity. She had 
stepped square on the face of the 
only human being in Ily-sur-Flére 
who promised amusement and 
excitement; and she tried to tell 
herself that she didn’t care. But 
the Britisher never even blinked. 
He only stood looking down into 
the hollow caverns of the car. 

“Can’t say I know this sort of 
automobile,” he said. ‘Have 
you tried fastening that gadget 
there to something or other?” 

“T have hitched that gadget to 
that bazoonas, and likewise to 
yon wasset,”’ said Nancy, “‘with 
results as stated in ours of even 
date.” Something about this 
Britisher seemed to raise up the 
worst in her, to make her slangy 
and impertinent and vulgar. 
Damming a flood of language of 
the same kind she held herself 
for the moment to the un- 
trimmed, common tongue. 

“The lights work, so it can’t 
be the battery,” she said. ‘“Some- 
thing’s slipped loose in the 
connection with that absurd self- 
starter.” With a rush of swift, 
accurate movement she closed 








dismal earth below. The auto- 
mobile itself, a relic of the 


“If You Think I'm Afraid to Face You * She Whipped Out 





the hood. ‘‘Have to crank her 
Continued on Page 28) 
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T WILL be generally admitted 
that in the height of his activities 
Mr. Rockefeller was the financial 

of America. Yet he could 
never be crowded or hurried. He was 
o slow as to be exasperating. There 
was never any confusion on his desk. 
I never heard his voice raised above 

a low conversational tone but once 
or twice. Yet who will say that he 
lacked force or financial sagacity? 
I had my training with that man. I 
was with a master. I learned from 
him to be quiet, to have no confusion 
around me, to wait forever, if need 
be, or decisions or for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose. 

Mr. Rockefeller usually held him- 
self well in hand regardless of the 
provocation to let his temper go. In 
fact, I doubt if he has a temper. 
Certainly I never saw any evidence 
of it in my thirty years of service 
first as the first stenographer the 
Standard Oil ever had, and later as 
Mr. Rockefeller’s financial secretary. 
Mr. Henry M. Flagler, on the other 
hand, was very apt to express his 
dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms. 
I remember his secretary, Mr. W. 
H. Beardsley, once telling me of an 
when Mr. Flagler scored 
him roundly with little regard for po- 
lite speech, and then at Christmas, 
which followed shortly, making him 
of bonds to the value of 
Beardsley 
and I were together in the early days 
f the Standard Oil, and when the 
individual founders 
became so great as to necessitate dis- 
tinct offices Mr. Flagler took Beards- 
ley and Mr. Rockefeller chose me 

Undoubtedly Mr. Rockefeller had 

learned that self-control was 
short cut to the control of both 
men and events His trait of sitting 
and apparently unconcerned 
unless something would be gained by 
letting go, was well illustrated in an 
mportant lawsuit in which not only 


genius 


occasion 


a present 


everal thousand dollars. 


oO 


interests of its 





early 


the 


tigh? 
ign 


a large sum of money was involved 
but a matter of vital importance 
was at stake, 





Three well-known judges served as 
Prominent attorneys were 
ranged on either side of the long table, and Mr. Rockefeller 
sat in the witness chair under cross-examination. His man- 
ner was quiet, his face inscrutable and expressionless as he 


arbiters 


answered the questions put to him in his low, slow, easy, 
We had reason to believe that 
the cross-examining attorney held personal malice against 
Mr. Rockefeller, and he displayed this in the manner of his 
que stior 


ilmost drawling voice 


and more especially in the acrid tones of his voice. 
Why He Did Not Answer 


“M" ROCKEFELLER, I call for the production « 
pi a letter which I wrote you on such a date.” 

The letter in question was full of inquiries relative to 
Standard Oil affairs which he had had na legal right to 
It. was produced, marked as an exhibit, and then 
read with great gusto and emphasis 

QUESTION: Mr. 

ANSWER: I think I did, judge. 

QUESTION: Did you answer that letter? 

ANSWER: I think not, judge 

A second and a third letter of other dates were marked 
for exhibit with the same procedure and identically the 
the latter in a 


=~ 


KNOW 


Rockefeller, you received that letter? 


same questions and answers, oft, almost 
purring voice. Then followed: 


QUESTION: You say you received all those letters, Mr. 


Rockefeller? 

ANSWER: I think I did, judge. 

QUESTION: You say you did not answer any of those 
letters? 


ANSWER: I don't think I did, judge 

QUESTION: Why didn’t you answer those letter 
knew me, didn’t you? 

ANSWER: Oh, yes! I knew you! 

The effect was electrical as the words snapped out with 
smarting emphasis behindthem. The attorney grew almost 


? You 
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. D. Rockefeller Waiting His Turn —at the Polls 
ipoplec tic with rage The room became as still as death 
Meanwhile Mr Roc 
muscle, and sat there as thoug 
was all about. 

So many people have an idea that Mr. Rockefeller ha 
the characteristics of the fabled miser, counting his gold 
and gloating over his wealth. Quite the contrary i 
He never counted his securities, never personally 
or delivered stocks or bonds that we re bought or s é 
In fact, in the thirty years of my 
service with Mr. Rockefeller his securities had never beet 
counted until the time of my resignation, and then tl 
Mr 


cefeller had not so much as moved a 


rh he did not know what it 


true 


, , 
received 





never signed checks 


was done only at my request as a matter of record 
Rockefeller would never do himself what he could trust 
another to do for him, even to the blotting of his signatures 





on the certificate books, which was done by the coldred 
office messenger standing at his elbow. 
At various times I have been asked as to his actual 


wealth—if the report of it was exaggerated, and so on 
I have always appreciated that my relation to Mr. Rocke- 
feller was in a fiduciary capacity, and that all such infor- 
mation was confidential. Therefore, alt! ade up 
a statement of his worth every six months, I never stated 
any figures to the curious-minded 

The National City Bank found it 
haleyon days. I tified one day that 
Stillman was asking for me on the telep 
answered he was very my 

“Say nothing to ar 
me at the bank.” 

The National City Bank was then at 54 Wall Street, and 
Mr. Stillman’s office the Everyone 
familiar with Wall Street in that time will remember the 
banking floor in the basement. 

Mr. Stillman was waiting for me, and upon being showr 
to hi ado, ““M Roger | 


ugh we mz 


impetus in these 
Mr James 
When | 


Was ni 
hone. 
terious 

but come as 


yone, 300N as possil le to 





was on second floor. 


room he aid without more 















want vou to te John Rx afel 
that I want him to depo ‘ 
here 

The t t jue ) M | Ke 
feller wv ask will be what ate 


allow him irepile 


interest vou w 
You tell him I will pay him for 
SIX, 
| want 


live 


seven pe;r ce 
him 

lars l expect to get five millior 
William Rockefeller, the 
Standard Oil, from Kuhr 


from Mr. Morgan and others. There 


t i! inter 


irom 


hive 


are a number of big things coming 


ndicate underwritings and t 
Ke and he is more than likely t 
nake ten « hil tee per cent tt 

f re m I want the n ‘ 

I telephoned Mr. Rockefeller, ar 
i r tw late ece ed i tri 
t to deposit the five 1 


in the Vaults 


N THE present discussion of M 
Rockefeller fortune it is interest 


ng to recali the first ¢ lence oO t 


earliest perceptible inwiteld) grow 


As it kept increasing, like a whall 
growing bigger and bigger eve time 
it turned, it became a question ol 
policy and convenience to divide hi 
securities and not have ther all it 


one safe-deposit vault as heretofore 


It wa decided in ma g the 
change to secure ample ! fe 
years to come l tool ! tter ul 
with the safe builde and toget! 
we worked out pla and specifica 
fh wl h diiyv resuited ‘arg 
teel vaults built inside the reg 
fe-de] tva These er vau 
we ted with ste helving at 
mali ct rye eel boxe { ecu 
t and protected | heav. mb 
nat j s. Eacl iult opened out 
nto a clear space wn as our ¢ j 
Ix t ny wil Wa protecte 1} 
hea teel bar rh roon " 


pon cutters, so that from three t 
me : , ion required, ¢ iid cut 
1 it one time 
I wa ither proud of the t “ 
and stematic arrangement and 
naturally desired ex f Mr. Rockefell 
probation, for the arrangement wa t pract j 
unique I spoke of it three ' , 
finally n mport ties | e fruit 
All rht, Mr. Roge he i ‘ ‘ 1 
and take al it them 

r} A e of the rare i hen } 
to tl fies 1 we walked t} the Ne 

treet € i f 26 Broadwa } j Exch ‘ 
vault g | ecog i sw ' ‘ 
door. They did not know that r > ienmasbunen an 

mplet hadowed by n , 
did not know. I motioned to Mr. | ' pre 
dent and general manager, and a ime 1 j 
sented Mr. Rockefeller 

Mr. Rockefeller greeted hin lia hen bega ’ 
usual w to a juestior How ; custome 

ou? What is ; iverage re How many st 
holders ha yur pany? What « is do ye i 
and Oo ¢ Mea vwhile we ha } inced t the « T 
room, and I had worked th tw 
of the vaults. Mr. Rockefe _ iad 

yuind casual at the t ‘ ered ; 
der. I pulled two or three op 
bond Vere ept A\fte iT 
peech 

Ye Mr Roger 1 i er A 

yster I’m glad to have seen it. Le 

In all he was there for p ter 
all the years that I had charge of |} ecur 
or time that he ever ¢ ed } ' 

M A experience of a ¢ i | ct ! 
the statement w h I have he iy , + these © 
former! before the wa et i no place where ‘ 

f | i ‘ . gr te 


Continued on Page &! 








TER 


TYHE blue prints 
and specifica 
tions in the case 


f Tidbury Epps SELVSETRATEO B 
Lollow: 

Age: the early thirties. 

Status: bachelor. 

Habitat: Mrs. Kelty’s Refined Boarding House, 


Brooklyn. 

Occupation: a lesser clerk in the wholesale selling 
department of Spingle & Blatter, Nifty Straw Hattings. 
See Advts. 

Appearance: that of a lesser clerk. Weight: feather. 
Eyes: apologetic. Teeth: obvious. Figure: 
Nature: kind. Disposition: 


Nose: stub. 
brief. Manner: diffident. 
amiable but subdued. 

Conspicuous vices: none. 

Conspicuous virtues: none. 

Distinguishing marks: none. 

Tidbury was no Napoleon. He was aware of this, and 
so was everybody in the hat company, including, unfor- 
tunately, Titus Spingle, the president, who felt that he 
knew a thing or two about Bonapartes because he had once 
been referred to in a straw-hat trade paper as the Napoleon 
of Hatdom, 

Mildly, as he did everything else in life, Tidbury ad- 
mired, indeed almost envied, Mr. Spingle’s silk shirts, 
which customarily suggested an explosion in a paint 
factory. But such sartorial grandeur, Tidbury felt, was 
not for him. He stuck to plain white shirts, dark blue ties 
and pepper-and-salt suits. The pepper-and-salt suit was 
invented for Tidbury Epps. 

Tidbury worked diligently and even cheerfully on a high 
stool and a low salary, copying neat little black figures into 
big black books. The salary and the stool were the same 
lidbury had been given when he first came to New York 
from Calais, Maine, ten years before. 

It probably never entered his head, as he bent over his 
columns of digits that crisp fall morning, that in their 
sanctum of real mahogany and Spanish leather his em- 
ployers were discussing him. 

“Whitaker has quit,” announced Mr. Blatter, who acted 
as sales manager. 

Mr. Spingle’s acre of face, pink and dimpled from much 
good living, showed concern. 

“How come you can’t keep an assistant, Otto?” he 
inquired 

“After they've been with me for six months,” ex- 
plained Mr. Blatter modestly, ‘‘they get so good that they 
simply have to get better jobs.” 

“Well, got any candidates for a 
the place?” queried the president. 

“Burdette?” suggested Mr. Blat- 
ter. 

Mr. Spingle eliminated Burdette 
with a quick flick of his finger. 

“Too young,” he said, 

* Wetsei?”’ 

**Too old.” 

*Fiteh?”’ 

* Too careless.” 

“ Hydeman?”’ 

“Too inexperienced,” 

**Well,”’ ven 
tured Mr, Blat- 
ter, “‘what about 
Tidbury Epps?’ 


“Shove Up Your Chair, 
Old Sport. You Look 
Like a@ Live Gne. Tf 

Like Your Face" 
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Spingle’s 


cluded his shoulders, 
face and entire 
body. 

“He's neither too old, too young, too careless nor 
too inexperienced,”’ advanced Mr. Blatter. 

“You're not serious, Otto?” j 


SARG 


“Sure Iam. Epps has been with us ten years and 
he’s workec hard. I believe in giving our old em- 
ployes a chance.” 

“So do I,” rejoined the Napoleon of Hatdom; “ but 
you know perfectly well, Otto, that Tidbury Epps is 
a dud.” 

“He’s as conscientious as a Pilgrim father,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Blatter. 

“That’s just the trouble with him,” snorted Mr. 
Spingle. 

“He spends so much time being conscientious that 
he hasn’t time to be anything else. Not that I object 
to a man having a conscience, y’understand. But 
Epps hasn’t anything else. You know how it is in 
the hat trade, Otto; you’ve got to be a good fellow.” 

Mr. Spingle paused to pat his silken bosom, in hue 
reminiscent of sunset in the Grand Cafion. That he was a 
good fellow, a bon vivant, even, was generally admitted in 
the hat trade. 

“You see,”’ went on the Napoleon of Hatdom, “your 
assistant has to be nice to the trade. That’s almost his 
chief job. Remember the motto of our house is ‘Our 
business friends are our personal friends.’ That’s meant a 
lot to us, Otto. Now and then you've simply got to take 
a big buyer out and show him a good time—buy him a meal 
and take him to the Winter Garden. You and I are mostly 
too busy to do it, but your assistant isn’t. Whitaker 
made us a lot of good friends, and good customers, too, 
because he was a regular fella and knew the ropes. But 
can you imagine old Epps giving a party?” 

Mr. Blatter was forced to admit that he couldn’t. 

“But he’s so willing,” he argued. 

‘Oh, sure,”” agreed Mr. Spingle; ‘and sober and indus- 
trious, and stands without hitching and all that. But he’s 
too much of a hermit. No more personality than a parsnip. 
Nospirit. Nonerve. No fire. No zip. Sorry I can’t jump 
him up; he may be a good man, but he’s not a good fellow.” 

“I suppose it will have to be Hydeman, then,” re- 
marked Mr. Blatter, rising. ‘‘He’s a little too slick and 
flip to suit me, and we don’t know much about him, but I 
suppose he’d know how to show a buyer Broadway.” 

“T’'ll bet he would,” said Mr. Spingle. “Try him 
out. But watch his expense account, Otto.” 

So Tidbury Epps continued to enjoy his high stool 
and his low salary and to copy endless little figures into 
big black books. His shoulders drooped when he heard 
of Hydeman’s quick promotion, but he said nothing. 

Messrs. Spingle and Blatter, being 
interested solely in what went on out- 
side men’s heads, did not attempt to 
find out what was wrong with Tidbury 
Epps. But had a_ psychoanalyst 
peered darkly into the interior of Tid- 
bury’s small round cranium he would 
have instantly noted that Mr. Epps 
was suffering from a bad case of infe- 

riority com- 
plex, com- 
plicated by 
an acute 
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“Well, Old Tid, I'it Bet You Wish You Were Going 
to be in My Shoes To-Night"’ 


attack of Puritanical complex. If anybody was to blame 
for this it was not Tidbury himself but his Aunt Elvira, 
who, with the aid of a patented cat-o’-nine-tails she had 
sent all the way to Chicago for, willow switches from her 
own back yard, and an edged tongue that cut worse than 
either, had confined his juvenile steps to a very straight 
and exceedingly narrow path by the simple process of lam- 
basting him roundly whenever he so much as glanced to 
the right or to the left. 

Aunt Elvira was a lean woman with no digestion to 
speak of, and the chief tenet of her philosophy was that 
whatever is enjoyable is sinful. 

She impressed this creed on young Tidbury with her thin 
but sinewy arm, until one day while castigating him vio- 
lently for laughing at a comic supplement that the groceries 
had come in she succumbed to an excess of virtue and a 
broken blood vessel. 

Tidbury promptly came to New York with two suits of 
flannel underwear and many suppressed desires, and went 
soberly to work in the hat company. His subsequent life 
was as empty of adventure, variety, sin or success as the 
life of a Hubbard squash. His job wholly absorbed him 
The little figures in the big books became his only world 
He had never learned to play. 

Yet people liked Tidbury, even while they thought him 
kin to the snail. He had a quiet twinkle in his eye and he 
took over mean jobs and night work without a peep of 
protest. It was his willingness to take on overtime work 
and his quiet competence that first attracted the approv- 
ing eye of Mr. Blatter. But Mr. Blatter had to admit that 
Mr. Spingle had diagnosed the case of Tidbury Epps all 
too accurately; Tidbury was indubitably, incurably a 
dud; and that is worse than being a dub. If any latent 
fire lurked beneath that pepper-and-salt bosom no one had 
ever glimpsed so much as a spark of it. Tidbury never 
lived up to that twinkle in his eye. 

One would have said that Tidbury was as inconspicuous 
as an oyster in a fifteen-cent stew, and yet love, myste- 
rious, ubiquitous love, found him out and laid him vio- 
lently by the heels. 

It was the round black eyes of Martha Ritter, the new 
girl at the information desk, and the way she cocked her 
head on one side when she smiled, that first brought to 
Tidbury the alarming realization that his heart was some- 
thing more than a pump. 

She was an alert little thing who would have been 
teaching school in her native Ohio village of Granville had 
not the glittering metropolitan magnet drawn her to it as 
every year it draws ten thousand Martha Ritters from ten 
thousand Granvilles. 

She smiled at Tidbury one day as he registered his 
punctual arrival on the time clock, and a sudden strange 
warmth was kindled under his pepper-and-salt coat. 
Tidbury knew that it was wicked to feel so good, but he 
couldn’t help it. Love laughs at complexes. 

He saw her home; he called on her; he brought her 
salted peanuts; he took her to a concert in Central Park; 
he kept her picture on his washstand. But, characteris- 
tically, Tidbury as a lover was no volcano of imperious 
emotion. He was no aggressive bark, battling fiercely 
against wind and wave; he was a chip, floating with the 
tide. Matrimony, with Martha, was a desirable but 
distant shore; he would drift there in time. But Martha 
Ritter, who had more than a dash of romance in her, did 
not think much of this sort of courting. 

The last time he had been with her—they had gone to 
the Aquarium to view the fishes—pent-up protest had 
burst from her, and she had exclaimed, “Oh, Tidbury, you 
are so—so quiet!” 
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The words had jolted him; he had said them over to 
himself uncounted times, and had pondered over them; 
indeed he was trying to keep from thinking of them as he 
bent over his task the day they made Hydeman assistant 
to the sales manager. Tidbury had noticed lately that 
Martha talked about Mr. Hydeman a great deal; she had 
mentioned his polished finger nails; she had suggested that 
Tidbury would do well to get one of those high-lapeled, 
snug-waisted suits that Mr. Hydeman affected; she had 
quoted some of Mr. Hydeman’s witticisms, and had re- 
tailed some incidents from his highly colored life. In short, 
she appeared to have taken a sudden acute interest in 
Mr. Hydeman. 

Tidbury Epps could not drive from his mind the dis- 
quieting thought that Mr. Hydeman as a rival would 
be dangerous. In the washroom Mr. Hydeman made no 
secret of his finesse as a Don Juan. He was everything 
that Tidbury was not —dashing, worldly, confident. There 
was something abcut his smooth black hair, held in place 
by a shiny gummy substance, something about the angle 
at which he tilted his short-brimmed hat, something about 
the way his tight little knot of brilliant tie fitted into his 
modishly low collar, something about the way he filliped the 
ash from his cigarette so that one could see the diamond 
twinkle on his finger—that carried a subtle suggestion of 
sophistication and an adventurous nature. 

That morning they had entered together—Tidbury and 
Mr. Hydeman—and Tidbury, with icy fingers gripping his 
heart, had noted that Martha bestowed on Mr. Hydeman 
a smile with a lingering personal note in it, while her 
greeting to Tidbury was a curt formal nod. His bitter cup 
was full, and for the first time in his life he gave way to the 
pangs of jealousy when, at noontime, he saw Mr. Hydeman 
take her to lunch. Tidbury came upon them, talking and 
laughing together, and Martha made not the slightest 
attempt to conceal her interest in the suave new assistant 
to the sales manager; she was open, even brazen about it. 

Tidbury was mocdily copying figures and trying not to 
heed the fact that the green-eyed monster was clutching 
him with torturing talons when Mr. Hydeman came up to 
his desk and prodded him playfully in the ribs. 

“Well, old Tid,” remarked Mr. Hydeman, ‘I'll bet you 
wish you were going to be in my shoes to-night.” 

Tidbury looked up from his work. 

“Why?” he asked. 

For answer Mr. Hydeman thrust two tickets beneath 
Tidbury’s stub of nose. With only a vague comprehension 
Tidbury glanced at what was printed on them. 


ADMIT ONE 
THE PAGAN ROUT 
ALL GREENWICH VILLAGE WILL BE THERE 
WEBBER HAL 
ONLY PERSONS IN COSTUME ADMITTED 
Don’t Miss THE DARING GARDEN OF EDEN BALLET AND MASQUE 
AT FOUR A.M. 


“Are you a Greenwich Villager?” asked Tidbury. 
Mr. Hydeman smiled at the note of horror in Tidbury’s 
voice. ‘Oh, I hang out down there,’’ he admitted airily. 
“And you're going to the Pagan 
Rout?” | 
Even into the seclusion of Calais, 
Maine, and Mrs. Keity’s, rumors of } 
that revel had filtered. | 
*“*T never miss one,” 
replied Mr. Hydeman 
























grandly. ‘‘And say, I've a T 

costume this year that’s a ’ = 

knockout.” _— a 
“You have?” — 
“Yes. I’ve got a preacher's | f } 4 


outfit. Can you imagine me 
a parson?”’ 
Weakly Tid- 
bury said he 
couldn't. . 
“‘And say,” 
went on Mr. 
Hydeman, low- 
ering his voice 
to a confidential 
whisper, ‘I'll 
have a flask or 
two of hip oil 


on me.”” ‘ 
“Hip oil?” j 
“Sure. Dia- 
mond juice.”’ \ 
‘*Diamond 
juice?” 


“Aw, hooch. 
For me and the a 
gal.” 

“The girl?” 
quavered Tid- 
bury. 

“Say,” demanded Mr. Hydeman, 
“did you think I was going to take a 
hippopotamus with me?” 

Tidbury’s small face was pathetic. 

“You don’t know what you’re miss- 
ing, Tid,” Mr. Hydeman rattled on 
“It’s a real naughty party. Those cos- 
tumes! Oh, bebe.”” Mr. Hydeman rolled 
his eyes toward the roof and blew thither a kiss Last 
year there was a Cleopatra there and she didn’t have a 
thing on her but a pair of ns 

‘The cashier’s waiting for these figures,’"” mumbled Mr. 
Epps. ‘I’ve got to go to him.” 

He heard Hydeman’s sniggle of laughter behind him. 

That evening the desperate Tidbury met Martha Ritter 
as she was leaving the hat company’s building. 

** May I come to see you to-night?” he asked, trying not 
to stammer and hoping his ears were not as red as they 
felt. ‘‘There’s a nice band concert in Prospect Park and I 
thought ——” 

Martha Ritter cocked her head to one 
mysteriously. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Epps,” she said ccolly, “but | have an 
engagement.” 

“You—have—an-engagement?” He 
words as if they were a prison sentence 

“Yaa” 

“Where?” 


“Oh, it’s a masquerade.”” She smiled, her head on 


ide and smiled 


repeated the 


one side. 
“Who are you going with?” he blurted; he was 
trembling. 

“That would be telling,” she laughed. ‘“‘ Well, good 
night, Mr. Epps. I must hurry home and get my cos- 
tume on. I’m going as a gypsy.”” And she 

disappeared into the maw of the Subway. 
A masquerade! Ingypsy costume! Tidbury 
was struck by the lightning of complete reali 
zation; he understood Hydeman’s leer now. 











"Lo, Cutie,"" He Remarked 


in Accents Stightly Blurred. 


“Where's Cleopotter?** 





n 
* 
Feebly he leaned against a lamp post unt | his 
numbed brain could recover from the impact 
Then he committed asin. Deliberately he kicked 
the lamp-post a vicious kick. ‘‘ Darn it all,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Yes, gosh darn it all!” 
Then he went wearily to his boarding house. Morosel 


he ate of Mrs. Kelty's boiled beef and bread pudding; 
morosely he sat in his lonely stall of a bedroom and 
glowered at a hole in the red carpet 

“I'm too quiet 
self in a sort of litany. ‘Yes, too gosh darn quie 

And when he thought of Martha, sweet simple Martha 
and so short a time ago his Martha, at the Pagan Rout 


with Hydeman, surrounded by indecorous and no doubt 


Too darn quiet,” he kept saying to hin 





inebriate denizens of Greenwich Village, h head all but 
burst. That she was lost ar d, most p int th rught of all 
lost to him, kept be iting in upor his brair He moaned 

Suddenly his spine traightened with a terrible resolve 
His small guileless face was set in lines of stern decisi 
He leaped from his chair, ¢ l bra bee 
rummaged in his trunk and we five hard 
saved dollars in a s¢ 

Clapping his hat on his head in emulation of the tilt 
Mr. Hydeman's hat Tidbury issued fort! In the hail he 
passed Mrs. Kelty who regarded him with some su prise 

“You're not going out, Mr. Epps?” she asked. “Why 


it’s after nine!” 
“Tam going out, Mrs. Kelty,” announced Tidbury Epp 
“Back soon?” 


" may never come back,” he answered } 
““Sakes alive! Where are you g 
‘I am going,” said Tidbur fir t 
devil.” 
And he strode into the night 
i 
EVER having ¢g e to the ade | before, Mr. fT ee 
somewhat perplexed in 1 d as to the direction he 
should take But a moment's reflection « ed his 
that Greenwich Village was the r t pron ng place ft 
! L pilig Ke He had 
eve ” the bef } 
had bee ura ere 
starting st rtneg prot 
yar imp t in th ngie¢ 
j I i New ¥ had reached 
i his ears. He believe 
§ - that if the de I any he 
3 } a New Y¥< the ‘ 








Mr. Ep le hed 
Wa i t al 
‘J tarted f . | g We 
Fourth Street the 
t deter 1 tread ne 
penetrating a trackle 
ind i t ested l 
He ‘ pprehe t 
! I ed i 
‘ { ‘ yust iT nm ' 
‘ At er he 


He Followed These Masqueraders With the Wary Steps 
of an Indian Statking a Moose 


Continued on Page 8&9 
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his back toward the locomotive and his rifle 
upright beside him the guard sat on a rock, 

idiy nursing one knee; Engineer Casey had turned 
to wipe his hands on some 
vaste and the fireman was ab- 
orbed in a zippy item in the 
morning paper about a hus- 
band whe became so disgruntled 
with his wife for refusing to per 
mit him to kill her and the three 
hildren that he retired to the 
ellar and sulked for two days. 
Conviets 303 and 671 swung 
noiselessly up into the cab. a 
‘The husband also com- : 
tained 4 But 
what further griev 
unces the wronged 


[isis chance came in mid-afternoon. With 


hero nursed the fire 
man never did ascer 
tain \ pi k handle 
de cended solidly on 
the back of his head 
and Casey whirled 
at the sound, just in 
time to receive the 
convex side of a 
hovel full in the 
face He pitched 
backward out of the 
cab at the precise 
moment the guard 
came to life and 
opened fire, plump 
ing the very first 
hot into Casey's 
thigh with profes- 
ional accuracy. The unfortunate engineer had hardly 
truck the ground before the gravel train began to move 
out of the pit, under a fusillade from the guard and a watch- 
tower three hundred yards to the left, which had caught 
the alarm. Two other watchtowers opened on it as the 
engine poked its nose round the wall of the pit, but 303 had 
thrown the throttle wide, and they were making twenty 
live miles an hour when the locomotive crashed the gates. 

Guards were running from all directions, officials bel- 
lowed orders and warnings, but no confusion ensued among 
the prisoners. Neither did they make any attempt to turn 
the opportunity into a general delivery, but stood quietly 
where they were, watching. 

“They couldn't hit a barn door,” exulted 671, as the 
bullets cracked overhead and whined past them on both 
sides. Some struck the tender; not a few tore through the 
ab; but neither of the fugitives was touched. They 
thundered downgrade under a wild barrage, and then a 
curve in the line carried them to the lee side of a lumber 

ard, which acted as a screen, 

“Slow her up at the slashing,” yelled 671. 

“She's slowing up on her own account —we've started 
to climb,” bawled 303, who was leaning out to watch the 
track, 

Next instant he jerked his head in and made a frantic 
dive for the step 

“Jump!’’ he screamed, “ Derail ahead.” 

Both went out of the same side of the cab just as the 
locomotive took the siding. The embankment was of sand 
and gravel and sloped gradually, so they landed without 
real injury, rolling over and over in the tangle of weeds at 
the bottom. A terrific crash some distance ahead and a 
hissing boom of steam that made them both duck in ap- 
prehension as they scrambled to their feet; then they 
plunged into the brush. 

‘What'd you go and jump on me for?” snarled 303, 
whose loss of skin promised to make standing a pleasure. 

**How—the hell could I—help it!’’ panted 671, as he 
‘truggled through the clinging huckleberries, and no 
further words were exchanged. As though it had been 
previously agreed upon they separated, 303 heading east 
while his confederate held northwest. 

When he had run so far that every breath sent a stab 
through his chest 671 paused to listen. Then he flopped 
down and burrowed under a vine for a rest. He was now 
everal miles from the prison and no sounds of pursuit 
reached him. Doubtless every available guard was scour- 
ing the countryside, aided by town and county officers 
and volunteers from the ranches, but they would move 
fearfully and with caution-—in all likelihood without plan 
too so he considered there was no immediate danger. 

His most pressing need was a change of clothes. The 
question of food did not bother him—it would be easy to 

d an orchard or vegetable patch—but so long as he wore 
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“All Right, John, 
Me No Hurtee 
You, Savvy?" 
Cried the Fugitive 


prison garb he dared not stir in the sight 
of men 

After a while, fancying that he heard 
men shouting to one another far back, 
he crawled out and continued his flight, moving with the 
utmost wariness. His line of progress took him far from 
the main roads, and the country was so thinly settled that 
few detours were necessary in order to avoid the farms. 
Arrived at a brawling stream he waded up it for a full half 
mile, stepped out and walked southeast some distance, 
circled back and waded upstream again until well into 
the foothills. Satisfied at last that he had sufficiently 
messed his trail to throw the dogs off the scent, should 
they ever pick it up, he sealed the steep bank and en- 
tered the forest. 

There was a cathedral gloom under the giant trees, a 
gloom pierced by long powdered shafts of light. The still- 
ness made him apprehensive, and he stopped, half minded 
to sneak back to the brush. But he subdued the impulse 
and began to skirt the forest’s edge. He still had the pick 
handle with him. 

With almost two hours to wait until sundown and 
nothing to be gained from further flight until he had 
changed clothes, he hid the pick handle under a log and 
climbed into one of the lesser trees. The chances of any- 
body coming along were remote, because the lumber gangs 
were higher up, but 671 prided himself on providing against 
every conceivable contingency. Stretched comfortably in 
the crotch of a huge limb he waited for darkness, feeling 
secure for the first time since their get-away. 

And while he waited he planned, carefully checking over 
all the possibilities and canvassing measures to meet them. 
First he must secure a suit somewhere, and a shirt, and hat 
and shoes, Without them he was a goner; given them, he 
felt confident of freedom. 

“All I gotta do is lay low for a while,” he decided, and 
that turned his thoughts to Beansey. ‘‘The poor boob,” 
he muttered with a sort of savage contempt, ‘“‘they’ll nab 
him in no time.” 

He was convinced of that; even if Beansey succeeded in 
making a clean get-away he didn’t have the guts to keep 
under cover. No; he would go snooping back to old 
haunts, and then they would grab him pronto. 

“I bet the first thing the big stiff does’ll be to make a 
bee line for that skirt,” he told himself, as he eased his 
position on the limb. “If they had any sense they wouldn’t 
even bother to hunt for him. It’s soft. All they gotta do is 
keep tabs on the Jane—he’ll show up sooner or later.”” A 
realization of the utter futility of Beansey’s effort—he 
being what he was—made him shake his head; and he 
added, ‘‘They just can’t keep away. A woman’ll ruin a 
man every time—if he don’t run straight.” 

They would never get him that way: no, sir-ree. His 
own plans for the future embraced a visit to a woman, but 
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only incidentally, and his case was vastly different. 
They had Beansey’s whole record and connections 
on file—why, the poor sap used to write to her, and 
she would bring him things!—but 671’s were 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. They didn’t 
even know his right name, they didn’t know he 
was married, and they didn’t know about the kid, 
either. He had paid with two years of his life for 
that boy, born ten days before he 
received the news. They never 
found that letter, so they did not 
know he had tried the stickup to 
get some money to send home. 
The utmost they had been able to 
dig up about him amounted to 
this: He was a bum, with a pas- 
sion for gambling, who had blown 
in from the north. And to this 
day Cora did not know what had 
become of him. 

“It’s like she don’t give a damn 
either— by now,” he decided. “* But 
neither do I, so it’s horse and horse 
Maybe she’s married again for all 
1 know. But I just got to see 
that boy—that’s all 
there is to it.” 

Far off rose the 
baying of dogs, but 
they seemed to be 
R moving eastward and 
: : occasioned him no 
4 especial uneasiness 
A little later the faint 
echo of two shots 
reached him and he 
grinned. 

e- “Either Beansey 

— or a cow,” he said 
scornfully. 

A golden glow per- 
sisted beyond the 
edge of the forest long after it grew dusk around him, and 
he remained in his perch until the stars came out. Then 
he descended, regained possession of the pick handle and 
started out of the woods. 

Lights were moving at many points in the valley, and far 
in the distance a brilliant cluster on a hill marked the loca- 
tion of the prison. While he gazed a searchlight began to 
play, probing and stabbing the darkness as the operator 
explored the slopes, the valley, the dense thickets. 671 
chuckled derisively. 

“That's it —advertise!’’ Why didn’t they come out with 
a brass band and be done with it? 

He tried to count the moving lights, but gave up the task 
as hopeless. There were at least fifty of them. ‘And all 
scared,” he said bitterly. A wave of resentment surged up 
in him against his pursuers. There they were, scores of men 
no better than himself, hunting him down with dogs and 
guns like a wild animal! Suddenly the searchlight de- 
scribed a wide arc and stopped full on him. In its appalling 
glare he stood rooted to the spot, unable to move a limb; 
a mad fear that they must surely see him, that they would 
shout his name and point, choked the breath in his throat; 
but the searchlight moved on, and he went smashing down 
the slopes into the sheltering broom. 

He had no intention of returning to the valley and 
running risk of capture. There were several farmhouses 
not far from the edge of the forest, and he would sneak 
down to one of them, spy out the situation until certain that 
nobody stirred, and then gain entrance. All he wanted 
was a change of clothes and something to eat, and he hoped 
passionately he would not have to fight for them; but if 
fight he must, he had the pick handle. 

In a few minutes he was stopped by a wire fence inclosing 
an apple orchard. The fruit hung down within reach and 
he pulled half a dozen, eating them on the spot. As he 
finished the last he became conscious of movement behind 
a thicket not ten yards away, and a huge blurred shape 
emerged slowly into view, scaring him so that his flesh 
pringled. He retreated swiftly, grasping his club, but al- 
most immediately relaxed, for as the shape moved a bell 
clanked harshly. 

“*Good business,”’ thought 671. ‘I can use you.” 

The cow went sniffing to the fence, discovered him and 
gave a startled snort, lumbering off as though to flee; but 
after a few steps it stopped to stare back. 671 picked an- 
other apple and tossed it close to her. The cow smelled 
all around, with a deal of blowing, found the fruit and be- 
gan to munch. 

With the bait swallowed his job was easier. He took an 
apple in his hand and advanced toward the animal, very 
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murmuring soothingly—‘‘So, 
The darkness made her suspicious, 
but being very gentle she permitted his approach, craning 
her neck in order to obtain the delicacy without allowing 
him to come toc near. His fingers touched her muzzle 
rubbed it. They were friendly and reassuring, and she did 
not try torun. Up, up they moved as she bit into the fruit 
he offered. Within two minutes 671 had unbuckled the 
| strap. 

“So long, old girl,” he said softly. ‘‘ Beat it.” 
ing the bell by the clapper he stole away. 

It was to prove his salvation very soon. 


cautiously, 


slowly and 


bossy; so, bossy!’ 


bel 


And hold- 


As he neared a 
dark blotch against the sky line which he judged to be a 
farmhouse in its grove of shad trees a dead stick snapped 
under his foot, and instantly a voice cried, ‘‘ Who’s there?”’ 
The flash of a gun followed the query; 671 heard the 
whistling of the buckshot as he threw himself flat. The 
bell dropped from his hand with a loud clank. He grabbed 
it, sprang up and dashed off noisily through the brush, 
whoofing through his lips and jangling the bell. 

“Another cow,” he heard behind him. ‘She ain’t hurt 
or she couldn’t get such a move on.” 

Not wishing to let them trace his progress too far, he 
halted to listen. 

‘“*Let’s go up on the porch and have a smoke,” suggested 
a second voice, a trifle nervously, and he could hear them 
moving toward the house. 

671 went the other way. He needed a suit of clothes 
badly, but he had no ambition to argue with a couple of 
shotguns for its possession. 

Presently he struck an irrigation ditch on the edge of an 
alfalfa field, and halted irresolutely. He had come upon 
no such ditch or field on his downward journey, and he 
glanced up at the sky and the rim of the mountain in order 
to determine his bearings. Persuaded that he was heading 
in the right direction he stepped gingerly into the water, 
being reluctant to try a jump without knowing the width, 
ince a splash would betray him. 

And then there rose up as from the earth two shadows 
directly in front. They could not have been more than 
twenty yards distant and 671 felt positive they had dis- 
covered him. The bell was 
useless here where no cover 
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against a tree, the clear, bell-like note of a hound broke 
the solemn hush. 
He drew in a long quivering breath, with a backward 


movement of the head almost like despair. They were 
after him and close at his heels. That dog was not a mile 
back on his trail; they must have picked it up near the 
last farm. He cursed the panic that had driven him to ig 
nore the precaution of wading the stream agair 

A moment’s indecision, and courage and resolut 
turned with arush. He headed up the mountain 

An hour later, completely exhausted from the clit 
threw himself down behind a felled tree to get his breat} 
A lumber gang had been busy here 


eyes closed, listening to the tumultuous beating of } 


m re- 





while he lay with his 


heart, some squareheads passed to work not. a hundred 
yards from his place of concealment. The talking 
and laughing; the pungent smoke of their tobacco stung 
his nostrils. Suddenly the baying of dogs came clear and 
strong, and they halted to listen, but almost immediately 
went on, jabbering excitedly. 

Before they were out of sight and hearing 671 was again 
on the move. He dared not tarry longer, whatsoever the 
risk from the lumberjacks. A run of a quarter of a mile 
brought him into a clearing, and there in front of him were 
a bunkhouse and a mess shack, with smoke rising from 
their stovepipes. 

He pulled up short and in that instant had an inspira 
tion. Advancing cautiously to the mess shack he peeped 
through a window. At first he could discern nothing, but 
presently made out the figure of a Chinaman, busy at the 
wash pan. 671 tiptoed around to the door, grabbed a meat 
cleaver that was lying on a block beside the stoop, and 
dashed into the shack. The cook whirled in dismay and 
then backed toward a corner, crying out in fear and sup 
plication, with his hands out as though to push the in- 
truder off. 

“All right, John. Me no hurtee you, savvy?” cried the 
fugitive hoarsely as he scanned the premises. What he 
sought stood on a shelf He seized it 
caught up an uneaten portion of fried steak from a plate on 
the table, and fled, taking the cleaver with him 
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a box of matches 


The meat was ir 
barely gained the tr 


itended for 
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other use for it aross Out 


of the fringe on the far side of the clearing burst a pumpki 
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existed. He cowered down 
lower and lower, until the 





bank of the ditch hid him, 
then let his body sink under 
the water. With only his head 
out he waited until a beam 
of light shot across the field, 
took a deep breath and 
ducked under. 

The owner of the flashlight 
played it over the field for a 
moment, then snapped it off. 

“That's queer,’’ he said to 
his companion. ‘‘I could have 
worn I saw something move 
a minute ago.” 

‘So did I,” replied his com- 
panion, “‘ but I’ve been seeing 
things all night. Do you 
reckon they'll make me pay 
for that mule?” 

671 had come up for air 
when the light went off, and 
he heard this dialogue. They 
crossed the ditch on a plank 
not ten feet from him and he 
went under again, but they 
did not think to explore the 
waters. 

Two minutes later he 
wormed out on his belly, 
made sure nobody was in the 
field, and then stood up. The 
water seeped from him in 
streams, and when he had 
gained the cover of 
brush he stopped long enough 
to wring out his uniform and 
drain and squeeze his shoes. 
That done, carrying theshoes, 
he circled around a couple of 
farms and finally reached the 
shelter of the woods. The 
chase was too hot for him. 

The chill of dawn broke 
his fitful sleep —sleep tor- 
tured by nightmares of cap- 
tors springing at his throat, 
and he unable, through a 
numbness that deadened his 
limbs, to lift hand against 
them. Emitting a strangled 


some 














cry he lurched to his feet and 
stared around him, and as he 
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rent district of a Middle Western city. Large signs were 

painted across the show windows announcing that the 
emiannual clean-up sale was in progress. Price tickets 
were displayed on the shoes in the windows to prove to the 
public how good the bargains really were. 

The interior of the store was a picture of activity. The 
two long rows of chairs stretching back to back down the 
center aisle were completely filled with customers, each 
busy clerk trying to serve two or three at the same time 
went nervously up and down, 


|: WAS a big, prosperous-looking shoe store in the high- 


4 couple of floorwalkers 
oothing the people who were not being waited on and 
promising that their wants should be attended shortly 
fivery minute a little wire basket would be pulleyed to the 
eiling, freighted with a pair of shoes to be shunted back to 
the office for wrapping. From the standpoint of merchan 
dising il Was a pleasant scene 

| expected to find the proprietor in a genial mood when 
I sought him out in his office at the rear and asked him 
how business wus. He was not genial; he was decidedly 
gloomy as he answered my question 
“Plenty of stuff is going out of the house,” he said, 

so 1 guess 1 ought to say business is good. But we aren't 
selling shoes. We're giving them away.” 

The shoe man was out of sorts with things in general 
He was disposing of shoes, he said, at seven dollars a pair 
which had cost him nine dollars a pair, wholesale. Every 
time one of the little wire baskets shunted back to the 
wrapping counter with a pair of shoes in it, he was two 
And this was only part of the loss His 
expense of doing business amounted to 25 per cent of his 
sales. It was costing him, therefore, nearly four dollars 
every time he sold a seven-dollar pair of shoes. I said it 
must be pretty discouraging 


dollar s poorer 


Cleaning Out the Boom:Time Stocks 


. eos bet it's discouraging,” the shoe man replied; 
“but I haven't told you the worst of it by any means.” 

He took me into his confidence and told me of a deal he 
had just put over which had nicked him still further. 
Lying on his desk was a check for five thousand dollars. 
Ordinarily a check for that amount would look good to any 
merchant, but the shoe man siapped his hand down on it 
irritably 

‘That check represents exactly fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of shoes,”’ he said, “‘which I sold in bulk to a specu- 
lator for ten cents on the dollar. The loss on that deal 
iione is more than I ever made in any one year since I have 
been in business.”” 

hen the merchant told me how it had happened. Dur- 
ing the two or three years of extra-good business he had 
plunged on merchandise, as had most of his competitors. 
People wanted stylish shoes and they did not mind the 

ice. He bought right and left from any manufacturer 
who could promise delivery. For fear of losing an occa- 
ional sale he stocked up with all sorts of novelty footwear 
ind in every size and shape which could possibly be 
called for 

Naturally, such promiscuous buying led to an accumu- 
lation of unsalable shoes. Special prices were offered on 
the ultra-faney patterns and clerks were given a bonus 
every time they managed to sell a pair; but these methods 
failed to make much of an impression on the stock of passé 
footwear. A eareful invoice at the beginning of the past 
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summer showed fully fifty thousand dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise in the house which had to be classed as dead 
stock. When the speculator came along and made an offer 
of ten cents on the dollar for the lot, the shoe merchant 
accepted the offer. 

The case of this Middle Western shoe dealer is not an 
uncommon one. During the past year the retail merchants 
of the country have taken losses amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars. A great deal of it has been due to the 
reduction of wholesale prices, but a greater loss has been 
due to the overoptimistic buying which the merchants did 
during the boom times. 

The dealer who was caught at the beginning of this year 
with a stock of staple merchandise on which the wholesale 
prices had gone down has had to take a loss, certainly; but 
staple merchandise will always sell when it is reduced to 
the market price. The shoe merchant I have mentioned 
had no trouble in working off his conservative numbers at 
seven dollars a pair, because at that price they were good 
value. But the extra-fancy ones had to go at ten cents on 
the dollar. 

On the surface storekeeping seems a simple business. 
All one has to do, it would appear, is rent a store in the 
retail section of some good town, buy a stock of goods, hire 
a couple of clerks, put some ads in the newspaper and then 
open up to receive the buying public. When certain arti- 
cles are sold, orders are sent in to the wholesale houses for 
more. It seems so simple, indeed, that a good many people 
engage in storekeeping who are not at all fitted for it. 

The cost of running a retail establishment is a great deal 
more than appears on the surface. In very few lines can an 
establishment be operated on less than 20 per cent of the 
total sales; in some lines the expenses go as high as 40 per 
cent. And, contrary to usual belief, it costs just as great 
a percentage to do business in a small town ag in a great 
city. Thé average expense in the retail shoe business is, let 
us say, 25 per cent. The small-town dealer who sells twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of shoes in a year will pay out five 
thousand dollars of his receipts for expenses. The big-city 
dealer who sells a million dollars’ worth of shoes in a year 
will pay out two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
expenses. 

Twenty years ago it was perhaps true that merchandise 
cost somewhat more in communities that were remote 
from the great wholesale and manufacturing centers, but 
all that has been changed. People read magazine adver- 
tisements more than they did then and are better posted 
on prices. A great many nationally advertised articles are 
sold at fixed prices and it would be a brave merchant indeed 
who would venture to stick an extra profit on a piece of 
merchandise universally known. 

For the rest local competition automativally tends to 
keep prices down as low as is safe for the merchants to 





operate on. Competition is indeed strong between the 
great retail establishments of large cities, where sales must 
be pushed intensively to keep pace with the tremendous 
expenses of operation. But in the crossroads village which 
has only two general stores the rivalry is just as keen, 
perhaps more so, because there are fewer customers to 
work on. The proprietor of a metropolitan department 
store need not worry so very much when he sees half a 
dozen people leave his establishment without purchasing; 
he knows that half a dozen other people will be in the next 
minute with whom he may have better luck. But it is no 
joke for a small-town merchant when a customer says she 
guesses she will look a little further before purchasing, and 
then goes out the front door heading for the competing 
store across the square. In such a case it is a stiff-necked 
merchant indeed who will not follow the lady to the door 
and tell her he guesses he can make a little better price 
rather than see a good customer go out. 

Even though a merchant may have an apparent monop- 
oly on the business of his community, he does not escape 
competition. Nowhere can a man fix his prices to suit 
himself, A few months ago I was on a day train going from 
Albuquerque to El Paso. The Rio Grande River had beer 
on one of its rises, and receded, leaving a good deal of the 
adjacent landscape under three or four feet of sand. At one 
station the train had to wait a couple of hours until the 
sand could be shoveled off the track ahead. Having run 
out of talk with the brakeman, I decided to kill time by 
looking over the town. 


Long: Distance Competition 


HE place reminded one somewhat of Syracuse, New 

York, in that the railroad track ran right through the 
business quarter. The retail district was directly across 
the street from the depot and consisted of a general store, 
which had a false front to make the building look taller, 
and a stoop with spindly pillars. That the establishment 
had a good trade was evidenced by a cow pony tied to one 
of the spindly pillars and a couple of dusty automobiles 
parked alongside. Three dwelling houses comprised the 
residential section of the community. It did not appear a 
likely place for business, but the brakeman hag told me 
that there were plenty of well-to-do farmers and ranchmen 
living in the valleys back of the low range of mountains to 
the west. The general store was the trading center for all 
the population within a radius of thirty miles. 

Here, if anywhere, I thought, a storekeeper ought to be 
free from the restraining influences of competition; with 
no other merchant to cut in on his trade he could demand 
almost any prices he chose. The general store was also the 
post office, and as I went in the proprietor was fixing up a 
money order for a patron, a lanky individual with a red 
handkerchief round his neck and leather chaps on his legs, 
evidently the owner of the cow pony outside. The mer- 
chant, I noticed, did not seem very expansive toward his 
patron, and I set it down as added evidence that a man may 
be pretty independent when his nearest competitor is more 
than thirty miles away. 

After a while I got a chance to have a little chat with 
him. I asked him how business was and he replied that it 
was just so-so. 

In my next question I tried to he diplomatic. 

“You ought to get pretty good prices for your stuff,”’ 
I suggested, “being so far away from any big city”’; then 
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adding hurriedly: “‘but of course you ought to have more 
profit in a place like this, where the freight is so high and 
everything.” 

‘“*T might make a decent profit,”” the merchant answered 
earnestly, “if I wasn’t up against such strong competition.” 

“‘How do you mean, competition?” I demanded. “It 
seems to me that you have less competition than any busi- 
ness man I ever knew.” 

The merchant stared at me as if he suspected I might 
be trying to put something over. His tone in replying was 
a shade aggressive. 

“T guess you don’t know much about business,” he said. 
“Don’t you suppose these farmers and ranchers round 
here ever take a trip? You bet they do. There’s hardly a 
but that goes to El Paso or Albuquerque at least 
once a year to buy all kinds of stuff, and then they come 
back here and tell me how cheap everything is in these 
places. If my prices aren’t right down to city levels 1 hear 
about it 

I said I could understand that all right, but argued that 
people who went to a big city only once a year or so could 
not possibly remember the prices of everything; and 
besides, they had to buy things during the year on which 
there was no way for them to be familiar with prices. 

The merchant snorted impatiently. 

‘“Prices!”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Prices!” He pointed to a stack 
of bulky third-class mail matter lying behind the post-office 
partition, ‘‘ There’s a thousand pages of prices in every one 
of those parcels. Catalogues from Chicago and Kansas 
City mail-order houses. That’s what they are. And every 
one of them addressed to some customer of mine!” 

The situation was so painful that I could not think of 
anything to say and the merchant remained moodily silent. 


After a while I ventured to ask him if he had to meet the 








prices quoted in the catalogues 
“Dol?” he rasped. “‘ You bet your bottom dollar I do!” 


The Thrifty Banjo Player 


E POINTED through the open front door to the lanky 
individual in chaps whom I had seen buying a money 
order when I first entered the store. The gentleman had 
evidently finished his serious business in town and had gone 
over to the station to find out why the passenger train was 





staying so long. 
“You see that cowpuncher there,’’ the merchant said 
y. ““Heis the one I just sold a money order to. And 
lo you think that money order was for?” He an- 
wered his own question by reaching up and taking a banjo 
from a hook on the wall. It was a beautiful banjo, the 
round part of shiny nickel and the handle decorated with 
little pieces of pearl set in the wood under the strings. Any 
banjo lover would certainly be willing to pay a good price 





irrita 


for such an attractive instrument. 

“A couple of weeks ago that cowboy came in here,”’ the 
merchant continued, “‘and priced this banjo. I told him it 
was twenty-eight dollars, and cheap at the price. He 
played a couple of tunes on it and I thought sure I had it 
sold, but after admiring it a while he said he wasn’t ready 
to buy just then but maybe he would see about it later. 
I didn’t think much about it at the time, but a few days 
ater a Kansas City mail-order catalogue came addressed 
to him and I began to get a little suspicious.” 
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The merchant paused a moment to reflect how well 
founded his suspicions had been. 

“But it wasn’t until to-day that the whole truth came 
out,”” he continued bitterly, “when that cowpuncher 
came in here and told me he wanted to buy a twenty-seven- 
dollar money order. My duty as a postmaster keeps me 
from asking anyone what he is going to buy with a money 
order, but it doesn’t require any detective to tell what this 
twenty-seven dollars is for, which he is sending off to Kar 
sas City. Besides l yself 
had gone, and I saw where that firn 
priced a dollar less than mine.” 

The merchant had proved that I knew nothing about 
competition and there was nothing more to say. Half ar 
hour later as my train was pulling out I saw the cowboy 
mount his pony and start on a lope toward the low range of 





" } 
looked it 





mountains to the westward, doubtk dreaming of the 
beautiful banjo that would soon be his through the enter 
prise and square-deal prices of the Kansas City catalogus 
house, 

If competition keeps prices down ever 
of the country, there would not seem to be much chanee 


remote part 


for a storekeeper to charge more than his fellows in cities 
where there are dozens of men going after the same 

tomers. As a matter of fact it would be suicidal for one 
merchant to try to sell any well-known line of merchandise 


at a higher price than some other merchant on the next 
street. The big city department stores constantly em] 

people to go into competitors’ establishments for the pur 
pose of pricing things so as to make sure that values ar 
about the same. One frequently hears someone say that a 


. may handle higt 





certain store is high priced. Such a st 
> i 





priced goods, to be sure; but 


a truism that no merchant would dare to cl arge anh gi er 





vercentage of profit than his competitors 
I g I | 
If it is customary in the men’ 


instance, to seli neckties at oV per cent prof 


neckwear trade, for 





be assumed that all the necktie stores in the cor 


sell their goods at that profit. A tie that costs at wholesale 





cents would be sold at seventy-five cents by practically 
ill the necktie stores, whethe r they were located in Boston, 
Los Angeles or San Marcos, Texas. If a dealer could not 
run his establishment economically enough to make a 
living on the percentage of profit he would simply be 
squeezed out of the game. 
These rules apply of course to ordinary time But th 


present year is not ordin: 
the country found 
buyers’ strike loaded up with merchandise that was worth 


Practically every merchat 
f at the beginning of the 





a great deal Jess than he had paid for it. In some lines it 
The manner 


in which they have worked themselves out of difficulties 


had shrunk almost overnight to half its value 


ability 


a pretty good test of individus 


Generally speaking, the retailers who boldly accepted 





the situation and took their losses at once are the ones who 
are in the best shape now. Perhaps sucn a course seems 
easy to one who did not have to go through it from a 
ty hard. Recently I 

showed pret 
the human side of it. He is a man in | forties, the pro- 
pnetor of an establishment in a large Texas « ity. 

**I have been in business for myself for more than fif 
“‘and I guess my experience has been 
I never got myself written 


human-nature standpoint it is 
talked with a merchant whose 





teen 


years,”” he told me, 
just about average. 
up in the trade papers as a marvelous mer 
chandiser, and I have never been asked to make 
a speech at the retail merchants’ convention to 














ll the members how I did it. I started with small capit 


tel 
and just plugged along year after year, doing the be 
I could 

“Each January when I took stock I would find that 
was three or four thousand dollar 
been twelve months before 
I made a good deal more than that. A yearago I 
myself fairly to be worth seventy-five t isa 


‘It wasa mighty pleasant feeling. For vears | had he« 


loo g forward to the time when I ld ¢ ler 
really safe; apparently I had attained safet M 
fortune, to be ire, Wa tied uy In m\ { 


but I had a good, established trade and f 


now could stand in the way of future prosperity. My 
ind I began to plan how we would take a t eve ‘ 
and see some of the place we had read about we ere 
even optimistic enough to anticipate Pa ind Londo 
a year or 80 Fifty time a day, | IpPpPose Il wo ig 
myself a little thrill of-satisfaction by reflect tI} 
i ed; Iw ife; I was worth ‘ e thousar 
dollars 

Last Janu I woke up to the fa that a change w 
ta g place For some time | } 1 het re quota 
f manulacture showi gy that w esale | « we 


going down, but I had not worried because I had figure 
that I could move what I had on hand at the old price 


then replenish my stock at lowe higures | would sti I 


worth seventy-five thousand dollar 


Hard Hit by the Buyers’ Strike 


Bs r I found that people would not buy at the o 
> prices Other merchants were putting i i 


] the new paper ni med the 
could expect better values { its mone Every n 
brought lower quotations from thi inufacturer | 
my annual cing and faced actu 
‘Based on the price it hl had t igi I t 
hi oiced ninet thou and ak i l ) | ! 
fifteen thousand dollars for recent purchase t due 
On paper, the I wa ( m ‘ 
do 


had receded e than one | ] r ‘ fy 
to wa 1 ind filt five t sand ¢ 
till owed the fifteen thousand. | t 
perhaps fort isand d 

You can imag that in awfu I 
better off than I had beer e ye befo Five 
hard work and wo had go f 4 } 
long vacations and trips to London and Pa ‘ F 
t moke Instinctive I beg to try to eme i 
mea ol de-steppi gr the lo I } i told {sor 
tim I was w th seventy-five t ind dolla tha 
couldn't bear to admit it was I | thought perhap 
could get away with it by advertising my goods at 10 or 1 
per cent discount and so ur i without ar particula 
) It eve crossed n | i is I had 1 ¢ 
yt hue a g to mark all i | [ it do ent 

g on new price ta it that ind ‘ 

advertise tremendous barg it d i r { ’ 
25 to 40 per cent from the marked price 
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No Use, He Thought to Himself, of an Earthen Pot Trying to Swim With Iron Ones 


that they should fall in love with each other, Arianna 
Fitch and young Bartlett Temple; and not the every- 
lay humdrum sort of love, with its pleasant absorption, 
ts mild tipple of caresses, its little playful squabbles and 
econciliations, its rose-colored assurance and its conceit, 
ts smooth, level road leading so inevitably to a future of 
ontented domesticity. Their love had no level. It was all 
heights and awful depths, a torment, a mirage, an 
possibility, almost a dread—to Bartlett Temple, that 
because he did not want to fall in love with anyone. 
le was absorbed in the beginnings of his ambitious career. 
Hie knew he had got to work like the very devil if he meant 
to get on in New York and in the law. The place in the 
employ of the firm of Fitch, Bestmer and Haines which he 
oceupied was no dallying primrose path of managing 
moribund estates and drawing wills for crotchety old 
ladies, getting divortes for beautiful actresses or trying 
spectacular murder cases with violent sob oratory. 

Fitch, Bestmer and Haines were corporation and bank- 
ing lawyers, big, sound, superlatively skilled. They knew 
corporation and banking law backwards, forwards and 
sometimes very, very roundabout— by a wholly legal path- 
way. to be sure. And they had a hand-picked half dozen 
young men in the employ of the firm who had to make good 
or get out. Lf one of their youngsters could show his chiefs 
anything that the older men had overlooked, any improve- 
ment or embellishment of method, or discover any flaw 
w weakness and convince the firm that it was a flaw or 
weakness, his salary was raised automatically and not 
illiberally. This kept the lads on their toes, so to speak. 

Bartlett Temple was one of those brilliant, penniless 
country boys, aware from the first that if he was to have a 
future he must get it himself. He had put himself through 
university and law school and then had come down to 
New York determined to take only the very best to be had 
there. He had got into Fitch, Bestmer and Haines’ on the 
recommendation of that well-loved, wise teacher, Dean 
Ames, who had been a classmate of Gilroy Fitch and never 
failed to pass the word along when a bit of fine, human 
legal metal came into his hands. Once in the firm, the 
young man demonstrated that his professor had not been 
mistaken in him. He had had three of those merit raises 
of salary. On the memorable occasion when he pointed 
out that recent income-tax ‘egislation had probably in- 
validated the state laws imposing taxes on all state and 

itional banks, laying the basis for certiorari proceedings 
or the recovery by banks represented by his firm for sev- 
eral million dollars— why, on that occasion Gilroy Fitch 

ivited him to dinner. 

it was no light honor to be thus marked for personal 
ntercourse with the senior member of the firm, that lean, 
imperturbable elderly bachelor whose mind was a flawless 
mechanism of logie and intuition and whose scant leisure 
was spent in collecting old Dutch glass. Bartlett went 
eagerly, not te curry favor with Gilroy Fitch, but because 
he liked and respected the old man. Also he was endowed 
with perhaps life's greatest blessing and resource, a lively, 
probing — but not petty— interest in all the human beings 
with whom he came in contact. He liked to know what 
they did, what they thought, what they felt, to read their 


I WAS a foregone, a hopelessly foregone conclusion 





springs of action, to observe their habits of thought, their 
vagaries of taste. Nor was this a cold-blooded curiosity. 
Rather it was based on his own essentially warm humanity 
of feeling and his unconscious desire to enrich his life with 
experience. 

Well, he got plenty of experience from that dinner. It 
was there he met Arianna. 

“My niece,” said Gilroy Fitch, and with these two dul! 
words he waved Bartlett toward fate. 

Her dark eyes were on a level with his shoulder, her dark 
hair was fantastically rumpled, with an old silver comb, 
high and plain and beautifully dull in color, stuck into it. 
Because she was merely to dine with Uncle Gilroy and one 
of his bright young men—and Arianna had berated Uncle 
Gilroy for dragging in the young man, reminding him that 
they had such jolly times alone together, which was true 
she had not troubled to dress with her usual studied mag- 
nificence. She had put on what she called an old rag, a 
straight slip of scarlet-and-silver brocade which she had 
had for at least four months and worn already a dozen 
times, so it was quite ready for the rag bag. Her maid 
had looked three volumes of French disapproval when 
Arianna chose it. But there was something about that 
dress—its gayety, its clear tone, its subtle excellence of 
line—that had made it a favorite of Arianna, and in the 
dark quietude of Uncle Gilroy’s books and leather chairs, 
among his shelves of pouting, hugeous green carboys and 
old schnapps containers, that scarlet dress was as effective 
as a cardinal bird in a cedar tree. Arianna favored effec- 
tiveness at all times. What is more, she achieved it. 

So there she was, disturbing, lovely; and Bartlett 
Temple was in love with her before he had got through his 
soup, and she was certainly in love with him by the time 
the very excellent macédoine au kirsch was served. Even 
Gilroy Fitch felt something unusual in the air, but did 
not identify it. He merely wondered if he was going to 
have one of his rare but very tiresome attacks of nervous 
indigestion. 

Given the ordinary course of events, Bartlett Temple 
would have followed Arianna out to her limousine when 
she departed and, holding tightly to her hand, would have 
said, ‘When am I going to see you again?” At her 
answer, which would undoubtedly have been “To- 
morrow,” he would have gone home tc his little, cramped 
bachelor apartment in a mood of highest elation. But he 
did not say it. He only looked at her, wondering if any 
girl was ever so desirable, so wonderful, marveling at the 
slimness of her, the perfection of her hands and wrists, 
the length of her lashes, the curve of her little round chin. 
And as he looked his heart sank lower—and lower—and 
lower. He went home in misery. 

It was the money— Arianna’s money. Her father, C. D. 
Fitch, Gilroy Fitch’s younger and only brother, had died 
three years before and left his spectacular fortune to his 
daughter. Arianna was the great heiress of her season, a 
débutante so gilded that no man, unless he was worth as 
much or nearly as much as she, could in decency ask her 
to marry him. She had made her bow to society just be- 
fore her father’s death. Afterward she had been, by 
inclination as well as convention, in retirement. From this 
retirement she had now emerged, but the experience had 





put a little shadow on her radiance, making it uncon- 
sciously more alluring. 

Bartlett Temple of course knew of Arianna. He had 
seen her picture in many papers, had read of her comings 
and goings, casually, when the name caught his eye, simply 
because she was Gilroy Fitch’s niece, but without a flicker 
of any other interest. He knew of her money, the solidity 
of it, its power. C. D. Fitch’s will had been much com- 
mented on everywhere, because for all his wealth he had 
left none of those bundles of fancy gilt-sealed, pompous- 
looking stock certificates which upon examination would 
not pay for their printing. Most rich men’s safe-deposit 
boxes, after death, reveal some of these, to be listed coldly 
in appraisals, ‘‘Value—none.”’ Arianna’s father had been 
a superastute investor, constructive, eager to develop and 
to share with his associates rather than to wreck and get 
out with a pile for himself, letting the others hold the bag. 

He had not displayed similar good sense about his 
daughter his only child. He had spoiled her, knowingly, 
dotingly, because it was such a pleasure to him to indulge 
her; because he could not bear to think of her wanting 
anything she might not have. Luckily he had provided 
her with a woman of taste and breeding and strength of 
character, and a sense of humor, for companion and 
chaperon. Mrs. Mardison was a woman in a thousand. 
Without friction, without apparent effort, she kept Arianna 
from excessive hardness and vanity and selfishness, those 
triple sins of overindulged youth. Not that Arianna did 
not want her own way, and take it, but Lucy Mardison 
kept that way from being ultimately mean and barren. 

Lucy Mardison was waiting for Arianna when she re- 
turned from the dinner with Gilroy Fitch. She had made 
herself very comfortable in her own little Georgian sitting 
room, where each piece was a grace and treasure and where 
she herself with her serene dignity and prematurely white 
hair belonged most perfectly. She was reading Of Human 
Bondage for the twentieth time, and enjoying it as well a: 
if it were the first. Enter Arianna, a scarlet nymph. 

“Lucy,” she said abruptly, “I’ve met the man I’m 
going to marry.” 

“And does he know it?’’ asked Lucy Mardison, holding 
her finger in the book. 

“No, but he will.” 

They both laughed, Arianna a trifle shamefaced. 

“Tell me abcut him,” said Lucy Mardison. 

And Arianna told; and as she talked there came to 
Lucy Mardison a conviction that this was, indeed, that 
strange and mystic strength, that rare and touching 
fragility, that profound mystery of the body and heart, 
that flower of the spirit —real love. 

In the meantime Bartlett Temple was suffering abjectly. 
If it had been any barrier but money! Anything but that! 
He made a fair salary; he looked forward to an honorable 
future, and not an unlucrative one. Gilroy Fitch’s share 
in his firm’s practice amounted to something over a quar- 
ter of a million a year. Some day he, Bartlett, could and 
would make as much. But—that was too far ahead even 
to think about. In the meantime he was, beside Arianna’s 
heritage, a pauper. If he sought her, courted her, he would 
be labeled fortune hunter without a question, everywhere. 
He choked with disgust at such a state. 
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So if he would preserve the integrity of his self-respect 
there was only one thing to do—forget Arianna, forget 
that he had ever seen her, ever talked to her; put her out 
of his thoughts; put her out of his heart; make this night 
as if it had not been; blot out ser loveliness and her 
warmth with impenetrable shadows and go on his way 
exactly as he had always planned. All of which, gritting 
his teeth and groaning in spirit, he proceeded to do—or 
rather—to attempttodo. At least set it down to his credit 
that he made no move to see her. 

Perhaps he might have got away with it had it not been 
for Arianna herself. She telephoned to him and invited 
him to dinner. Ina trembling rapture at hearing her voice, 
little and bright and commanding in his ear, he had pres- 
ence of mind enough to say that he had most unfortunately 
another engagement. 

“Tuesday then,” said Arianna, persistent. 

“I’m so sorry * he began. 

““Wednesday then, or Thursday or Friday,"’ she said 
impatiently, “or Saturday or Sunday or any day next 
week. You can’t be engaged for all of them. You must 
a 
‘Thursday I'll be delighted to come,” he said, sav 


face—-and hers. Not that she cared, only she th« 
was adorable of him. 

So on Thursday he went up to the great gray house on 
Fifth Avenue and rang the bell and was admitted by the 
second man to an interior that was so rich and yet so un- 
restrained in its riches that it gave only a satisfying sense 
of its and color. Afterward one remembered the 
1e somber El Greco, the Rodin bronze, the pane ]- 
ing, the small, exquisite detail. 

There were two or three other guests, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott, an extra man, but Bartlett Temple saw them 
through a mist, and the mist was his acute and ravished 
consciousnéss of Arianna. Arianna in white, looking like a 
demure little girl, pearls in her hair, pearls at her throat, a 
flutter of blue ribbons, and looking at him—though he kept 
telling himself that it was just his damned imagination 
with understanding and response. Lucy Mardison, seeing 
the two of them, felt an absurd inclination to cry. They 
were so young and so good-looking and so helplessly en- 
tangled with each other. It was sweet and pitiful 

He intended to go away early, but Arianna made it im- 
possible. Skillfully she got rid of the Prescotts, the extra 
man, and even Lucy Mardison. She knew what she 
wanted, did Ar 

because she knew that Bartlett wanted it much more, 





bea 





Goyas, the 


nna, and she was the bolder about getting 
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and she was certain that he would not try to get it. But They were at once ecstatically happy and perfectly : 
when she was at last alone with him shyness fell upon her, erable. The trouble lay in what Arianna called Bartlett 
































and she could only sit and fidget her fingers and wait for ridiculous squeamishness and silly scruple They had any 
him to speak. She was not disappointed. Bartlett spoke, number of appallingly frank talks on the subje 
bluntly and to the point “T wish,” said Bartlett one day, “that you'd tell m« 
“Look here, Miss Fitch,”’ he begat you you were exactly what i've got You ive t (y 
awfully good to ask me here to-night, but —I don’t want Fifth Avenue. I know that. And the I 
you to ask me again. I can’t come here. I can’t see you.”’ an Italian villa at Newport. Go on, t t ‘ 
“Why not?” managed Arianna What el 
“You know why. It sounds grotesque to say so when We-ell, the Virginia ‘ 
I’ve only seen you twice, but I’m so in love with you it place, Bart The sta , but 
torture. I won’t stand it. I can’t stand it It can’t I've never beer efa Hel I 
offerd you if I say tnat, for I wouldn’t have the iblime t best ol a ,ava witt | \ 
nerve to say anything more.” might spend a ring a 
“Why won’t you say anything more?” asked Arianna, you? On our way up from Aiken, or going to I 
and took his eyes squarely with her owr ‘What else be les the farm?” asked Bartlett d 
‘Because —oh, what’s the use! It’s your cursed money! The place at Tuxedo. Lucey likes that becau the 
Here you are, simply plastered with all kinds of money gardens, and they are wonderful. And there's a little box 
and—and everything, and I make seventy-five hundred a facampin Maine, and that house I bought at ithamp 
year. There you have it!” ton last summer— it it i but I thought I'd like a 
“Then,” said Arianna thoughtfully, “if I were poor inge from Newport, a was all I « i get And 
may be the stenographer in your of ice with a little flat ir father had the ind and t} pia for a place at Mia 
the Bronx, and a couple of hundred-dollar Liberty Bond Beach, but I never went on with it. I suppose I ought t 
then then you'd feel as if you could met! r I i 
more?” That e-——two—three-—fou five ‘ en,” 
He turned white and then red with anger iid Bartlett, counting on | rers. Arianna, I can’t 
“It’s cruel of you to make a joke about it,’” he aid i { l'r not ¢g g to mart Hire r your 
“This is real with me I’m not acting like this because inderbutler, but don’t consider me a } and I 
I enjoy it, you know. I realize the hopelessness of it.”’ in’t —I won't eon my wife’ é ind that’s what 
And then Arianna became angry too. t would amount to. I neve ugined I'd be in such an 
““And what about me? Ji father had a__utterly ignominious p ” 
lot of money I’m not a girl like any 1? Why dos I everything — and the yacht t , ed A na 
it make me different? Have I no feeling? Why do you Do you think I care about such stuff 
suppose I made you come to-night? Have I got to say “A yacht! You didn’t te eayacht! That: es it 
everything? For I will sooner than let you go It's you worse !”’ 
who are cruel.” . I forgot about the t 
“You can’t possibly mean ”* he stammered. ‘You forgot about a thing that must cost t« m 
“But I do—I do!” present year’s salary just for upkeep! That ative 
Her lip quivered and tears sprang into her eyes. Bart- what it all means to you and how much as a matter of 
lett hadn’t a chance of escape in the world irse 1 take it You don’t understand how flect 
And that was that me, dear. I feel such an atom, such a very litt 
and the paragraphs in the society weeklies and the pi a conscience, if there is ar ich animal How are we 
tures in the Sunday supplements and all the rest of the going tolive? I'll have enough to buy tr hes and pay 
hurroo and hullaballoo that the engagement of a girl so the tips if we travel —and that " by Georg | 
gilded with pure gold as Arianna to such a comparatively and won't do it!” 
obscure and penniless young lawyer as Bartlett, the vital “Do you mean you're brea g ir engagement to me, 
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part of the affair was the effect on the two principals. Bartlett (Continued on Page 40 























The Leisure, the Lovetiness, the Quiet Took Hold of Bartlett Temple's Weakened Body and Stowly Made Him Over 
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Melting:-Pot Moonshine 


URING the seven months that have elapsed since the 
D passage of the Dillingham Act, Congress has done 
little in the way of planning out a definite program for a 
new body of permanent immigration legislation. Washing- 
ion is seething with ideas for new tariff levies, ingenious 
chemes of taxation and ways to spend money; but fruit- 
ful thought upon pressing immigration, problems is con- 
spicuous only by its absence. Maj. Leonard Darwin was 
not far from the truth when he told a learned society the 
other day that it is very difficult to get lawmakers to pass 
laws for the benefit of the unborn, for the unborn have no 
votes. Now, as in the past, posterity sings very small in 
the halls of Congress. 

It is not to be denied that extraordinary care and fore- 
sight should be exercised in the framing of immigration 
laws. They affect the lives and fortunes of many million 
persons, high and low, old and young, reared in the most 
diverse environments. They cannot be thrown together 
overnight. The most painstakingly drawn measures, soft- 
ened by all manner of exceptions and exemptions, will 
inevitably have their flaws; and careless, slovenly legisla- 
tion will pound the thumb far oftener than it will hit the 
nail, And yet, taking due account of all these difficulties, 
no one can doubt that a big broad-gauge business man 
could in a few weeks, with the assistance of a dozen tech- 
nical experts, frame a set of laws governing the admission 
of aliens that would not only be highly beneficent, taken 
by and largé, but would be far in advance of any immigra- 
tion code that we have had in the past. 

No more mystery surrounds immigration than invests 
other subjects of legislation, and yet Congress shows a 
regrettable disinclination to attack the problem tooth and 
nail and give the country speedy and definite guaranty of 
protection from the alien flood that is ready to overwhelm 
us next summer. Prof. Robert De C. Ward, of Harvard 
University, was guilty of no exaggeration when he said in 
a recent number of The Journal of Heredity: “Such a 
ituation has never before confronted us. This is not ‘nor- 
mal’ immigration. It is a frenzy, a panic, a stampede, a 
mob, without caleulation, without sound judgment; a 
eething mass of humanity with but one idea— America.” 

The truth of the matter is that the judicial stumbling- 
blocks are not nearly so formidable as the political obsta- 
cles, There are half a dozen men in both Houses of 
Congress who could frame admirable codes, constructive, 
farseeing, and in accordance with the best scientific and 





economic thought on the subject; and yet most of these 
gentlemen have a natural and ingrained distaste for intro- 
ducing a measure, no matter how worthy, that hasn't a 
Chinaman’s chance of ultimate passage. As practical men 
they will choose to bring in an inferior bill which has some 
likelihood of bucking through the lines of the opposition 
and becoming law, even though its eyeteeth may be 
knocked out in the scrimmage. 

The opposition to sane restriction of immigration was 
never so well organized as now. The Dillingham Act has 
frightened it into solidarity, and its minutemen are ready 
for duty at an instant’s notice. Chief of these are the rep- 
resentatives of the ocean-transport companies. These men 
act as if they had vested rights in the United States as a 
dumping ground for their human cargoes. Such is the vol- 
ume of false propaganda they have been circulating in 


Europe to stimulate emigration, already pressing hard. 


upon the limits set by the Dillingham Act, that on the 
fifth of last August the Emigration Commission of the 
League of Nations, sitting at Geneva, unanimously adopted 
a resolution demanding its repression. 

Shoulder to shoulder with the shipping men stand the 
racial groups, least blameworthy of all the enemies of 
immigration restriction. Then come those cheap Amer- 
icans who demand foreign labor so cheap that it is dear at 
any price; and on the outskirts of the throng cluster those 
kindly, overcredulous souls who are still the bondslaves of 
a few outworn phrases, flimsy sophistries and exploded 
beliefs. Let these smug believers in the Myth of the 
Melting Pot weigh well the words of Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, the great authority on evolution, lately addressed 
to the International Eugenics Congress: ‘We are slowly 
awakening to the consciousness that education and envi- 
ronment do not fundamentally alter racial values. We are 
engaged in a serious struggle to maintain our historic 
republican institutions through barring the entrance of 
those who are unfit to share the duties and responsibilities 
The true spirit of 
American democracy, that all men are born with equal 


of our well-founded Government. 


rights and duties, has been confused with the political 
sophistry that all men are born with equal character and 
ability to govern themselves and others, and with the 
educational sophistry that education and environment 
will offset the handicap of ancestry.” 

Professor Osborn went on to say that there is no form of 
matter so stable as the germ plasm on which heredity 
depends, and that this accounts for the stubborn perma- 
nence of types and for the survival of their original quali- 
tics in admixtures. ‘In the matter of racial virtues,”’ he 
added, “my opinion is that from biological principles 
there is little promise in the melting-pot theory. Put three 
races together and you are as likely to unite the vices of all 
three as the virtues.” 


When is a Country Bankrupt? 


\ , JE READ every day that the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe are bankrupt, or the governments of 
these countries are bankrupt. But the governments con- 
tinue to govern quite as well as in many countries that are 
regarded as solvent, and better than in some of the coun- 
tries of Central and South America, and society in the 
bankrupt countries continues to behave in a civilized 
manner. Wherein does the bankruptcy consist? 

When one attempts to apply to a collection of individ- 
uals the criteria of bankruptcy that hold for an individual, 
the process fails. Is a nation bankrupt because the budget 
does not balance? Properly interpreted, the budgets of 
most European governments did not balance for two dec- 
ades before the war. A railroad is adjudged bankrupt 
when it cannot pay interest charges on its bonds. By that 
test all the countries of Europe are bankrupt, for none pay 
interest on national bonds except with borrowed money. 

Most of the countries of Europe have defaulted on pen- 
sions. We have not formally defaulted on pensions, but we 
do not carry out our agreements on reconstruction of 
incapacitated veterans. A nation is bankrupt that cannot 
raise taxes as levied, but must resort to issue of paper notes 
to meet the figures of the budget. Since when has this 
time-honored practice of governments become a sign of 
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insolvency-—since our last issue of short-term Treasury 
notes? Surely a nation is bankrupt that cannot pay the 
salaries of its civil servants. But if the officials accept paper 
money or continue to serve without pay, why bankrupt? 

Most surely a country is bankrupt that cannot purchase 
the necessary supplies for governmental service. But, in 
fact, this never happens; the needed supplies are simply 
requisitioned, as in the state of war. Finally and most cer- 
tainly, a country must be bankrupt that cannot make pur- 
chases in the outside world. This again has never happened 
in Europe. A merchant cannot pass into bankruptcy 
when his affairs are so extensive that the banks cannot 
afford to let him sink. Europe cannot pass into bank- 
ruptcy when the outside world cannot afford to let her 
fall. In a complex society of the world an important 
country cannot drop out; it continues to function. Bank- 
rupt in theory, in fact business continues. 

Perhaps Russia is bankrupt for the moment. When the 
vicious circle of depreciation of currency, low productivity 
and high prices has been traversed over and over again, the 
currency, the medium of exchange, ceases toeffect exchanges. 
Then production and distribution fall to the starvation 
point. This would seem to represent the definition of 
bankruptcy in a state—the disorganization of society and 
government so profound that the individuals cannot keep 
alive. But with this definition, the term has ceased to retain 
much meaning. Perhaps Russia suggests a more pertinent 
definition. Bankruptcy of a state is that condition of 
expansion of government where the government has swal- 
lowed society. A bankrupt state is one where the govern- 
ment has become the master not the servant of society. 


Real Wages 


E NEED a show-down on real wages. Disparity of 
prices, unevenness of deflation retard restoration of 
industry and trade. But it must be real wages and prices 
that are to be turned inside out, not numerical wages and 
prices. Everyone claims to have taken already more than 
his share of reductions. The public wants the data in terms 
of items of living, not in scales or curves or coefficients. We 
must measure the problem in the actual standard of living. 
For some time the question of wages of railway employes 
has been uppermost in public attention. Comparing the 
wage scale of to-day with that of five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years ago illustrates little. These wage scales must 
be translated into goods—food, fuel, rent, clothing, furni- 
ture, books, doctors’ bills, amusements. What sort of 
family life did and do the wages sustain? 

Let the light be turned on nonunionized occupations. 
The civil servants form a large and indispensable class— 
postal employes, school-teachers, policemen, departmental 
clerks, and so on. The wage scales in terms of money 
are known. Let them also be translated into goods, into 
real wages, and contrasted with the incomes of railway 
employes or of artisans of the building trades. 

Innumerable stocks and bonds— private, county, munic- 
ipal and state—have remained at the five or six per cent 
level. The savings of many past generations of simple 
people are invested in such securities. Individuals and 
families are partially or entirely dependent on such income 
for support. Let these fixed incomes be translated into 
goods. There is ground to suspect that the small investor 
and the civil servants have suffered most heavily of all. 
Let the facts be clearly revealed. 

Lastly, the farmer. His produce is his wage, his money 
with which he supports his family. What is his real wage? 
What is the buying power of wheat, corn, beef, milk, pork 
and potatoes for the goods needed in the rural home? A 
well-trained worker in farm management has stated that 
the farmer's produce, estimated as a unit, will purchase 
to-day less than seventy per cent of what it would bring 
ten years ago. This should be confirmed or corrected. 

Some occupations are in their nature, and especially in 
their relations to public welfare, open to the method of the 
strike. In other occupations wage disputes do not lend 
themselves to strikes. The real wages, the real deflations, 
must not be elucidated alone with groups possessing the 
power of the strike. In social equity the deprivations of 
the least resistant demand equal publicity. 
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HE visitor to Europe nowadays stands in danger of 

getting too close to the picture, and thus losing the 

proper perspective. If in Germany, he sees too 
closely at hand the many evidences of normal human 
activity, and thus is apt to jump to the conclusion that 
the situation is better than it actualy is. In France it is 
the same. One watches the crowds, talks to the man in 
the street or investigates some particular field of activity 
and finds exactly what he found ten years before the war— 
normal human beings going about their business in the 
normal way. In short, one could go over the beaten tracks 
of all Western Europe without seeing any very tangible 
evidences that there had been any war at all. 

And in London the surface indications of normalcy are 
even more striking. The Londoner looks, acts and for the 
most part talks as though the war were twenty years or 
more behind him. He has wiped out all tangible evidences 
of it long ago. One may search in vain for evidences of 
the destruction caused by the German aéroplane raids; 
they have been eliminated long ago. One may turn the 
conversation to the war period; ask about the long, weary 
time when London lived in darkness at night, when theaters 
and restaurants were closed and people ran to their cellars 
for protection; and like as not the responses will be list- 
less or indifferent. Discuss as you may in the banks, 
among business men, in the hotels, clubs or at private 
homes the privations of the Londoners curing 1917 and 
1918; talk about the barbarous warfare methods of the 
Germans and the justice of their defeat, and you will 
awake but little interest or enthusiasm in the subject. 


France’s German Policy 


\ A J HILE the Britisher will agree with you in a general 

way that his country suffered terribly, that the Ger- 
mans were barbarous and that they should have been 
defeated, yet his attitude will seem academic and de- 
tached. In short, he has put the war behind him far 
more than have the French, Belgians, Germans or even 


some of us Americans 


By John Moody 


What the Englishman is interested in very intensely 
to-day are the difficulties of his own internal position, 
financially and politically, his labor and Irish problems 
He is 


suffering from a severe business depression, a partially de- 


and his future commercial relations with Germany 


preciated currency, an unstable political leadership and the 
fear of continued unsettlement in Ireland. His attitude 
towards conditions on the Continent is a surprisingly calm 
one. He talks a great deal about the folly of the French 
in turning the screws on Germany; says it means disaster 
for France if persisted in, and intimates that if he had his 
way he would let Germany off without further puhish- 
ment. He will be glad to get his share of the reparations 
in the event that France succeeds in making Germany pay, 
but if it were up to him alone he would be inclined to call it 
square at this juncture. Though he is intensely anxious to 
see Germany get on her feet, it is not because he wants her 
made able to pay up so much as it is that he wants to build 


‘up a great and profitable business with her during the 


future years. 

The Britisher sees more clearly than any others that the 
restoration of normal and healthy conditions in Europe 
hinges on Germany’s ability to build up her production 
and to spread out commercially and industrially through 
Central Europe and into Russia. He further sees clearly 
enough, in spite of his indifference regarding purely 
political events on the Continent, that Great Britain can- 
not hope to recover her former prestige and power unless 
economic conditions on the Continent also progress to- 
wards the normal. In his attitude toward Europe he is 
playing for a far bigger stake than mere reparation pay- 


ments. He can get along without the payments a great 
deal easier than can France; he can afford to look with 
equanimity on the returning strength of Germany as a 
European power far more easily than France can; and 


f} 


OF EUROPE 


because of his practical temperament, he can see moré 
clearly the possibilities of a new Germany growing up a 
a nonmilitary nation than the temperamental Frenchman 
possibly can, 

He knows that Germany is disarmed; he feels that h 
can at least keep her disarmed until the Continent has gone 
far in living down the disasters and animosities of the war 
Beyond that he does not Visage the future « learly as yet 
but with his natural temperament for concentrating on the 
things immediately ahead and letting the more distant 
future evolve in its own way, he feels that it will be time 
enough to determine his policy of the distant future when 
that future time arrives. In other words, he is simply fol 
lowing the age-long British plan of handling problems 
piecemeal as they come along —muddling through 


Britain’s Treaty Gains 


UT because the Englishman is not a mere theorist and 
B does not let his imagination run away with him, it must 
I said he would toss away 
But if 


he were in France's position he would certainly not do this 


not be assumed that he is a fool 
the reparation demands if it were up to him alone 


igh the 


Versailles treaties than France will ever gain, even if she 


For Great Britain has already gained more thro 
collects in full from Germany. Great Britain has elimi 
nated Germany's navy, thus putting herself in a class 
alone as compared with all other nations aside from 
America. She has crippled Germany's commerce; she has 
insisted that all Germany's colonies be permanently taken 
away from her, and though Britain has not inherited these 
colonies directly, the mandate clauses of the treaty place 
her in a dominating position over them. Further, throug! 
the terms of the tfeaty she has so removed Germany's for 


mer influence in the Near East and blasted her ambition 


for control through the Balkans that to-day she stands ir 
little fear of Germany ’s ever again becoming a menace t 
her in this direction She has become the practical owner 
of all Me opotamia; W th her Alli« he now mpletei 


dom ites Constantinople and the Dardanelle Thu 


Continued on Page 58 
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“Look Here,"' He Said, ‘Were You Never Taught That it's Rude to Point?"’ A Twang Like the Snapping of a Cello String Brought His Head Round Sharply 
vilt 
!’ WAS Cranbourne who, at the door of the flat, right to a quarter size. In the intervals between wl 
t! iwht of a final precaution, excused himself to By Roland Pertwee tling solos he put questions on a hundred matte 
panions and asked leave to enter the bath- ‘Am | a fairly decent sort of chap, Doran? 
om. Richard was standing on a cork mat, rubbing ILLUSTRATED Br GEORGE gE. WOLFE The question received a frowning affirmative 
nself with ri h towel and, after the fashion of ‘Splendid! You stick up for me.”’ 
xd met nging lustily in time with the exercise. He “H'm!” he paused. “Altar! I shouldn't really tell you he rattle of inquiry proceeded. How much did he 
i 1 irne with a grin as he materialized through this, but you're likeiy to be kidnaped to-night.”’ drink? How long had he had the flat? What were h 
eaths of steam “What?” clubs —-games —favorite restaurants? What was his tele 
Hello! Ba iain?” “IT thought you might like to know.” phone number? Did he smoke to excess -go out mu 
Cranbourne ided and cast an appreciative eye over “Thanks very much.” Was he fond of reading? Had he got a professior 
e well-articulated muscles of the stripped figure before “That's all.” “Ah! and this is important. What about money 
“Hang on a minute. Do you want me to defend myself? ‘There’s seven pound ten in that note case, si! 
Just one thing,” he said, “if you don’t mind.” I'm pretty useful with my hands, or a gun either, for that tichard verified the statement 
Fire awa matter.” “Suppose I want more?” 
Cranbourne produced a notebook and a pencil “It would help us if you did nothing at all—except There’: about two hundred in the second drawer of th 
e your signature on this bit of paper.” comply.” bureau, sir.” 
I see. My writing. Here you are.” Richard’s face fell, for he loved a good mix-up. ““That’s the sort of bureau for me. And I can get 
Richard took the pencil and book and sitting on the edge “Oh, very well, if you say so.” food here?”’ 
the bat) and without thinking—dashed off his own “Thank you,” said Cranbourne. ‘The best of luck, old “IT shall look after that, sir.”’ 
ignature. When he had finished he handed it to Cran- chap.” ‘First rate. Everything seems snug and in order. Let 
hook his head sadly over the result “You bet!” take a look round the flat.” 
. i Cranbourne went out and a moment later the front They inspected every corner with the exception of th 
Braid t was hardly to be expected. Whatever door slammed. wine cellar, paused for a moment in the hall to try on hat 
lo, don't write.” Then Richard began to laugh. and finished up in the dining room, where Doran presented 
I ‘*Kidnaped, eh! What a game! Doran!”’ The last word him with a bunch of keys, explaining their various uses 
Cra irne glanced at the page again. rang out imperatively. tichard dropped into a saddle-bag chair and smiled 
Phi ir real name, I suppose?”’ ““Sir?”’ came the reply. exnansively upon a friendly world. 
Richard started, hesitated a bit, then nodded “Have I got any clothes?” ‘A very pleasant finish to the day,’’ he remarked luxu- 
Chere w 1 Frencham Altar mixed up in that Pata- “In the bedroom, sir.”’ riously. ‘‘If you’d mix me one small drink and put the 
‘ im bu ¢ * Righto.” cigarettes in reach I’li bother you no more to-night.” 
M ther. Went broke and shot himself, you He put his feet into a pair of slippers, donned a bath Doran was moving toward the decanter, when a low 
Ww gewn and shuffled into the adjoining room. At the door he knock sounded at the front door. He stopped, raised hi 
I remember. Left you on the rocks, so to speak.” paused to survey the appointments. head, listened. The knock was repeated. 
Ye ind we d there good and hard. You see he “I think this is a nice bedroom of mine, don’t you?”’ ‘Better find out who it is,” Richard suggested. 
ned at my being a gentleman and nothing else; never Doran signified assent with a smile. “Yes, sir,” said Doran, but made no move. 





was taught how to earn a living. That's why I'm cutting 
her a deplorable figure now.” 
IT can’t agree,” said Cranbourne generously. “I think 
ir father realized his ambition. Good night.” 
Nightc! 

At the door Cranbourne paused. 


‘I'm almost ashamed of having dragged you into this 


busine - said he.e 

Don’t you fret, my dear fellar. I’m delighted. I've 
been spending that five thousand in imagination ever since 
! heard of it. Think I'll emigrate in the fine style.” 





Very nice flat altogether. What sort of taste have I 
in the matter of clothes?” 
“Pretty good, sir. I’ve laid out a blue cheviot.”’ 
“Aha! And an M. C. C. tie. Shan't wear that.” 
“No, sir?”’ 
“T’m not a member.” 
“But in the circumstances, sir 
“*P’raps you're right. A sound taste in shirtings, I see.”’ 
“Rather a strong feature with us, sir.” 
Richard whistled cheerfully as he dressed himself. The 
clothes fitted him astonishingly well; even the collars were 


” 


‘“*What’s the matter? You look worried.” 

Doran admitted that he was worried—very worried 
But good heavens, why? Tough-looking chap—ought 
to be able to look after yourself.” 

“T can, sir, but I was forbidden to do so. And I wa 
wondering if it’s to bea bar of lead or a sponge of chloro 
form.” 

“Oh, rats!”” Richard laughed. ‘‘ You go and find out.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Doran took a grip on himself and marched out 


Continued on Page 24 
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You can’t be too hungry! 


The hungrier you are the more Campbell’s 
Beans will appeal to you. They are such hearty 
substantial food! So delicious, too, with their 
tempting, spicy tomato sauce that you never tire 
of them. They will be especially popular with 
you because they are slow-cooked, digestible and 
delightfully wholesome. Eat them as often and 
as plentifully as you like! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Continued from Page 22) 
aid Richard to himself, ‘I suppose the fun 





gol 

He tte and waited. It was quite a long time 
efore pened and a woman came into the room. 
And Ni é She had a mass of black hair swept 


lear of the brow. Her eyes were dark, large and luminous. 
he was unnaturally white, but her lips were scarlet. It was 
uth, shapely, sensuous, sensitive, but with a 
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She jerked the reply at him over her uncovered shoulder. 

“My being here, you mean? My having joined the 
other side?” 

This was a grateful piece of intelligence, but Richard 
preserved a stern expression. 

“Since you suggest it yourself — 

“Do you hate me for doing it?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not at all. I’m sure your reasons were adequate.” 

“They were. Still, I thought you’d be surprised.”’ 

It was clearly evident some sort of emotion would have 
to be expressed. 

Richard passed a hand across his forehead and walked 
to the fireplace. 

“My dear Auriole,” he said, ‘did I ever strike you as a 
man who betrayed his real feelings?”’ 

‘I always knew them,” she returned. 

“Then you must know how hurt I am—how very hurt 
to think that you—well, I mean, it’s dreadful--most —er 
most dreadful.” 

“‘Were you expecting loyalty from me? 

“There are degrees,” *he replied with a reproachful 
glance. 

“Wonderful,” said Auriole. ‘It’s wonderful, really.” 
Her voice dropped and she looked him squarely in the 
eyes. ‘Tony, you're not really in love with that girl, you 
know.” 

He was concealing bewilderment behind the action of 
mixing a drink, but the statement so startled him that he 
sent a column of soda water straight into his shoe. 


” 


he admitted. 
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“Look here,”’ he declared, vigorously mopping his sock 
with a handkerchief. ‘If you’re going to say things like 
that I simply ——”’ 

“You can’t love her.” 

A tinge of scarlet showed upon her white cheeks. Evi 
dently the girl was in earnest. It was useless to flirt with 
the situation. 

“T am not going to attempt to prove it,’”’ said Richard 
very gallantly. 

“Tn fact, it’s an offense for me to mention her name 

‘You haven’t—yet,”’ he observed tentatively. 

And as she took this to be a challenge she lea: 
her chair and said “Isabel Irish,’’ with very little charity 
of inflection. 

“Please!”’ said Richard; but what he really meant was 
“Thank you.”’ Inside himself he was thinking: ‘ Damn 
that fellow Doran! Why the blazes didn’t he tell me about 
all these girls?” 

The sound of Auriole’s voice brought him back to the 
necessity of the moment. 





1ed back in 





“So sans géne,’’ she was saying, “‘so innocent, so ur 
worldly. I wonder what her views would be if she 
you had entertained a lady in your flat at midnight.” 

“‘ As the lady came uninvited,”’ Richard returned, “I am 
hardly likely to talk about it.”’ 

“Suppose I talked about it—advertised the fact—do 
you imagine she would marry you then?” 

tichard smiled. ‘‘I should say she’d be a 
marry me then as she is now.’ 

“A girl brought up as she has been?” 

** Aha!” 


“You're very confidelt 









Tony, there are people watc! 


ng this flat to-night.”’ 










































































t of strength. Her brows were very straight and as thin 
most as pencil line She wore a flame-colored evening 
ire tout feu, as a@ ladies’ journal would describe it—~and 
, if jor which fell from one shoulder and 
‘ ped e otner. 
14s nothing ordinary in the appearance of Auriole 
( é She attacked the eye and held it captive. A 
t wuld have declared her to be overdressed —outré, 
m ly i ( would have denounced the white 
ace and the red curled lips, the uncanny knack of falling 
t f nto attitudes of flowing lines. But to a 
the t of these criticisms was matter for ap- 
B é ery daring she stirred a spirit of 
Richard checked a gasp of admiration, rose to his feet 
ut the girl gave no sign of recognition. Clearly 
ne to make a move, wherefore Richard 
| iTered her a good evening 
Is that a ou have to say?”’ came the answer. 
Of cou ‘ he laughed, “but I make a point of 
y that first. Do sit down, won’t you?” 
he ccupied the offered 
and leoked up at him. 
At lea | thought you'd 
irprised ‘shesaid. “Still, 
t dot t matter.” 
I ips ta he admitted 
ictantly, “‘but my surprise 
| ned in ay natural 
pleasure 
Pile i 
‘It was awfully nice of you 
) yk it e th Been to a 
theater ¢ mething?” 
\ 
| came tall 
I e! We we've every 
ki 
Ye Her head was 
gt ised & e seemed 
Lad ! i thing, did 
aid Richard gay!y 
N Not But again 
e¢ raised he ad 
“7 ‘ i sure ou re 
i ( a 
Y perts 
Ca l get you 
You ean hardly expect me 
I | retorted 
“ iash of bitterness. 
it was difficult to know what 
i o he nodded under 
andit 
Any it uggested the 
Yer of a yarette, but she 
hook her head 
I prefer: wn,” she said 


and drew a gold ease from her 


ih Ir 

lie took the « e and she 
vided toward it 

“| still carry your gilt 
Richard turned it over and 
id tl INSCT ion: Auriole 


Craven from A. B. It was a 


ike of luck to get her name 


handed it 
th the words, ‘ Ungal 

f me te expose your 

i, ty and conceal my own 

d initials,” 

iughed shortly 

\. B. guessed that 
come when his 


e engraved on a present to 





ther woman would be a 





take 

‘Give him a chance,” said 
K rd He hasn't all that 

tlety 

‘Men change their views 


ery readily, Tony. 


Only men?” he countered 








“Dear, dear!’ 

“People who will ta to- 
morrow morning.” 

“What, the chatty-at-break- 
fast kind? How dreadful!” 

“Tf you wish to stop them 
there is only one wa 

“Yes—tell me Always be 
lieved they were incurable.” 

Auriole shut her hands tight 


and spoke with difficulty. 





“Tony, I don’t know how 
real your affections are for thi 
girl, but I know tl 
refuse to answer ou 
your chance of m 
worth nothing. Understand 
Nothing ad 

And all at once Richard be- 
came serious 

‘Will that please you?”’ he 
asked. 

“Perhap 

*T don’t think so I don’t 
think it will please you, really.’ 


“What do you mear 











‘You're too good a sort to 
enjoy spreading rotten fables 
about people who are in love 
with each other.” 

She echoed the word too 
good a sort” rather faint 





you're jealous or sometl 





angry because my feeli 
I understar ; 
it’s natural, and I don’t defend 
myself, you know. It’s natural 
you should want to hurt me, 
but aren’t you choosing rather 
a rotten way of doing it? 
‘Cause you're hurting an in- 
nocent girl into the bargain. 
It’s way down below your form 
to side up with these men who 
are against me—isn’t it now 
As a friend, I'd drop out of 
this deal—clean out. It—it’s 
not up to your standard.” 

“Why do you say this to 
me?” 

“Because I like you too well 
to associate you with ; 

“You like me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Still?” 

“Not still,” he answered 
truthfully, “‘but now.” 

She was silent for a long 
while, then she shook her head. 

‘“‘No good, Tony. It 





changed. 











There Was Nothing Ordinary in the Appearance of Auriote Craven. 
She Attacked the Eye and Heid it Captive 


wouldn’t make any difference 
if I dropped out. I know it’s 
Continued on Page 26) 
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A gift of White Owls is a gift of the most popular 3 
for 25c cigar sold today! You don’t need to wonder 
how welcome it will be. Men like White Owl the 
mild, satisfying blend —the handsome Invincible shape. 






White Owls are delivered to the dealer in small, 
frequent shipments to insure freshness. 


Ask your dealer for White Owl. 
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Centinued from Page 24 
beast but that can’t be helped. They mean to have 


their answer, whatever happens.” 
They've come to the wrong house to get it,”’ said 
Richard, and he folde? his arms very heroically 
You refuse to spe: 
i do 
“Mr. Van Diest would pay you—enormously 
Course he would.’ 
‘Twenty per cent after exploitation, and a million 
lt was a staggering proposition, but Richard kept his 
head and remarked humorously: “I'll take it in copper.” 
feet and put her hands on hi 


A faint and 


Auriole sprang to her 


houlders Her face was lovelier at close range 





lelightful perfume came to his nostrils, 
her eyes burned brightly, and the scarlet 
mouth, with its moist, trembling lowe 
lip, was an exquisite invitation. This 
indeed was a very woman, he thought, 
i striking contrast to the small and wist 
ful Doreen 

With sudden intuition he realized he 
hud but to open his arms and she would 
enter willingly, anxiously. An insane 
desire possessed him to do this thing. 
he was adorable, desirable, magnificent; 
and he was certain beyond doubt she 
oved him 

With a catch of the breath he raised 
his he 


vlance fell upon the sleeve of the coat 


and and in 80 doing his random 


rhe wore 

The cloth was of blue cheviot, which 
eminded him abruptly that he was 
Richard Frencham Altar masquerading 
in someone else's clothes, a circumstance 
that in no way admitted him to the use 

f short cuts to the affections of their 
real owner's admirers. it is disappoint- 
ing to have to acknowledge that some 
one is vielently in love with someone else whom 

uu happen to resemble, and the reflection 
obered him quie kly 

With an awkward laugh he turned away and 
epeated, Yes, tell him I'll take it in copper.” 

Pony!” she said. “Teny, don’t fool with 

t! Don't you realize how frightfully serious it 

Haven't you any imagination?” 

Apparently he did realize, apparently he had 

ome imagination, for he replied: “1 imagine 

ix much too late for us to be talking here 

wether. I'm going to ring the bell.” 

Ni ! he ‘ ried 
My man will get you a cab.” 

“Tf you ring you'll be sorry.” 

‘Life is full of regrets,” he answered, and 
preased the button 

Ile saw the startled gesture she made to pre- 

ent him, and simultaneously the hall and the 
bedroom doors were thrown open and three gentlemen, 
each leveling a revolver at his head, advanced into the 
room 

1x 

T° A- PERSON of less even temperament than Richard 

. the unexpected appearance of these three gentlemen 
marching in the wake of nickel-plated shooting irons might 
well have aroused feelings of alarm and indignation. But 
for a matter of some four years Richard had been shot over 
pretty thoreughly, and the lessons of calm learned in the 
hard school of war did not desert him in the present situa- 
tion. He felt, moreover, a curious certainty that the chance 
of bullets flying around was pretty remote. The primary 
necessity was to keep his head and avoid any word or 
vction that might betray the fact that he was not the man 
they believed him to be. The name Van Diest, which had 
occurred in his conversation with the girl, came quickly to 
his brain, and he glanced from one to another in the hope 
of determining whether its bearer was present. 

His eyes were held by a short, rotund person of advanced 
middie age who oceupied the center of the room. In outline 
this person was distinctly Dutch. His face was heavily 
pleated, with dewlaps pendent from the jaw. He wore side 
whiskers that did not make a good pair, and dark, bushy 
brows almost concealed his small, twinkly eyes. He pos- 
sessed very little hair, but what there was had been pasted 
in thin, separated strands across the shiny bald pate. A low 
collar of enormous circumference encircled his short neck, 
and his tie was drawn through a Zodiac ring. His clothes 
were ill-fitting —-shapeless trousers and a voluminous morn- 
ing coat, in the buttonhole of which was a pink carnation 
with a silver-papered stem; an immense watch chain spread 
across a coarsely knitted waistcoat of Berlin wool. And he 
eemed out of breath. The pistol in his extended hand 
vibrated in sympathy with an accelerated pulse rate. 

Richard's left hand wandered carelessly to his hip. 

‘Look here, Mr. Van Diest,” he said, ‘“‘were you never 
taught that it’s rude to point?” 
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A twang like the snapping of a cello string brought his 
head round sharply. 

“‘Hands away from your side pocket!” 

It was less of an invitation than an order. 

The speaker was a big, broad-shouldered American, of 
the thruster school, heavy jaw, black hair and hurry. He 
held his gun dead rigid against his thigh, and there was 
that in his eyes which foretold that where he looked he 
could hit. This was Ezra P. Hipps. 

‘Set down and don’t move; this thing goes off,”’ he said. 

Richard considered the proposal and the speaker, and 
judged both to be sound. 




















There Were Ten Minutes to Wait Before They Were 
Due to Start— Minutes Which Dragged Interminably 


oer ‘ 


lhanks,”’ he said; ‘I'd like a stall for this entertain- 
ment,” and dropped into a chair. 

The man who was standing behind Van Diest came for- 
ward and smiled gracefully. He was sieek and too well 
dressed and gave the appearance of being out of his natural 
element and ashamed of the one in which he found himself. 

“You remember me, Barraclough, old fellow?” he said, 
swinging his pistol as though it were a cane. 

“I’m a terror for forgetting trifles,"’ Richard replied 
sweetly. ‘Remind me.” 

“Oliver Laurence. Met you in eleven at old Dick Harris’ 
place.” 

“Good old Dick,” said Richard in the spirit of the scene. 
“But as I was about to remark, here we all are, gentlemen 
and what happens next?” 

Hugo van Diest flickered his eyes at Auriole and asked 
in a soft, guttural voice, ‘‘ You prevail—yes?” 

Auriole shook her head. 

‘“*Mr. Barraclough refuses,”’ she said. 

Van Diest drew in his breath between shut teeth, and 
Oliver Laurence sighed sadly. 

“Refuse?” 

**'Fraid so,”’ nodded Richard. 

“You know vot is it dot we ask?” 

“Perfectly, but if you'd care to repeat it 

Ezra P. Hipps rapped his free hand on a chair back. 

“Don’t get fresh!’’ he snapped. ‘‘ We're after business.” 

“Sorry,” said Richard. ‘Thought it was a kind of Wild 
West act.” 

Evidently Van Diest wanted to avoid a row. He ap- 
proached the subject in his most agreeable tone, which 
sounded like a puma purring. 

“Twenty per cent, and a million pounds for der map. 
A man like you, he can’t spend a million pounds in a 
lifetime.” 


“ 
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“Don’t be too sure,” said Richard unwisely. “I might 
have inherited the knack.” 


“‘Let’s hear a price.’ 

Richard turned to the American with a grin. 

**Honestly,”” he replied, ‘“‘anything you got from me 
would be dear at a shilling.” 

The friendly quality died out of Van Diest’s voice. 

‘““We was very sincere, Mr. Barraclough.” 

“Oh, that’s fine,” said Richard. 

Oliver Laurence laid a soothing hand en his shoulder, and 
the touch of the man was beastly. It inspired an instant 
and substantial dislike. Richard rounded on him with his 
first show of temper, and brushed away the hand. 

“Look here, Daisy,” he said. Jetter not touch the 
exhibits unless you want to be hurt.” 

And at this point Hipps showed himself a man of actior 
“What you won’t give we'll have to take. Keys?’’ 

“Take ’em by all means,” said Richard, 
fishing the bunch from his pocket. ‘Tell me 
if you find anything.” 

“Tt will save a lot of troubles to you if we 
find something,’’ murmured Van Diest 

There was a distinct menace in the words, 
but Richard was too interested in the activi- 
ties of Ezra P. Hipps to pay heed to that 
With lightninglike rapidity the American 
had unlocked every drawer in the bureau, 
withdrawn them from their runners and laid 
them in a precise row on the floor. 

““Guessed it!” he ejaculated. “Simple 
One of ’em is shorter than the rest.”’ 

He dived a hand into the cavity lately 
filled by the short drawer, and produced a 
small steel dispatch box. 

“The goods!” 

Richard leaned forward with a sudden im 
pulse to prevent the box being opened, but 
the caressing muzzle of Van Diest’s revolver 
coaxed him back to the chair. 

“Very simple,” said Van Diest. ‘Map 
inside. Open it.” 

Hipps wasted little time trying to find a 
key that would fit. He put the box on the 
floor and kicked it scientifically. From the 
wreckage he rescued a neat roll of parc! 
ment with a tape round its waist. Once 
again he remarked “The goods!"’ whisked 
off the tape and spread out the parchment 

“Writing.” 

“Read it.” 

And he read: 

“That would be altogether too easy, gen 
tlemen. Perhaps there isn’t a map after all 

Richard settled himself comfortably wit! 
a sigh of satisfaction, and the three mer 
turned to look at him. 

**Don’t blame me,” he said sweetly. “1 
never said there was a map, did I?” 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw Aurivle 
with a flush of what might easily have bee: 
taken for pleasure on her cheeks. It was very perplexing 
“H’m!” Van Diest nodded. ““H’m! A wise man kee; 
this sort of informations in his head.’ 

*’Course he does.” 

“Yes, yes. Mr. Barraclough, a great deal you oblige by 
coming with us to an apartment we have prepared for your 
receptions.” 

‘It’s nice of you, but I’m very comfortable here.’ 

“T’m afraid we must insist.” 

“Since you're so pressing 

“And as a gentleman you make no troubles —no noise.”’ 

“There’s no such thing as a noisy gentleman.” 

Ezra P. Hipps rapped the butt of his automatic on the 
table top. 

“You can keep the crosstalking for the automobile,’’ he 
said. ‘We're through here. Step out!” 

As they moved toward the door Laurence slipped a hand 
through Richard’s arm. 

“My dear old fellow,” he said, “if you only knew how 
distasteful all this is to me!” 

Richard drew his arm away sharply. 

“‘So’s that to me,” he said, brushing his sleeve with the 
deliberate will to offend. Then he turned and bowed to 
Auriole. ‘Your friends are amusing, but I’m afraid they 
are going to waste a lot of time. Are you coming our way?” 


x 

HE clocks were striking seven when Anthony Barra- 

clough descended the stairs of the flats and hailed a 
taxi. The street was deserted save for a policeman, and an 
old hag who was sorting over the contents of a dust bin out- 
side the adjoining house. She shot a quick glance at Bar- 
raclough and broke into a cackle of thin laughter. 

“Didn't take you long to come up in the world,” she 
piped. “Always thought you were a bit of a fraud.” 

Barraclough gasped. The disappointment was so cruel. 

“You are making a mistake,” he said, and opened the 
taxi door. (Continued on Page 73) 
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N the most convincing way in the world 

the Hupmobile answers the question 

which 1s asked of every motor car: ‘Is it 
worth what it costs?’ 


Its answer Is its everlasting economy, and 
the fact that there seems to be no such 
thing as wearing it out. 


You buy it with full assurance that it costs 
little to run, and even less to keep; that it 
keeps going, and stays out of the repair 
shop; and that these unusual qualities 
last as long as the car itself. 


Hupmobile 
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| housands ol good banks 
now olfer you the free 
$1000.00 bond protecting 
each user of Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Checks. 
Why should you accept 
any less positive guarantee 


against loss 2 


(Checks which are not In- 
sured are an invitation to 
“check raisers.” You cer- 
tainly can easily avoid the 
dange. of circulating such 
uninsured checks. 

These Super-Safety Insured 
Bank Checks cost your banker 
no more than ordinary unsafe 


checks. Yet each user 1s pro- 
tec ted by a $1,000 00 bond. 
\sk your banker for them, or 
write us for the name of one who 
will gladly accommodate you. 











LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
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$7,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 


covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
ot Meanufecturers of Bank Checks in the World 
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OUT OF THE RUINS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


She was born with a self-starter 


by hand, 
I don't know if she has ever 


in her mouth. 
been cranked.” 
With more of her darting motions she 
set the gas and spark levers, took the 
crank in hand, poised herself, feet apart. 
“Now, Lizzie, laugh your girlish laughter,” 


| she said. 


While one part of her being so busied 
itself with the perversities of machinery 
another seemed to be standing critically 
aside regarding herself, Nancy Brastow, and 
wondering what it was about this British 


| officer which made her adopt this tomboy 


pose, For she was posing; and she knew 
it. Probably it was his irritating neatness. 
For example, his hand as he thrust it forth 
as though to check her was dressed in per- 
fectly new tan cape, while she was wearing 
a pair of oil-soaked gauntlets. His cap, his 
camel’s-hair coat, his boots seemed to shine 
with brushing; her skirt, her leather coat 
seemed caked with dust and grease. 

But he had suddenly come to action. 
Firmly and yet so gently that she found it 
impossible to take offense he had thrust 
her aside, laid hand on the crank. He 
paused then, looking up; and she noted 
again that expression about his mouth. 
He was smiling lightly, for the first time. 
She liked that smile. 

How does one proceed?” he asked. 
“Sneak up on her,” said Nancy. “If 
you give her the slightest warning she folds 
up tight. Just jerk—and look out or she'll 
back-fire and break your arm!” 

The captain laid an immaculate hand on 
the rusty crank, and gave the upward 
heave of a Lawford stroke at tennis. The 
flivver coughed three times and Nancy’s 
hand flew to the spark lever—too late. 

“She smiles anyhow,” said Nancy. 
‘Now turn her like anything!” 

And suddenly the engine went; it 
rumbled thunderously and then, at the deft 
touch of Nancy on the levers, began a 
rhythmic purr. As always happens when 
your refractory automobile decides at last 
to behave, that cheerful coughing seemed 
to blow away the clouds of irritation; the 
world became bright again. As Nancy 
twitched the key from the battery to mag- 
neto she looked across the windshield and 
smiled on her own part—rather a shy 
smile. Now her attitude as she stood 
swaying a little from the hip was all girl. 
She found herself under the necessity of 
making apology; found, too, that it was 
going to come hard somehow. As for the 
[nglishman, he seemed from the close but 
respectful look of his blue eyes to be ex- 
pecting her to say something. 

“T have been abrupt—sort of,” said 
Nancy, flushing ever so slightly; “‘nothing 
like an automobile to make you want to 
hite, is there?” 

“It’s an irritating invention,” said the 
captain, And then abruptly, “ My name's 
Clemons-Barr. I’m in charge of British 
interests in this district, whatever that 
may mean! I heard only this morning that 
there were American ladies in town. 
Meant to call later.”’ 

He was struggling inwardly with his own 
Perhaps she would 't like 
being classified at once as an American, in 
that fashion. But she did not seem in the 
least. offended. 

‘*Mine’s Nancy Brastow,” she replied 
simply. ‘Our party’s up here to see that 
Coin Ste.-Marie is rebuilt. Also, we're 
intrusted with a fund for feeding French 
children and the distribution of several 
hundred bales of secondhand clothes. Oh, 


” 


| yes-—-besides that, we're supposed to work 


off a hundred boxes of chocolate on the 
needy. I think that’s all. As for calling 
this war declared a moratorium on conven- 
tionalities, didn’t it?” 

The captain laughed. 
low, mellow, agreeable. 

“One would think so to look back,” he 
said, 


Nancy had 


His laugh was 


hopped lightly into the 
driver’s seat. “I couldn’t set you down 
anywhere, could 1?" she asked. 
“Which way are you going?” 
“I'm due in Arras right now 
consignment of those clothes.” 
“It happens,” said the captain after a 
moment's hesitation during which he 
choked within——‘‘that I have business in 
the direction of Arras.” 
It was not all a lie, he told himsclf. He 
did have to report at Arras eventually. 
Nancy gathered her skirt from the seat 


to gta 





flivver 
bumped 


beside her, made room. The 
coughed through the torn gate, 
onto the torn roadway. 

Captain Cleinons-Barr experienced sev- 
eral kinds of inner glow, each cross-tiring the 
other. Momentarily his main reflection 
was the luck and ease of it all. It was true 
what he had always heard—that in social 
matters these American girls helped one 
out wonderfully, put one at one’s ease, 


ar 


HEN the flivver pulled up at the 

Arras freight station an observer 
would have said that Nancy had perfectly 
accomplished the social mission of the 
American girl. Captain Clemons-Barr 
seemed entirely at his ease. He sat with 
his knees crossed, every line of his figure 
seeming to float in her direction. Driving 
with her eyes professionally on the road, 
Nancy had nevertheless been observing 
with the back of her head, as women will; 
already she had seen more things in the 
captain’s face than his mirror had ever 
shown him in all his twenty-six years. She 
had observed that the expression which she 
so liked about his mouth proceeded mostly 
from two little hide-and-seek wrinkles at 
the corners. She had noted that the smile 
which came and went under his cropped 
mustache was boyish and that it drew up 
the sun wrinkles about his eyes into little 
creases, She had approved the set of his 
shoulders and the respectful yet far from 
impersonal way in which he let her know 
that. he realized every moment she was 
there, without once crossing in speech or 
motion the line of propriety. 

By now-—Nancy always breaking the 
way —they had made darting little explora- 
tions into each other’s history, psychology, 
tastes; had established their common 
ground and were standing firmly upon it. 
She liked lawn tennis but found golf slow. 
He agreed. He loved a horse and hunting; 
so did she love a horse—only she had never 
hunted. Thereupon he sheered away from 
hunting and just stuck to horses. An 
accidental geographical reference of the 
captain's and a short “ Yes—I was there”’ 
from Nancy brought out the startling fact 
that once, on a mission of liaison, he had 
eaten at the dugout canteen which she kept 
back of Soissons during those terrible and 
glorious dawn days of July, 1918. Un- 
happily, as they found by fixing the date, 
she was away; where, she did not s} i ify. 
“T was fussing round with the Y. M. C. A,” 
said Nancy shortly. 

Having established their comradeship in 
the war they seemed to lose all interest in 
that subject as, contrary to general impres- 
sion, comrades of the Great War often do. 
The talk switched to France. Here, surely, 
was common ground. Nancy was one of 
those Anglo-Saxons to whom France has 
reached across all the barriers of alien mind 
and native inhibitions; who love, they 
know not exactly why, her little way of 
dramatizing all small human affairs, her 
graces and airs, even her intrigues. All this 
Nancy said in her own somewhat jerky 
way, interspersed with bunches of English 
words which were as primitive Choctaw to 
Captain Vivian Clemons-Barr. On _ his 
part—his expression stiffened whenever he 
spoke of France, and once he ventured 
‘Jolly people—jolly.” Which, Nancy 
somehow quite understood, meant exactly 
as much as her own ravings. 

She touched upon some of the frictions 
between our Army and the French; and 
especially on the time when the general of 
“her” division ordered the French wine 
carts off the road—which she described as 
a bonehead play. 

This brought Captain Vivian Clemons- 
Barr to the surface. 

“You don’t mind my saying that your 
Americ an language is a trifle odd,” he v en- 
tured. ‘‘ Now that last, for example — 

“Is a bit thick to anyone who never 
studied improved 1920 English,” she said. 
“Well, here goes; we're off!” 

She entered stage by stage into an ex- 
planation which involved even baseball. 
As they rattled past the huge rock heap 
with its one blossoming pillar which had 
been the incomparable Hotel de Ville, past 
the town market shivering under unneces- 
sary awnings, past the battered approaches 
to the peppered freight station, they were 
both laughing—he in his own mellowed 
rumble, she in a delicious little tune which 
ran a gamut —he at her turns of expression, 





she at the way his relaxed English tone 
sounded when he repeated, like a primary 
pupil, ‘Where do you get that stuff?” 

They were drawing up at the curb, in 
fact, before he realized that the excursion 
was over and he must make some pretense 
of business in Arras. But as the engine 
whirred to silence there rose a chorus of 
feminine voices from the shadow of the 
freight shed, and three girls all dressed like 
Nancy in a combination of civilian and 
military workaday clothes came running 
across the platform. Behind this group 
was a moving picture—the settled back of 
a middle-aged woman, the facade of a dar! 
Frenchman in a suit of overalls and an 
official peaked cap. Out of this picture 
four arms were whirling in windmill ges 
tures, so that the deaf might have know: 
they were talking French, 

The first of the running girls—plump 
brunet and very young—called out as sh« 
approached: ‘Another mess. They won't 
loosen up!” Then she stopped short at the 
sight of the captain. 

Her two companions, older and le 
obviously attractive—the captain classi 
fied them at once as Wacks—seemed to 
perceive at the same moment that Nancy 
was not alone, and to slack their aban 
doned pace to the proper gait of maiden 
hood. The captain struggled with the 
flivver door. It stuck of course. 

Nancy reached over, deftly tweaked 
open, and “What is it now?” she asked, 
then stopped briefly to introduce the ladies 
es Miss Frayne, Miss Cou rtney and Mi 
James. 

“He's got it all—all—and he won’t gi 
up without the invoice or the bill of lading 
or something,” said Miss Courtney —the 
little, young one. “Swell chance it has of 
getting here with the mails from Paris 

‘Mrs. Garland can do nothing with that 
inexorable man; case of solid ivory,’’ put 
in Miss Frayne. 

The captain noticed that she had a 
broad humorous mouth and seemed whe: 
she spoke to be quite a girl after all. But 
what were they going to do with a case of 
ivory? Did they intend to inlay things at 
Coin Ste.-Marie? 

“*She’s quite exhausted the sufferings of 
bleeding France,”’ continued Miss Frayn¢ 
“Nancy, you try. See what the insolencs 
of wealth can do.” 

Whereat the Americans all laughed 
except Nancy. The captain had di 
mounted by now. As she rose from her 
seat he held out his hand. Ignoring it she 
sprang out with one movement; scarcely 
did her heavy boots make any clatter or 
the board platform, so airily did she alight 
Her face was serious, even annoyed, he 
thought. 

‘Sometimes I wish I had to work for a 
living!’’ she said. ‘Come on!” 

The captain hesitated an instant. He 
was not sure whether this quick command 
was meant for him or no. Probably it wa 
time to leave; but still, here were ladies in 
distress. While momentarily he ponder« d 
this, his feet were carrying him in the trai 
of Nancy’s quick, certain steps. 

As he came near he could hear the 
middle-aged woman saying in hesitant 
academic French: ‘‘But, monsieur, think 
of the French orphans!” 

The station master’s hands flew out to 
his side, and he crouched as though about 
to spring. 

“Orphans, mon Dieu!” he screamed 
“Orphans! What would my five smal! chil 
dren beif lam discharged fromthis railroad 
Orphans of atruth! With the invoice I give 
you these goods willingly. Without the 
invoice - 

Here Nancy arrived, trailed by the cap 
tain. Hesaw Mrs. Garland step back, saw 
her look at Nancy with an expression of 
relief, even of deference. And the lady of 
the flivver seemed to whirl at once into 
action. 

“Of what is it that you speak?’ she 
asked, 

“Of the bill of lading, naturally,”’ said 
thestation master. ‘Of these goods, which 
of an assured certainty will rot in this sta 
tion until the boche come again if the bill 
of lading is not presented to me.” 

“Look, monsieur,”’ said Nancy in a tone 
both authoritative and ingratiating; ‘“‘it 
is a favor I ask of you. We have come a 
long way. Our work awaits these goods 
Only yesterday we promised monsieur the 

(Continued on Page 31 
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THE GREAT THINGS OF LIFE— REVERENCE 
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; 7 The eleventh of a series, illustrating “The Great Things of Life.’ Painted by Arthur 1. Keller OFL W of GE os s . | 7 
| — 
Rev ly—Under the Ligh — 
| everent nder the Light 
| 
i le em you ever stopped to think how large a part in ( bgt your family a better 
your future memories the Edison Mazpa Lamp in Christmas gift. Go over 


your living room will play? 


All that is most precious—in life’s richest hours—is inter- 
woven with its rays. Through all your years the pictures 
it paints will keep coming back again and again. Scenes of 
family rejoicing and old family jokes; of children’s sorrows 
and children’s mirth; of eyes upturned to mother’s face, 





and see how much you can add to their comfort and 
happiness by a few more lighting outlets 
that you have t 


fill every socket 
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Then, when you hav: 
best pe »ssible arrangement 
with an Edison Mazpa Lamp and make sure of hav 
ing the best possible light. And wher 
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the burlap hack 





HIS office of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion in Brooklyn, N. Y., has a floor of 
Armstrong’s Dark Brown Linoleum. 


Many people come and go, in this office. 
The sound of their footsteps is softened by 
the linoleum floor. If you were to go into 
this room you would find it a quiet place in 
which to work or talk. 


There are many other reasons why archi- 
tects and contractors are recommending floors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum for offices, stores, 
schools, and public buildings: 


Comfort—Such floors are springy, elastic, 
easy to walk on and stand on. 


Economy— Armstrong’s Linoleum ts inex- 
pensive both in first cost and upkeep. Kx- 
pensive refinishing is never necessary. 

Cleanliness —No other floor is so easy to 


clean, and to keep clean, as linoleum. 


Durability —A floor of Armstrong’s Lino 


ARMsTRONG CorK Company, Lino.eum DEPARTMENT, 936 Liberty Street, Lancaster 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
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leum, properly laid, will give long wea 
under the hardest usage. 

For Fireproof Construction — Armstrong’ s 
Linoleum makes an ideal floor. It is easily 
installed —overnight if need be. 


A good way to install Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum as a permanent floor is to cement it 
down firmly overa layer of builders’ deadening 
felt. Such a floor always remains smooth, 
snug, and solid. 

If you are planning to build, if you need 
new floors in your store or office, consult 
vour architect, contractor, or any good lino- 
leum merchantabout Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
We will gladly send him data and specifications. 


Our free book, ‘‘Business Floors,’’ con- 
tains photographs of installations, plates of 
colors and designs from which you can choose, 
and directions for installation and care of 
linoleum floors. Write for it. Remember, 
all Armstrong’s Linoleum is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 


Pennsylvania 


for Every Floor in the House 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

préfet that we would proceed with all dis- 
patch. He awaits our action. So does 
monsieur the British captain here” 
interested as he was, Captain Clemons-Barr 
was not exactly certain that he liked to be 
dragged into this affair—‘‘ who wishes very 
much that we proceed, because, as monsieur 
knows, there is need.”” Captain Clemons- 
Barr noted that at the mention of the 
préfet, much of the irritated animation had 
gone out of the Frenchman’s manner. 

But he still responded, though weakly: 
“*Mademoiselle must understand that the 
bill of lading is necessary. However, 
Monsieur the préfet himself ———”’ 

Nancy’s eye had rested on the sheaf of 
little ribbons in the buttonhole of the 
Frenchman’s military coat. And she inter- 
rupted, as though much more interested in 
a new fact which she had discovered than 
in mere business. 

“Why, monsieur has the Military 
Medal!” 

“| have had that honor,” replied the 
station master, his shoulders stiffening to a 
military pose. 

‘“‘Where was it given—at Verdun?” 
asked Nancy. 

**“Mon Dieu, but no! It is at Verdun 
that I obtain my secoad wound and the 
cross of war,’’ said the station master. 
“This’’—he tapped the ribbon—‘the 
eighteenth July!’’ His voice rang like a 
command. 

**Soissons!’’ exclaimed Nancy. ‘And 
was I not there--the tanks coming out of 
the wood at dawn-—the all-glorious French 
infantry moving so fast that our artillery 
could not shoot because it must travel so 
fast to keep up ——”’ 

**I,” broke in the station master, starting 
promptly from the mark-—-‘‘I have lain all 
night in the wood. I am stiff and cold 
with the mist ——” 

There followed ten minutes of military 
reminiscence, of dovetailed memories, 
during which the rest of the American 
ladies tactfully withdrew and started a per- 
functory conversation of their own; dur- 
ing which the captain, keeping carefully 
within earshot, pretending to search the 
piled-up baggageroom for some of His 
Majesty’s goods, misplaced by chance, 
Now the station master was safely estab- 
lished on the Vesle, the regiment was 
paraded, the general himself was about to 
present the Military Medal; and Nancy 
taking advantage of a pause started as 
though remembering herself. 

‘Doubtless, my comrade,” she said, “‘it 
will not be necessary to trouble monsieur 
the préfet to come all the way over here. 
It is I who promise that the very day the 
bill of lading arrives it will be in your 
hands. I am responsible personally 
monsieur will give us some porters 

‘**Porters!’’ snorted the station master, 
concealing from the world that he had 
utterly conceded his point. ‘Porters! 
You do well to ask for porters! As well 
ask for field marshals! Do not laborers get 
twenty francs besides their filthy alloca- 
tion? Has not that stationary engine lain 
over there rolling with rust for a month 
because there is no one to remove it? 
Porters! And me, I cannot lift because of 
my third wound.” 

‘‘Come on, girls—it’s up to us!”’ called 
Nancy. 

The other women fell into line and pro 
ceeded onto the freight house, Litile Miss 
Courtney spoke in English—or, the captain 
thought, something at least resembling 
English—with a perfectly set, inexpressive 
face: ‘Well, you certainly built the fire 
under Alphonse!” 

“The confidence engendered by great 
wealth,” said Miss Frayne with the same 
blank expression. ‘“‘A pauper like me 
hasn’t the background to pull anything 
like that.” 

“Such references to my fortune strike 
one as faintly savoring of bad taste,”’ said 
Nancy quietly. 

Miss Frayne seemed quite properly to 
accept the rebuke. The captain was pre- 
paring to withdraw, though reluctantly; he 
awaited only an opportunity to bid Miss 
3rastow a courteous good-by and to thank 
her for the lift. But she gave him no oppor- 
tunity. Her mind on the business in hand, 
she shot to the interior of the freight house, 
stood before a stack of huge bales tied with 
rope and bound with burlap, which had 
burst open here and there to show the 
rusty collar of an old black coat, the puffed 
leeve of a waist twenty years passé. Nancy 
reached up, laid firm hold of a bale, tugged. 
It tilted and suddenly fell. With a quick, 
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dancing step she got out of the way; it had 
scarcely come to rest when she had both 
hands upon it, was shoving with all her 
strength. It scarcely moved. 

“*Goodness!”’ she said. ‘This seems a 
little too much for poor weak womanhood !”’ 

She paused, considering. Miss Frayne 
grasped the rope of the bale, pulled—and 
moved it not two inches. Miss James 
she seemed the quiet, colorless member of 
the party—tried with no better result. 
Nancy looked across the bale to the cap- 
tain; and their eyes exchanged conversa- 
tion without words. She was appealing to 
him. And she quite understood his situa- 
tion. He wasn’t now in remote Ily, where 
one might behave—well, irregularly. He 
was in Arras, which had a Graves Registra- 
tion Squad and a British Y. M.C. A. anda 
town major. It would be distinctly against 
regulations. More—the chaffing. Then 
Nancy’s understanding eye traveled past 
him to the wall, There hung a battered 
black overcoat and a gray cloth cap—the 
civilian costume of monsieur the station 
master. The captain followed her glance, 
then blushed lightly. 

“By Jove, it would be a lark!” he said. 
Afterward Captain Clemons-Barr was to 
wonder, in moments of lonely meditation, 
at this wordless understanding. 

“Mrs. Garland,” spoke up Nancy, “the 
captain is going to help-—camouflaged 
Oh—I'd forgotten—you haven't met Cap 
tain Clemons-Barr. Mrs. Garland is our 
indispensable commanding oflicer. The 
captain is our fellow struggler at Ily. But 
he mustn’t be seen. You shouldn't try to 
help with the lifting. If you’d just watch 
outside and cough—cough like anything 
when you see anything in a British uniform 
coming this way. Especially if it is 
making a noise like a town major!” 

The captain was already stripping off his 
camel’s-hair coat, exposing to the cye a 
smart whipcord tunic and three rows of 
ribbons which drew feminine eyes like a 
prismatic magnet. Giggling, Miss Frayne 
took down the dingy black overcoat, held 
it for him; giggling, Miss Courtney handed 
himthecap. And the giggles became laughs 
as they viewed the figure he cut. He 
laughed too. 

‘* Feel like Sir Joseph Porter and chorus,” 
he said, and laid a willing if inexpert hand 
on the bale. 

**No—like this,’’ said Nancy. 

Together they rolled the bale. Miss 
Frayne and Miss James ran out to back the 
cars, to lower the tailboards, returned to 
put their slight feminine strength into the 
task of rolling bales. The station agent 
glanced in, cast one startled look at thi 
unwarranted use of his clothes, then burst 
into roars of laughter. 

“But not a word, monsieur, to the other 
British officers!’’ warned Nancy. 

“TI die first!’’ replied the functionary 
“Reveal that a British milord work 
jamais!” 

The spirit of the occasion seemed to 
effect a marvelous cure of his third wound 
for he joined in the tugging, lifting and 
rolling. Thestation wagon was full now, and 
they were dragging down the sixth bale. 

“Ought to lift a deep-sea chantey or 
something,’ saidthecaptain. ‘‘Ought 

His mild incipient joke was cut short b) 
a positively apoplectie fit of coughing from 
Mrs. Garland, without. The captair 
straightened up—blushing, confused. Ir 
the corner stood a high desk with one 
greasy account book open. Before ever 
the wit of Nancy could devise a way he 
sprang to the desk and bent over it, his 
back to the door, and pret nded to be ve ry 


busy An-instant later came a voice at 
the doorway, speaking relaxed British 
French, 

“‘Tlas monsieur any news of the consigr 
ment?” 


The voice of the station master answered 
tactfully: “If monsieur the commandant 
will call again this afternoon—my ma 
arrives on the noon train.” 

There was a pause—a dreadful pause 
The back of the captain's neck, 
to the view, glowed like a scarlet ribbon be 
tween his collar and his hair. That pause 
implied scrutiny. And suddenly he had 
remembered his feet. From under that 
rusty black coat protruded a pair of boots 
as unmistakably British as roast beef 
decorated with a pair of gleaming spurs as 
undoubtedly British as the Union Jack. 

Then the English voice plodded through 
the French phrase, ‘‘ Very well, monsieur,”’ 
and the captain heard footsteps with- 
drawing and the whir of a departing auto 
mobile 
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At Pekin — 
FRANK H.HEDGES 
represents the 


Public Ledger 
Far Eastern 


' News Service 





he big news of tomorrow 
will come out of China 


The sources of news are constantly shift- 
ing. In the next few years the events 
which will most deeply affect the life of all 
civilized peoples will occur in the Far East. 
rank Hedges foresaw this when he was 
working on a Washington paper. Being a 
newspaper man, he believes in being on 
the spot where news is going to “ break.” 
So he went out to Tokio, and after experi- 
ence there on the staff of the Japan 
Advertiser, was sent to Pekin. 

China was invited to take part in the dis- 
cussion of Far Eastern problems at Wash- 
ington, because China ts at the very center 
of these problems. 


With Hedges at the capital of northern 
China, and Wu Ting Fang writing from 
Canton, the seat of the southern republic, 
the Public Ledger Foreign News is cover- 
ing every important development promptly 
and authoritatively. 


PUBLIC LEDGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


At your club At hotel newsstands 






lind out whether there is a newspaper in your 
city which publishes this Far Eastern News 
by arrangement with the Ledger Syndicate. 
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\ column ts a] y public place in 

vhich to talk ocsete but if you 

‘h you general public 

ouldn’t read any further, for I want, 
discuss a little inside 

tuff with my druggist friends. 

You have seen a significant change 
n the drug business in the last year 
Your total business has shrunk 
t your trade on certain articles 
has increased, You are selling a lot 
more Mennen Bor: ited Talcum, 
Mlennen Shaving Cream and Kora 
Konia than last vear. You must be, 
for our gross sales are way ahead 

How de you explain it? 

During the recent lamented period 
of loose spending and economic in 
sanity, the public, generally speaking, 
would buy anything. A cleverly 
designed package with a trick name 
eemed all that was required to 
achieve instantaneous success. 

But today a half dollar has won 
back its hard earned reputation of 
being real money instead of some 
thing they gave back when you passed 
out a bit of change such as a ten spot. 

\ll the enthusiasm has leaked out 
of spending and everyone (million 
aires especially, poor fellows) is de 
voting earnest consideration to the 
problem of getting four bits’ worth of 
wenuine, tested, guaranteed value 
for every half dollar expenditure. 

The public is once more demanding 
tandard merchandise— merchandise 
which has earned good will by being 
better than anything in its class. 

More men than ever are using 

Nlennen Shaving Cream because 
they enjoy its marvelous results 
it is eficient — because it is 


lon't mind 


| 
his week, to 


Ml 


because 


ureat stuff great value — because in 
their opinion it is in 

a nol finite ly the best. 

a Hirward,- Just as many men 

| shave this year as last. | 
The reason you are 

Jule selling more Mennen’s 

~ ~ 1s because more men 
fo ot have learned how to 
rt potent shave right. 


( Vennen Salesman) 


\/ rata tube costs 10 cents by mail 


Tue ‘Si Company 
Newark, J. U.S.A. 
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“He's gone!"’ called Nancy from the 
door. “It was the T. M. too!” 

“‘Do—do you think he saw my spurs?” 
asked the captain. 

“Did seem to give you the once-over,’ 
said Nancy; “but I guess it’s all right.” 

She bent to another bale; then looked 
up. The captain seemed to be thinking. 

“Tf I drop in on him to-day he'll probably 
question me,” he said. ‘And then ———’”’ 
His manner implied the truth—that he 
would have to confess the guilty all. 

“Well, unless your business in Arras is 
important, why not come back with us? 
It gives you an alibi. Nobody will suspect 
you’ye been in Arras,” said Nancy. ‘We 
got you into the fix and we'll get you out.” 
A smile made lovely little creases of those 
two long dimples. ‘‘ We shan't mind being 
seen with you in our car. It is our policy 
whenever possible to do favors to our em- 
ployes. Gives the personal touch. Keeps 
them contented. Prevents strikes.” 

“The insolence of the rich!’’ commented 
Miss Frayne. 

Americans, the captain noted, had some 
unaccountable peculiarities. Usually their 
faces were very expressive. But sometimes 
they looked just blank and stupid—as, for 
example, Miss Frayne’s face at this mo- 
ment. And Miss Brastow’s also as she 
answered: ‘“‘Great wealth should be seen 
and not heard!” 

As he labored, by now too short of 
breath for conversation, the captain could 
not help remarking to himself that Amer- 
icans swanked a bit. These constant 


| references to Miss Brastow’s wealth, now. 


As she said, quite properly, it savored 
faintly of bad taste. 

The truck and the station wagon both 
loaded, the captain without further com- 
ment or invitation climbed up _ beside 
Nancy, watched nervously for the British 
uniform all the way out of Arras, and fell 
back quite naturally into their exploratory 
conversation, She dropped afew comments 
on her companions, all generous—so far as 
he understood it. Wasn't Edith Courtney 
a pippin? Miss Frayne—she was a great 
josher. 

“I beg your pardon? 


” 


asked the cap- 


| tain. 


“ Chaffer—ragger,’”’ interpreted Nancy. 
As for Mrs. Garland e 
“Seems a sentimental party, 
captain, 

“An old dear—but just at present a 
charming hick,” commented Nancy. 
“Didn't get over during the war; had ason 
in the Rainbow Division, so they wouldn't 
let her. She still thinks all the French are 
Joans of Are and knights in tin armor 
su-huf-fering fierce. Hasn't yet learned 
they're human. After a few mornings like 
this she’ll learn.’ 

The captain, by running up to the edge 
various subjects, established that she 
had sound views on religion, that she lived 
in New York with her parents, that her 
father was a Harvard man. Though there 
were incidental references to automobiles 
and their country place, he got of course 
no information on the cardinal subject of 
her wealth. In his turn—how it came 
about he could not have told—he had 
given her much information upon his own 
family, including especially Lady Agatha. 
Indeed, as they bumped across a still 
unpacified stretch of country road into 
that dreary prospect of shell holes, mud, 
fallen trench systems, junk heaps and 
ruins which heralded Ily, it occurred to 
him that without appearing to show any 
curiosity she had learned rather more 
about him than he about her. She had 
rendered him positively chatty. They were 





" said the 


| at the corner nearest his quarters now; 


dismissed her thanks for 
“Quite 


he stepped out; 
helping out with the bales with a 
all right.” 

“When we have given our shack that 
subtle touch of home which men so loathe, 
Mrs. Garland will surely ask you to din- 
ner,”’ she said. “‘And let me know if the 
town major gets you for your unmilitary 
conduct. Thank you again. 

The flivver whirled into low and she was 
gone—-the last glimpse a flash of her hair 
tiving loose in twenty different strands and 
tendrils. She appeared to have a gift of 


| getting mussed up becomingly. 


The next morning Madame Gemier, 
ahead of the official news as usual, apprised 
him that the mayor intended that very 
evening to receive the American ladies in 
state at the town hall; and on the heels 
of this news came the mayor's clerk with a 
formal invitation. That day, it happened, 
he must go to St.-Omer to cut a bit of red 
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tape. Though he routed himself delib- 
erately through Coin Ste.-Marie he saw 
nothing of the American ladies until, 
somewhat late, he entered the reception. 

Bombardment had almost spared that 
room on the lower floor of the Ily town 
hall where the mayor, of old days, used to 
conduct his formal functions such as wed- 
dings. The second floor was gone, except 
for jagged fragments of brick and plaster; 
so were the apartments across the hall. 
But the room of state had suffered oniy the 
loss of its windows and spattering dents in 
its brown-stuccoed walls, its gilded pillars. 
The industry and invention of Virgile 
Duquesne, town painter and Jack-of-all- 
trades, had repaired the plaster; but paint 
was lacking, and the room showed every- 
where the scars of its old wounds. 

Twice before the captain had attended 
such an official ceremony at Ily, and now 
as always he found himself touched so that 
he had to look especially British and stolid 
to cover his emotions. With what a gallant 
air of pride and formality did the simple 
tradespeople of Ily carry off this cere- 
monial, so pitifully, meagerly furnished! 

Touching again were the costumes. The 
mayor, for example—his black frock coat 
showed green in the lamplight; it was of 
the long cut fashionable about 1901. His 
black tie fell over a shirt front spotlessly 
white but frayed down to the warp. Yet 
he wore it with the simple dignity of a 
monarch. The women—well, he was no 
expert on such things, but they gave the 
same general impression of worn but de- 
cent splendor. Mostly in black—but their 
hair elaborately waved and pinned. The 
American ladies—here he found himself 
experiencing a sense of relief. He had ex- 
pected, somehow, that they would go to 
one of the two extremes—either dress, as 
they well might, in the latest frivolities of 
Paris, or wear, in mistaken deference to 
the poverty of the district, their working 
clothes. But no—Nancy Brastow was in 
something or other quiet and brown, show- 
ing just her throat and a hint of shoulder 
and bosom. Mrs. Garland was in black. 
The rest —but his eyes returned to Nancy. 

She spied him presently; gave him a 
glance which conveyed pleasant but quite 
formal recognition. He was making a dis- 
creet approach round the long table, when 
a sudden hush warned him that something 
was going to happen. He looked up. The 
mayor was standing between the palms, 
two fingers stuck into the bosom of his 
frock coat, his whiskers, trimmed like a 
formal hedge, quivering with suppressed 
speech while he waited for his audience to 
get properly quiet. There was going to be 
speechmaking. And they would undoubt- 
edly, unquestionably call upon him. It had 
happened before. In misery he listened 
while the mayor ratified the Alliance, 
dragged America into the war, marched the 
Sixteenth ‘Infantry through the streets of 
Paris, refought Chfteau-Thierry, swept 
through the Argonne. In misery he listened 
to the crimes of the boche and the necessity 
for making him pay to the last sou, 
mesdames et messieurs. In misery he heard 
recorded the deeds of that angel of the 
West, come to bind the wounds of bleeding 
France. And all the time he was grabbing 
at phrases he heard once at an Anglo- 
American banquet after a field meet 
‘*hands across the sea,”’ “‘common ties of 
language,’’ and putting them hastily into 
French. 

The mayor entwined the Tricolor, the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack in one 
final splendid twist of rhetoric and gesture; 
and the awful moment arrived, as expected. 
The captain perceived that his feet had 
carried him to the platform, that he had 
bowed, that his lips were emitting some sort 
of tosh in atrocious French. He remem- 
bered, while that unfamiliar voice which 
came out of him somewhere rambled on 
and on, that he must put in some gestures. 
He managed to wave one hand toward the 
right and another toward the left. Then, 
while that voice kept right on—would it 
ever stop?—he reminded himself that an 
orator should always look at the audience. 
Up to now he had been staring glassily at 
an especially large shell spatter on the 
opposite wall. So he dropped his eyes 
suddenly. 

Out of the confusion of black bodies and 
white heads they focused on Nancy Bras- 
tow. She stood, her face in the full light 
of a reflector, near the wall and a little 
apart from the rest, looking at him; her 
face registered on his retina like a snapshot. 
Her eyes were as though veiled in mist, so 
soft had they become. Her mouth was not 
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curved in smiles or creased with determi- 
nation as he had always seen it before; it 
was a river of crimson warmth. Her little 
head seemed to droop—and droop toward 
him. Where had he seen that same expres- 
sion of late? Ah, yes—Madame Gemier 
when she looked at Pullitt. 

All this in a glance; and he turned his 
eyes quickly away. Then he realized that 
he was not talking. The noise proceeding 
from him had stopped. Where? In the 
middle of a sentence probably. He had 
broken down completely. So tense lay the 
anxious embarrassed silence that he could 
hear the rustle of silk from the nervous 
movements of the women. Something had 
to be done. 

“Well, that’s all!”’ he said in English; 
and then remembering himself he repeated 
it in French of sorts—‘‘ Eh bien, voila tout. 
Vive la France, Vive UAmérique!”’ he 
added as an afterthought. Which quite 
saved his face, for his tactful audience 
burst into a chorus of vives! Somehow his 
feet carried him off from the platform. 

The mayor rose to introduce Mrs. Gar- 
land. This turned those dreadful intent 
eyes away from him; and his feet con- 
tinued to carry him. They sidled through 
the press toward that corner where Nancy 
Brastow stood alone. It was a most con- 
spicuous thing to do, he told himself. 
Probably everyone had noticed at whom 
he was looking when he broke down. But 
his feet went on, halting not until he stood 
beside her. That warm, misty expression 
still veiled her face; then as she held out 
her hand the sun rays of her smile blew it 
away. 

“You are all in brown to-night,” 
and no more. 

That, too, he had spoken as though 
prompted by the daimon within him. He 
had not premeditated the remark. It just 
came out. And it meant so much more 
than the words! It implied long memory 
of delicious intimacies, so that the episode 
of her being in brown to-night ie one 
link in a jeweled chain stretching backward 
through all the hinterland of eternity, to 
stretch forward through all its distances 
And she—the mist drifted back across the 
sunlight of her smile. As Mrs. Garland 
began sentimentalizing over the sorrows of 
France, she dropped her eyes. 


he said, 


Vv 

ANUARY drifted mistily, soggily into 

February. A late wet snowstorm, melt- 
ing almost as soon as it fell, turned the clay 
underfoot from paste to ooze. Ily shivered 
by night under feather beds, by day under 
layers of heavy clothing, mostly from the 
discard of the late war. Otherwise Ils 
desultorily filled shell holes between storms, 
rolled a little more barbed wire, stacked a 
few more dud shells, made pessimistic 
comment upon the prospect of the boche 
paying up, and waited. But Coin Ste.- 
Marie, that inconsequential suburb, had 
suddenly become the point of importance 
Its one complete street, its straggling ven- 
tures at side streets, were assuming plan 
and form. Somehow the débris was dis- 
appearing; somehow foundations were be- 
ginning to cut through the mud. The 
American ladies had set up living and work- 
ing quarters in a large wooden headquar- 
ters hut left behind by the British Army 
and secured with connivance of Captain 
Clemons-Barr. Ily rang with awed gossip 
of lavish extravagance in fuel. They had 
set up a great stove just for heating, be- 
sides the one for cooking. They burned 
not only wood, much wood—they were al- 
ways calling for wood—but coal at two hun- 
dred and fifty francs a ton, grand heaven! 
But while: it gossiped Ily also profited. 
Mrs. Garland had her ourroir running now, 
patching, repairing, cleaning the second- 
hand clothes, turning condemned army 
cloth into underclothes. And many a 
woman slopped back and forth to Coin 
Ste.-Marie night and morning not so much 
for the twelve francs a day as for the eight 
hours of comfortable warmth beside that 
stove. Various small differences had begun 
to adjust themselves. The American ladies 
had abandoned their alarming ideas about 
bathtubs, cottages on the American plan 
and communism in bricks. Coin Ste.- 
Marie was going to be restored exactly as 
it was—as it had always been since its last 
devastation by the Spanish. They did 
stick to some ridiculous modern ideas about 
plumbing, sewage disposal and drains. 
Coin Ste.-Marie conceded that point, 
knowing well that when the Americans 
had gone these little eccentricities could be 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
removed. Part of this adjustment came 
from the tactful and efficient management 
of Nancy Brastow, part from the teachabil- 

| ity of Mrs. Garland, part from the in- 
| fluence of the curé, who in a sermon on 

Christian charity introduced the American 

ladies as a shining example. 
Among the baser sort there was gossip 
of another kind than that concerning stoves 
and drains—a substratum of talk, with 
invidious implications here and _ there, 
which the mayor, the curé and all the 
town dignitaries were in conspiracy to 
keep from American ears. Why had the 
British captain established a dump at Coin 
Ste.-Marie? Why but to take him con- 
stantly into that hamlet? He had been 
seen riding on the front seat of the station 
wagon beside the millionairess, Mademoi- 
selle Brasteau. The gossips divided into 
parties. One, the smallest, affected tolerant 
indifference, After all, these English and 
Americans had their own quaint ways. 
Had not the Americans, legislating against 
alcohol, called beer and wine alcohol? Was 
it not a crime in America to drink wine? 
Well, then! One would never understand. 
A larger group, strongly feminine, asked 
what idea this Madame Garland had of her 
duties as chaperon. Was it that a young 
girl—a wealthy young girl at that —might 
do as she pleased, mon Dieu? Was it not 
enough to be devastated by war, that such 
an example should be paraded before the 
young girls of lly? Still another faction 
this strongly masculine—-put on the whole 
— the worst possible construction. 
Captain Vivian Clemons-Barr, M. C., and 
Miss Nancy Brastow, driving serenely 
through Ily, observed—if they were in rare 
mood of observing anything external—an 
inhabitant here and there, quietly following 
amidst the wreck and ruin his usual busi- 
ness, 
They did not know how, when the tail 
of the station wagon rattled out of sight, 
the voices began to shoot argot from door- 
ways and shutters. 
| Gossip was running freely at the Café 

des Ruines, once the Café de Paris, when 
Madame Gemier and Pullitt entered on an 
evening some three weeks after the Amer- 
ican invasion. And Madame Gemier knew 
it perfectly the moment she lifted the 
canvas curtain which served in place of a 
door, and faced the peppered walls, their 
worst holes covered with posters and 
advertising signs, the mismatched tables, 
the patched-up, rickety chairs and benches, 
the brave little array of bottles and glasses 
along the rough board counter, the oil lamps 
beaming a dismal light from their reflect- 
ors on this dismal sociability. For Georges 
Fouchet, playing with his one hand his 
eternal match at dominoes against his 
comrade Krebs, had coughed suggestively. 
Madame Vidal, the proprietress, had 
seemed to cut a sentence suddenly shert as 
she bowed her much bepinned and coiffured 
head to busy herself among the bottles. 
Out of a silence Léon Buque started a 
heavy political argument among his group 
at a corner table. 

Madame Gemier read all the signs. Of 
course before her, the captain’s landlady, 
and Pullitt, his servant, they kept silence. 
But they knew how scandalous it had all 
become! And this had the effect of lashing 
her worked-up moral indignation to the 
point of final action. No sooner had 
Madame Vidal laid forth her glass of red 
wine, Pullitt’s of weak sweet beer, than she 
resumed in a low tone hammering, hammer- 
ing at the nail which she had been trying 
to drive into Pullitt’s dear, thick, British 
head. 

“So they will be married!’’ said Madame 
Gemier. “Oh, I know. Always marriage 
with you English! He will have her for- 
tune. What then, grand heaven?” 

“Maybe buy in grand regiment,” said 
Pullitt-again I translate his French as it 
sounded to the Widow Gemier-—-‘‘ maybe 
go India, maybe goes outside army and 
resides country gentleman.” 

“In England, doubtless?” The Widow 
Gemier could not keep one sharp soprano 
thrust out of the matter-of-fact tone which 
she had assumed. 

“Yes; me too. I go with family.” 

This, at last, was what Madame Gemier 
wanted to know. If anything came of this 
patent infatuation between her lodger and 
the American heiress Pullitt would swim 
away unhooked. Her eyes grew hard. 
| “Even,” she said, “‘when they begin to 

marry Americans?” 

Pullitt gave one little uneasy stir and fell 

| to agitating the lees of beer in his glass. 
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“Even when their young milord is snared 
by that Yankee adventuress with the face 
of a kitten!’’ spat Madame Gemier. 

Pullitt still held his peace. 

“Look!’’ pursued Madame Gemier. 
“Is it that he is proud or that he is 
ashamed? Doubtless he has written his 
family of his intentions, as a good son 
should. Doubtless he has confided in 
madame his mother!” 

She paused and took a sip of wine while 
she awaited the effect of this thrust to the 
heart of the subject. For she knew; and 
so did Pullitt. The captain, a methodical 
man, never wrote his personal letters at his 
office, but at his own desk in his living 
quarters. Finished, he deposited them in 
a battered army mail box in the hall, that 
Pullitt might stamp and post them. As 
Madame Gemier had secretly satisfied her- 
self by tact, intrigue and diplomacy, not 
once since the American invasion had that 
box contained a letter addressed to 
England. 

“He is young,” pursued 
Gemier. “Bien. He is alone. Bien. 
She has snared him like a rabbit. What a 
pity there is no one responsible for him 
no one to inform his family so eminent and 
respectable—that one may take measures.” 
The Widow Gemier wagged her comely 
head with the tragedy of it all. 

“It is no my business!”’ said Pullitt with 
a choppy brevity which indicated that he 
was touched. 

“No,” said the widow, “no.” But the 
negative was flat, reluctant. It hinted that 
there was much more she might have said. 
“But it is a pity that monsieur the captain 
has no one about him who feels it as a 
duty! He returns to England married to 
this American—for is it not true that you 
English may marry without the consent 
of your parents? Bien. He is married. He 
presents her to milady, his mother. She 
regards the kitten face, the hoyden manner. 
And she says internally: ‘If someone had 
told me—in time!’”’ 

Pullitt stirred uneasily. He tugged at 
the throat of his military collar. Either its 
pressure or something else had turned his 
face brick red. 

“It is a pity that there is no one so de- 
voted as to see it is a duty,” said Madame 
Gemier. 

Then suddenly she changed the subject 
to mere gossip, speaking no more on this 
topic. But she acted. When she and 
Pullitt strolled home, when he bade her an 
abrupt British good night, she busied her- 
self about the kitchen for a quarter of an 
hour. Then she glanced at Pullitt’s quar- 
ters in her back yard—the wreck of an 
abandoned British hut, patched up for 
civilian uses, 

His light still burned. She crept on cat 
feet through the mud, avoiding the win- 
dows, to a crack which she had long marked 
as a good observation post. A wavering 
candle flame made a circle of light about 
Pullitt’s square, honest, British head, a 
sheet of paper, an ink pot. 

He wore the conscientious expression of a 


Madame 


bulldog set to guard the baby carriage or, 


of a Briton doing his duty—-a resemblance 
intensified by his protruding tongue, which 
seemed, as it moved painfully from corner 
to corner of his mouth, to follow the course 
of his pen. And with all this gigantic, 
concentrated mental effort, Pullitt had 
brought forth only this: 


My Lady: I deem it my duty to say as how 
theres a rich American woman ——— 


After much pen chewing, much lingual 
effort, Pullitt tore that up, began anew, 
repeated the process. At the third attempt 
composition seemed to run more freely. 
Madame Gemier, satisfied, crept back to 
the kitchen. 

The next morning Pullitt set forth 
hardily for his wash at the pump. Madame 
Gemier, making sure of setting things early 
to rights, promptly entered his hut with 
broom and dustpan. She took his tunic 
from the bedpost, pretended to shake 
and brush it while she explored its flap 
pockets. There was a letter-—stamped, 
sealed, addressed to Lady Agatha Clemons- 
Barr, Ransmere, Bishop's Covey, Hants. 

Madame slipped the letter back, fell 
furiously to cleaning. But the triumphant 
snapping of her eyes seemed to light the 
dawn, 

Vv 
ANCY, superintending the daily feed- 
ing at the children’s hut, glanced up 
and saw an unfamiliar figure picking its 
way across the duckboards past the rising 
foundations of the village church —a figure 
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whereof the general aspect struck her be- 
fore she began to grasp and to enumerate 
the details. He was tall and slender, this 
stranger, but for all that he did not move 
with the nervous French lightness. His 
feet somehow seemed aggressively to be 
fighting the duckboards. As he came 
nearer she added the items of a long brown 
traveling ulster, a cloth cap, a heavy stick 
“‘English!”’ she said to herself, and found 
a remote glow warming the region of he 
heart. In that pleasant instant the voice 
of Coralie the cook called from the lean-to 
which served as a kitchen. 

“T have need of more milk, madame!” 

The hand of Nancy flew to the key ring 
at her belt. Still wondering she hurried to 
the kitchen. 

Sir Gerald Clemons-Barr, M. P.—he who 
now plodded the duckboards—had seen at 
the window that face, so palpably pretty, 
so plainly not French. That could be none 
other than she. He hadn’t bargained for 
exactly this, he told himself; in the twenty 
steps to the door of the hut he lived a year 
of confused recent memories of appre- 
hensions for his immediate emotional 
future. If Agatha hadn’t sprained her 
ankle! Someone had to go at once. She 
couldn’t; and ever since Agatha’s widow- 
hood he had held himself personally 
responsible for old Alfred’s orphans. 
Agatha’s directions had been full of 


feminine notions. He was to keep faith 
with Pullitt—give no hint about that 


letter. He couldn't exactly see the neces- 
sity of that. The letter had been useful; 
but it was a sneaking trick on the part of 
Pullitt. He was to tell Lady Agatha 
everything —everything—about this young 
woman. How did she look? Was she a 
lady? A lot of eyewash like that. 

What did Agatha think he was? A 
damned novelist? Agatha had stressed all 
these points a little less heavily than the 
matter into which he himself meant to 
make minute inquiry. She was enor- 
mously wealthy, according to Pullitt 
letter. Well, if that were true—the junior 
branch of the Clemons-Barrs needed money ; 
never needed it more. If she turned out 
to be the kind of person one married he 
couldn’t see any strong objections. He 
hated the idea of good British families 
marrying foreigners; but Americans—in 
his experience when they were good they 
were very, very good and when they wer: 
bad they were horrid. 

He had arrived via the Boulogne boat, 
train and automobile. He had to be back 
by to-morrow morning at the latest. H: 
had decided to begin by having it out, 
man to man, with Vivian. There he had en 
countered the first of his hard luck. At 
the captain’s quarters a chatty and com 
municative Frenchwoman had informed 
him that the captain—and Pullitt also 
were gone to Arras, weren’t expected back 
until late that night. He had pumped 
her—tactfully, he hoped. Of course he 
couldn't get all she said—why did the 
French speak so fast?—but he had found 
that there was a party of Americans at 
Coin Ste.-Marie, including this Miss Bras- 
tow, of whom Madame Gemier gave him a 
sketchy description; and there had come 
out the hopeful fact, at which Sir Gerald 
grasped, that they had a chaperon 
Madame Gahlang—it sounded something 
like that. 

Sir Gerald got Madame Gemier to write 
the name, for here was a solution. With an 
elder woman he could talk it all over sen- 
sibly; she wouldn’t make a scene at any 
rate. But now—framed in the window was 
unquestionably the young woman herself 
Suppose the chaperon should be out? Sir 
Gerald hesitated; only a realization of the 
figure he cut backing away—now that he 
had been observed—-kept his feet moving 
forward, 

The door, opening at his knock, let out a 
shrill but subdued clamor. Down the 
center of the room ran a long table; at it 
sat some fifty children, the little boys in 
plain black smocks, the little girls in pina- 
fores with their floating hair tied up by 
ribbons. Even before his appearance at 
the door muted their voices, turned fifty 
pairs of inquiring black eyes in his direction, 
he remarked subconsciously how much 
quieter they were than any other children 
he had ever seen or heard. His eyes, stab- 
bing the background, absorbed such details 
as a hot stove glowing in the corner, bright 
pictures of rabbits and fairies and such 
childish objects tacked to the plain board 
walls, a Sister of Charity in the corner by 
the stove, holding in protecting arms a very 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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URING this month the Annual Meet 
ing of the Vacuum Oil ‘ompany’s Board 
of Automotive Engineers is being held. 


These men meet for joint consideration 
of the 1922 models of automobiles, motor 
trucks, farm tractors, motorcycles and stock 
engines. They will determine the correct 
lubricating oil for each. 

Perhaps the most striking single proof of 
the qualifications of the Board is this: 


As members of the Vacuum O:l Com 
pany’s Board of Engineers these men have 
repeatedly been consulted by automobile 
manufacturers in regard to engine design. 
Important engine features and improve 
ments have often resulted. 

+ + + 
\fter detailed examination of the specifica 
tions of each 1922 model, the Board of 
Engineers will specify for its engine and for 
its transmission and differential the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. 
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{2] Full compression 

[3] Fuel economy 

[4] O1/ economy 

{s| Greatest freedom from carbon 

[6] Maximum power 

{7] Longest life 

The lubricating requirements of each en- 
gine will be scientifically met by the high 
quality and correct body and character of the 
oil recommended. As quickly as possible, 
these findings will be put in Chart form for dis 
tribution among motorists and to the trade. 

Automobile lubrication was a matter of 
guesswork until the Chart first appeared in 
1gos. The Chart makes automobile lubri 
cationascience. There are laws of lubrication 
as exact as the laws of physics or mathe 
matics. These laws are put into practice in 
the production of Gargoyle Mobiloils and 
the Vacuum Oil Company's complete Chart 
of Recommendations. 


Make this Chart your guide. The cor- 


car will be determined this month. 
The Chart on the right shows 


=. ty? : 
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+, models. 
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How to Read the Chart: 
FYE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobuloils for 
] engine lubrication of | th passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil «A”’ 
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£ means Gargoyle Mobiloil “«E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter c, the winter recommendations st! d 
be followed during the entire period when freez: 


temperatures may be experienced, 


The recommendations f rf minent makes of engit 
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The Chart of Recommendat s is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil ¢ mpany’s Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
little child who seemed to droop against 
her breast. All this while he was inform- 
ing the becoifed and beaproned French- 
woman who had opened the door that he 
had come to see Madame Garland. 

“But she is not here to-day,” said the 
portress, with the air of one who announces 
tragedy; ‘‘she and the other ladies are 
gone to Boulogne—except Mademoiselle 
Brastow. Will monsieur see Mademoiselle 
Brastow perhaps?’ 

The last opening of Sir Gerald to make a 
cowardly flight was here ruined by the 
sudden entry of Miss Brastow herself, 
carrying twin milk jugs. Certainly, he told 
himself, she was a personable young 
woman—Vivian had made no mistake 
there. Before he could go on to an in- 
ventory of her charms he saw that her 
eyes, fixed with polite curiosity on him, 
had jumped as though some emotion had 
flamed suddenly up within her, had been as 
suddenly extinguished. She set down the 
milk jugs and was turning toward him 
when the sister spoke from the corner— 
something too fast and too idiomatic for 
him tocatch. Itspun Miss Brastow round; 
she knelt, and herself bent over the child. 
Her face and that of the sister were turned 
toward him; they seemed for a moment 
to make a tableau of pity and goodness and 
all that man in his sentimental moments 
holds womanly—the pale, lean face of the 
sister, with its ample French eyesocket, its 
fine long lines; the more earthy face of the 
girl, yet equally fine of line. He had to 
admit that. He had further to admire the 
smooth dome which her chestnut hair 
presented to his view as she leaned over 
the flecks and glints of gold which it re- 
flected from the open doors of the furiously 
burning stove. 

“*She’ll sleep it off, sister,’ 
say in a quick, decisive voice, 

Then she came toward him again. She 
was smiling faintly now; it became her. 
But her eyes were on guard, 

‘*Miss Brastow?”’ he said. “My 
is Gerald Clemons-Barr.”’ 

“Oh!” she took him up as she put out 
her hand. “Sir Gerald? I have heard 
much of you from—Captain Clemons- 
Barr.” 

Sir Gerald did not fail to note the faint 
flutter of hesitation before the name. He 
understood, and ruffled inwardly with 
pride at his own shrewdness. She had all 
but slipped his nephew's given name. 
Probably when they were alone she called 
him Viv, as did the family. One thing was 
established—Pullitt was probably right 
about the entanglement. 

“TI think I should have known you with- 
out introduction,” she added, “ you look so 
much like your nephew.” That was the 
reason for the guarded look of her eyes! 
Still more vindication for Pullitt! 

“Rather an inconvenient time to call, 
perhaps,’’ said Sir Gerald. “It’s difficult 
to tell when to call in this environment, 
isn ’t it? 

“Oh, that’s perfectly all right,’’ said 
Nancy. ‘‘ Most of our visitors come in at 
lunch time anyway. Like to see our little 
animals fed.’””. The smile which went with 
this remark seemed to take the sting out of 
its hardness. ‘You are looking for Mrs. 
Garland, aren't you? I’m afraid she won’t 
be back this afternoon.” 

She seemed to ask without saying it 
whether she could do anything. And likea 
craven he dodged the point. 

“I'd really like to see your show—if 
visitors are allowed,’’ he said. 

So she showed him about—introduced 
him to Coralie, the cook, explained how the 
dish of stew, the bun and the mug of 
milk they gave the children every noon were 
scientifically balanced—‘ Calories and all 
that sort of thing,’ said Nancy—to build 
up the undernourished; how they worked, 
with the help of Sister Véronique there, to 
root out the really needy cases; how diffi- 
cult that was sometimes, ‘Then their 
pride blows up all at once,’’ she said, “and 
we get them when they’re in pretty bad 
shape. Like that one there.” She waved 
a long firm hand toward Sister Véronique, 
brooding her charge in the corner. “ Posi- 
tively nothing the matter with her except 
that she’s been underfed, and eating a real 
luncheon all at once has been too much for 
her.” 

As she displayed her show 


’ he heard her 


name 


~—a little better 


at ease what with her enthusiasm —she was 
constantly interrupting herself to give 
quick, concise, authoritative orders to 


Coralie the cook or Héléne the waitress, to 
pick up and refill an overturned bowl for 
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this child, to straighten a hair ribbon for 
that. Really, Sir Gerald felt, he was get- 
ting on splendidly. He was learning what 
Agatha wanted to know. So far, he 
couldn't find himself blaming Vivian. As 
for what he himself wanted to know 
Suddenly a splendid plan sprang into his 
mind—almost Machiavellian in its sub- 
tlety, he felt. Subtlety was not Sir Gerald’s 


forte. He was known as the bluntest man 
in British politics. His enemies hinted that 
was why he had never gone further; his 


friends maintained that was why he had 
gone as far as he had. To his solid Midlands 
constituency, his heavy-handed, heavy- 
footed methods argued his sterling British 
honesty. At once he began working up to 
his opening. 

“And who supports all this?’’ he asked. 

“This? Oh, Hoover's people at first; 
then they had too much to do farther east, 
and a society in Chicago keeps it going. 
Really,’ she added, ‘‘it’s really only the 
tail end of our job. The main thing is the 
rebuilding—that’s financed by the Society 
for Devastated France. But it’s a case 
where the side show makes more trouble 
than the circus.” 

“T suppose you’re a contributor your- 
self,” said Sir Gerald, and admired his own 
exquisite finesse. 

“Me?” asked Nancy. 
“Oh, no. I give my services 
salary like the rest.” 

‘Prefer to make your extensive con- 
tributions elsewhere, I suppose?”’ pursued 
Sir Gerald. 

“What I can spare out of my salary 
wouldn’t rescue many of the starving of 
stricken Europe,’’ began Nancy jocularly. 
“If ——” And then Sir Cerald, his eyes 
fixed on her face, saw it suddenly go blank; 
saw her mouth widen, saw a stiffening of 
her whole frame. For two seconds she 
looked him straight in the eye. Then from 
lips which seemed scarcely to move she 
added: ‘Perhaps it will interest you to 
know that I have no money of my own 
and that my father is not a rich man.” 

Sir Gerald could feel little prickles pinch- 
ing the flesh behind his ears. He had 
learned what he wanted to know; the tone 
in which she had spoken admitted no doubt 
of her sincerity. But she knew also—she 
knew perfectly! Benches, tin dishes, little 
sabots were clattering as the children rose 
at the command of Héléne; the limp figure 
in the arms of Sister Véronique had stirred 
awake; the sister was supporting her by 
the armpits as she made tentative little 
steps. And none perceived the quiet drama 
being played there in the corner. A hush 
which came over the children at this mo- 
ment turned his attention from Nancy. 
They were standing expectantly ranged by 
the table. Sister Véronique made a signal 
with her hand, and “ Merci aux dames Amér- 
icaines!"’ they shrilled together. Nancy 
bowed officially; the children shuffled 
noisily on their sabots toward the door. 

When after this fortunate interruption 
Sir Gerald and Nancy faced each other 
their manner was again perfectly normal, 
casual, Or washers? He felt a slight con- 
straint and wondered what was going on 
below the smooth, madonnalike front 
which she presented to him. 

“Mrs. Garland will be happy to see 
you, I’m sure, if you'll call at the hut after 
five,”’ she said. 


She laughed. 
with a low 


It sounded like a dismissal, quiet and 
firm. 
“Shan't have to trouble her. Just 


wanted to see your shop. Most delightful. 
Thanks awfully!”’ jerked Sir Gerald. 
Presently, he did not know exactly how, 
he was out in the cold air of Flanders; and 
she had not put out her hand at parting. 
Bumping back to Ily in his hired au- 
tomobile Sir Gerald’s pique, irritation, 
wounded self-love—all the emotions which 
in man follow a rebuff by a pretty woman 
rolled up in him, were transmuted into rage 
against this nephew of his, who had got the 
family, and especially him, Sir Gerald 
Clemons-Barr, into this fix. As the ma- 
chine slackened speed to draw up at the 
captain’s quarters a closed car painted in 
British official buff shot round a corner, 
passed, drew up at the curb. Pullitt sat 
e.tside with the driver. The door opened 
id the captain descended, gave a brief 
rder, turned toward the door. Realiza- 
cion that luck had tricked him again gave 
the final lurid touch to Sir Gerald’s rage. 
He was ready now to attack the matter 
like a true Briton—frontally. He was 
going to tell that young whippersnapper 
at once that this girl was a pauper and that 
it wouldn't do at all. It was even deucedly 
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unfair to the girl—she was _ plainly 
enamored. 
In the back of his consciousness, how- 


ever, reigned a sense that it was all going 
to be difficult. How much easier it would 
be if Vivian had entangled himself with a 
showgirl or a barmaid! One could take 
legal measures perhaps, or at least military 
measures. But what was one to do when 
the girl was a lady? What but tell that 
young puppy —— 


vi 
CROSS the mud heaps surrounding the 

huts of the American encampment 
strode Captain Clemons-Barr—strode with 
unmilitary, undignified rapidity. None 
being there to see for the moment, he was 
giving his British inhibitions a holiday. 
His face, in the shadow of his peaked cap, 
worked convulsively; nor was he 
trolling a nervous twitch of his hand which 
held his swagger stick. Straight to the 
door of the main office he strode, knocked. 
He had scarcely time to draw a stolid veil 
over his features when Coralie answered. 
Yes, Mademoiselle Brastow was at home. 
She was the only one of the ladies at home, 
in her quarters, Coralie thought. She 
wasn't feeling very well this afternoon. 

‘Tell her I should like to see her about 
something special and important,” said the 
captain; and switched with his swagger 
stick at the dead stalks before the door as 
he waited. When Coralie returned her 
animate od French manner was mute ad. 

‘Mademoiselle says,” reported Coralie, 
‘that she prefers, if monsieur pleases, not 
to see him. She prays monsieur that he 
have the goodness to go away.” 

Instinctively the captain drew back; 
Coralie took advantage of this motion to 
close the door. 

A moment the captain stood there; then 
his whole rangy frame seemed sudde nly to 
be infused with gigantic energy. Straight 
from the door he strode, straight to that 
long unpainted hut where the American 
ladies had their quarters. There was no 
hall in this structure; each little room pre- 
sented squarely to the world a uniform door 
and curtained window. Nancy's was the 
second in line. Had he not many a night, 
returning late to Ily, watched that cur- 
tained window to see if it were alight? As 
he reached the threshold his British inhibi- 
tions seemed to come back and take control 
of his energies; for he knocked softly, 
even tremblingly. 

A voice from within, silvery but a little 
thick. asked: ‘Who is it?”’ 

“Tt is I—Viv—Clemons-Barr!”’ he said 

A moment of silence; then the voice 
from within, now a little more clearly, an- 


swered. “Go away!” 
“Shan’t!” jerked out Captain Clemons- 
Barr. 


“Very well—then stay!”’ 

The captain paused a moment, 
consider the situation 

‘Are you dressed?” he asked shortly 

The voice from within was growing with 
every response clearer and also sharper 
“I’m not making any lying excuses. I am 
I won't see you. I want you to 


as if to 


dressed, 

go away.” 
The captain laid his hand on the door. 

His breath was coming and going in little 


catches, as though his self-control were 
departing fast. 

gut he managed somehow to keep his 
voice firm as he said: “I give you fair 


warning, then, that if this door isn’t opened 
instantly I shall open it myself, if I have to 
break it.” 

A moment of absolute silence. The cap- 
tain’s hand went to the knob. But with 
its first creaking note came from within a 
soand of rustling skirts and then footsteps 
So suddenly that he almost tumbled 
through, the door was thrown open. Nancy 
stood there, still in her black service dress 
and her ruffled white apron A trace of 
delicious pinkness rimmed her eyelids, be- 
tween which her tawny irises regarded him 
steadily—half hurt they seemed, and half 
indignant. 

“If you think I’m afraid to face you! 
she whipped out. Suddenly she turned, sat 
on a footstool beside her little 
shoulder toward him, one foot 
nervously. 

The captain’s explosive moment had 
passed. He seemed almost to droop as he 
stood there, fighting for words. 

“Uncle Gerald’s an old fool—too much 
political eyewash —and all that—pumping 
you about money —as if I cared—as if I 
weren't relieved As if I didn’t feel free 
now to—to He stopped abruptly 


stove, her 


tapping 


con- | 
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Nancy looked up at him over her shoul- 
der. Softly, steadily, she rose, stepped to- 
ward him—and was in his arms. 

Let the next fifteen minutes be theirs. 
At the end of that period they had some- 
how floated away from the hut and 
materialized in the scorched, splintered 
doorway of a dugout beyond the American 
cantonment. Underfoot it was a place of 
skulls. Splintered bones lay rotting be- 
neath the mud; Nancy’s shoe, as she 
stepped now and then to nestle closer, 
touched a rusted British helmet pierced 
squarely by two ragged holes; all about 
mustard gas had stained the earth a 
ghastly yellow of pestilence, so that no 
winter grasses grew there. But from that 
soil sprang now, beautiful and immortal, 
the Tree of Life. 

Their conversation had at last grown 
almost consecutive. 

“Have to tell you,” said the captain. 
“Did start after you for your money— 


| strapped, you know—then got jolly well 


ashamed. That’s why I didn’t speak be- 
fore, you know!” 

The captain had slipped an arm out of 
his camel’s-hair coat, had drawn its shoul- 
der about her for warmth and other reasons. 
From the nest within tinkled her laugh. 

“A foolish old joke—I’d completely 
forgotten,” she said. ‘‘The first night here 
I gave a woman fifteen francs. Nettie 
Frayne heard her say that I was an Amer- 
ican millionaire. That was too rich! You 
see, dad does make money—and spends it 
as fast as he makes it. What is the use of 
his saving it for us when he’s dead? We're 
all too capable. Me—lI left college for the 
war, and came back because I had to get 
France out of my system before I settled 
down. The girls know that; and we were 
playing I was Miss Millionbucks when 
when you came. Just a josh.” 


“How often must I instruct you in im- 


| proved English? A spoof, dear Britain!”’ 


“Oh! But the village takes it seriously 
still. They ask why, if you aren’t rich, all 
your people treat you with such deference. 
Of course—I know!” 

Under cover of his military coat she was 
wriggling as though arranging her clothes. 
He glanced down. She had just drawn 
from her bosom a buckskin bag which, he 
saw now, ended a chain that he had always 
remarked about her neck. She opened it, 
shook into his palm three medals hung 
from gaudy ribbons. 

“American D. S. M.,”’ he read off; 
“French War Cross with palms; Bel- 
gian e 

‘Little adventure up by Soissons,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘It got into the papers. I haven't 
mentioned it before—naturally!”’ 

Ten minutes later Nancy was saying: 
“So far as I can see, what this young 
family needs is a means of livelihood. I 
guess, Viv, you’d better let me take you 
back to New York and get you a job. i've 
one staked out for myself, and if necessary 
I can run things wall yeu begin to cash in. 


| Oh, I’ve thought of the very thing! Bond 


salesman! You'd clean up—you look so 
respectable.”’ 

vil 
LETTER for monsieur!” said Madame 
Gemier as she deposited the break- 
fast tray. 

The letter, a bulky one, had as a matter 
of fact arrived the evening before. Madame 
Gemier had possessed herself of it, had 
taken counsel with Pullitt. He identified 
the postmark, the lozenge, the hand. It 


| was the all-important communication from 
| Lady Agatha. Madame Gemier then had 


saved it to present at the captain’s break- 


| fast time. that she might be there when he 
| read it, might with her shrewd black eyes 
| read its contents reflected in his face. But 


the captain instead of opening it at once 
laid it calmly down on the coverlet, re- 
garding it now and then with an absent eye 
while Pullitt uncovered the eggs, poured 
the tea. Pullitt let the first cup slop over 

an occurrence unprecedented in his whole 
career of perfect service. Madame Gemier 


| was almost hysterically sprightly as she 


gossiped on about the arrival of the new 
sous-préfet and his wife. But the captain 
answered only in monosyllabic grunts. 
When he had finished with his first cup 
of tea he said shortly: “I think I shall read 
my letter now, Madame Gemier.”’ 
At this rebuff, with its plain implication, 


| Madame Gemier took an involuntary step 
| or two backward. Then she recovered her 


diplomacy. “Shall I arrange the curtains 
for monsieur the captain?’’ she asked. 
“Indeed, but the light is bad!” 


December 10, 192i 


“Thank you—do that later!’’ said the 
captain, and madame had no further excuse 
not to withdraw. She sat down in her tiny 
hall, drew her ever-present knitting from 
the pocket of her apron, clicked the needles 
nervously while she watched with bright, 
anxious eyes the door behind which her 
fate was in process of settlement. 

Slowly, almost reluctantly the captain 
opened the letter. Pullitt set himself 
busily to brushing uniforms. 

“That racket annoys me,” said the 
captain. 

“Thank you, sir!’’ said Pullitt with a 
gulp in the midst of the words; and save 
for his heavy breathing became an im- 
mobile object. 

The captain’s face, as he began to read, 
was flicked with a touch of surprise, then 
with some tenderer, pleasanter emotion, 
and presently it broke into his boyish smile. 

We will respect the reserve of a Briton 
and omit the first tender passage. We will 
take up Lady Agatha’s letter at the point 
where the captain began to smile: 


You and Gerald must have had a scene! He 
came back terribly angry with you—-frightfully 
upset. But he reported most favorably upon 
Miss Brastow, which was of course the thing I 
most wanted to know. He says she proved a 
lady in very trying circumstances— much more 
a lady than he a gentleman, he says—you know 
how honest Gerald is when it isn’t a matter of 
politics. At the end, he admitted that your an 
nouncing you were going straight over to pro 
pose when he told you she hadn't any money, 
was sporting of you that’s the way he put it. 

was hurt, Vivian, when I realized that 
vou'd done all this without giving me a hint 
tut young people in love are so—one never can 
tell how they are going to act. Mothers have 
curious instincts, and somehow I feel very sure 
of your choice, as I shouldn't of Edwin's —odd, 
isn't it? But send her over to me when she has 
leave, or better, bring her yourself. You know, 
women see things that men don’t. 

I think that if all this had happened six or 
seven years ago, I should have objected —her 
being an American and all that. But the war 
has made us all see many things differently 
And now I have news for you. Millicent Coats 
worth is starting what she calls a vanity shop 
importing Spanish shawls and that sort of 
thing—and has asked me into partnership — for 
my influence. And I’m accepting. The time 
has come now when we must all go to work, I 
think, if we are to pull through. If this Amer 
ican girl of yours sets you to work, Vivian, so 
much the better. Of course, you may not like 
what I am doing. I have hesitated to write 
about it before just for that reason. But re 
member, Vivian, that if you object to my 
course, I might have objected to yours. 


Dear old mater, logical even in her ter 
der moments! 

The rest of Lady Agatha’s letter is an 
other matter in which we will spare shy 
British feelings. 

Captain Clemons-Barr laid down the 
letter on the coverlet and stared out on 
gray skies and grayer ruins become 
magically violet and purple. The song in 
his blood was rising so high that he had to 
give forth, to confide in someone. And 
there stood Pullitt. 

“Pullitt,”” said the captain—-and won 
dered dimly why that automaton started 
so “Pullitt, I'm going to be married.,”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Pullitt, with absolut« 
calm. ‘‘Thank you, sir!”’ 

“To Miss Brastow,” said the captain 

“Yes, sir—thank you, sir,” said Pullitt 

Then a trifle jerkily he started for the 
door. There he turned. 

“T congratulate you, sir,” he said 

“Thank you!” said the captain, and 
turned his amused eyes to a reperusal of 
Lady Agatha’s letter. 

Noiselessly as ever Pullitt closed the door 
behind him. There, looking up at him 
from her stool beside the hatrack, was 
Madame Gemier, her black eyes on his face 
So they rested fora moment; and Madame 
Gemier had opened her mouth to say some- 
thing when she was stopped by Pullitt’s 
action. Jerkily, almost explosively, Pullitt 
seemed fairly to throw himself upon her 
His arm went round her waist. 

“You obtain marry to I?” said Pullitt. 

The Widow Gemier slipped up along his 
chest. 

A few minutes later Pullitt spoke across 
her shoulder in English. Madame Gemier 
never would even try to learn English. 
By now Pullitt, a settled, respected peasant 
proprietor of the Pas-de-Calais with one 
baby already playing round the door, has 
become rather glad of that. It permits him 
to vent emotion without invidious public 
display of feeling. 

“It’s time!’ said Pullitt in English. 
“It’s time, when they takes to marrying 
Americans!” 
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| exist apart. 


| though it was right to do it. 


| it before.” 


| Perhaps he did. 


| plenty of them after her. 


| ried a while. 


| Nor did he increase his salary. 


That was the way it went, over and over 
again. They would have wonderful hours 
together until the consciousness that the 
spacious splendor about them, the great 
car that waited outside, the horde of excel- 
lent servants that made existence so effort- 
less were all being paid for with Arianna’s 
money. Then gloom would descend on him 
and they were in for another scene. 

“Can’t you see?” he would ask her. 
“Can't you see that no decent man would 
let himself in for this kind of thing? It will 
absorb me, weaken me, pull me down. I’m 
not a professional idler. I’ve got my pro- 
fession, and until I met you I was eaten up 
by ambition to get on in it. Now I’m eaten 
up with longing for you. Even now—I’m 
not quite so keen as I was. These endless 
dinners and dances and parties you take 
me to—heaven knows I enjoy them, but 
they don’t leave me enough time to sleep. 
Lots of days I’m simply a dope, a dumb- 
bell. Your Uncle Gilroy cocked a mighty 
sharp eye at me the other day when I sub- 
mitted a brief I’d been working on.’ 

“What do you want then?” begged 
Arianna. “What do you want? I can’t 
help my sort of life any more than you can 
help yours. Isn’t there some sort of adjust- 
ment, some sort of balance we can strike? 
Dearest and darling, I'll do anything you 
say.” 

After which they would have a succes- 
sion of evenings at home, and Bartlett 
would begin to feel fit again, when along 
would come a sheaf of invitations that 
simply couldn’t be resisted, and they would 


| do it all over, 


Arianna had been accustomed to dancing 
all night and not getting up until noon or 
later, which left her quite refreshed and 
ready for the nexf party. She wanted Bart- 
lett to come uptown about four and take 


| her to tea, drop into an art gallery or con- 


cert perhaps, and then go to dinner or the 


| theater or the opera or whatever festivity 
| was at hand, and when he pleaded work 
| she first laughed, then grew indignant, then 
| tearful. 


“You don’t want to be with me,” she 
sobbed. ‘“‘ You don’t really love me.” 
This was in her more unreasonable mo- 


ments. They were not few. It wore at the 


| nerves of both of them, ey ote them, 


drove them apart, and yet they could not 
Some miracle of being kept 
them loving and lovers even when they 


| chafed most bitterly at the inevitable con- 


ditions of their lives. 

“This money’s like a blight,’’ Arianna 
declared somberly one night, after a pecu- 
liarly wretched hour. “It keeps piling up 
and piling up. I give it away—indeed I do, 
Bart—in bucketfuls, wherever it seems as 
But it only 
gets more and more. I always liked having 
Then she added wistfully, 
“Why can ‘ you forget about it and think 
only of me? 

“T don’t know,” answered Bartlett. “I’m 
afraid I’m not well balanced. It’s always 
in evidence. The way your friends—some 
of them—look at me and well, did you see 
that one newspaper? ‘Penniless Youth 
Wins Great Heiress!’ I may be too thin- 
skinned, and I’m a dog to complain; but, 
oh, Arianna, you and your loving me is all 
the wealth I want or need! I wish you 
were poor!” 

It was true that some of Arianna’s 
friends had been a trifle sniffy and had 
looked Bartlett over with amused eyes, in 
which he fancied he saw also contempt. 
But he was rawly sensi- 
tive. Other people had been kind. Lucy 
Mardison understood and helped them 
where she could. And old Gilroy Fitch was 
pleased. 

“I was afraid she’d marry a monkey on 
a stick,”’ he tola Bartlett. ‘‘There’s been 
Only it’s hard 
on you, Temple; hard on you in many 
ways; but hardest perhaps in a way you 
won't realize until after you’ve been mar- 
" He stroked his gray side 
whisker, protruded his thin underlip. 
“Gold,” he went on slowly, “is high corro- 
sive —of character.” 

He did not soften his demands on Bart- 


| lett’s time or effort because he was soon to 


be a connection; rather he increased them. 
He wanted to try the lad’s mettle hard. 
But on the 
other hand, Bartlett was subtly made to 
understand that there was a permanence, 


| a stability about his connection with the 
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firm that did not now depend on his making 
good. This made him all the more deter- 
mined and anxious to make good. He'd 
show them. He wasn’t going to be a trifler, 
a hanger-on, just because he was marrying 
old Gilroy Fitch’s niece. He hesitated a 
long time before he would consent to take 
the month’s vacation they offered him at 
the time of his marriage, and only yielded 
when he was assured it was customary. 

They were married with great pomp and 
circumstance, according to Arianna’s wishes, 
and started away on their honeymoon. 
This Bartlett stipulated should not be 
spent in any of Arianna’s various resi- 
dences, though in secret he wanted might- 
ily to go and see her Virginia farm. But he 
would not doit. He intended to pay for his 
honeymoon, at least, if it took every cent 
he had saved—and it very nearly did. All 
the same, they were perilously happy, 
gloriously happy, and the shadow of Ari- 
anna’s fortune lifted from him. He had no 
room in his thoughts for anything, anybody 
but Arianna herself, or + be for him. In 
their rapt isolation they found harmony. 

And as the days of this perfect time drew 
to a close Bartlett Temple made a mighty 
vow to himself. He would not be such an 
egotist, such an ass, such a double-d'd fool, 
as to let wealth and materialism swamp 
him or swerve him from his course, nor at 
the same time should it alienate and divide 
him from Arianna, even in thought. Since 
he had had the miracle of finding and win- 
ning her, nothing should spoil it. And by 
nothing he naturally meant everything. 

The first nick on this resolution came 
when he found that she had, without saying 
anything to him, provided him with a 
valet. They had come back to town and 
were in the Fifth Avenue house, and Bart- 
lett had thrown himself into his work 
downtown with a fervor that was meant to 
show everyone in the office how little his 
glittering marriage had affected him. He 
was even somewhat ostentatious about it, 
getting there extra early and being ultra 
fussy about not leaving until late. Not 
that he had to simulate any enthusiasm for 
his profession. He really loved the law and 
its intricacies, just as he loved Arianna and 
her intricacies. 

In the great house he had somewhat the 
status of a favored visitor. He had a suite 
of rooms opening from Arianna’s. His con- 
venience as to meals was looked out for 
sedulously. Arianna’s admirable house- 
keeper, trained by Lucy Mardison, ran the 
establishment just as usual, and Arianna’s 
checking account duly furnished the money. 
This was unavoidable. Bartlett, somewhat 
grimly, had agreed on it beforehand, and 
tried to forget it. His own books and 
belongings he had brought from his com- 
fortable little flat and put in his new rooms, 
where they were assimilated fairly well. 
His evening clothes were always ready for 
him, his boots cleaned, his razors stropped, 
his wardrobe kept in perfect order; but he 
had not paid very much attention to all 
this until the modus ope randi became vis- 
ible one evening. Coming home in a great 
rush Bartlett found a man—not one of the 
regular servants, he knew—just leaving his 
room. He caught him and ordered him 
back. 

“Who are you and what are you doing 
here? 2?” he demanded. 

“Why, I’m your man, Hedges,” expostu- 
lated the supposed intruder in great sur- 
prise. 

Bartlett did not believe him. It was not 
until he had sent for the housekeeper and 
received her assurances that Hedges was 
really what he represented himself to be 
that he would let the fellow go. 

Later, with Arianna, the truth appeared. 
She had been sure that Bartlett would not 
have a valet, so she had one employed and 
was of course paying him. Hedges had had 
instructions to keep out of Mr. Temple’s 
way. 

“You must have someone, dearest,” 
protested Arianna, ‘‘and you’re so queer 
an things. I didn’t know what else 
to do.” 

“If you’d only told me! A precious fool 
I must have seemed, catching the poor 
devil for a burglar.” He grinned in spite of 
himself. ‘‘Dear,” he begged, ‘‘after this 
tell me everything, even if you know I’ll 
hate it. And don’t stand there looking so 
stricken. I could use a kiss or two to get 
the taste of this little matter out of my 
mouth.” 
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Arianna eagerly supplied the kiss. 


“And you'll keep him?”’ she asked. 

“TI suppose I’ll have to,’’ he yielded 
slowly, “‘but he goes on my pay roll, not 
yours, after this. nis 

“You won’t take anything from me! 
Arianna burst out with a gesture of - Poort 

“TI wish I didn’t,” he replied, looking 
round him. at take too much as it is. I 
feel like ——— 

He stopped. He could not say what was 
in his thought. But all the same he was 
conscious that he had at last found the 
ungraciously exact phrase that fitted his 
case. He was a poor relation. 

It was strange, but even though he no 
longer had the rent of his apartment and 
his meals to pay for, Bartlett discovered 
that he was spending his salary right up to 
the last cent, and even anticipating pay 
day. Little careless habits, caught uncon- 
sciously from Arianna, crept in and maae 
him wasteful. He was not overfond of 
using her cars for himself alone, so it 
became necessary to take taxis perpetually, 
and taxi clocks can eat up dollars at a 
fearful rate if they get them for a steady 
diet. At week-end parties tips to his hosts’ 
servants amounted to another considerable 
sum. Naturally he couldn’t let Arianna 
tip. These week-end parties had another 
way of makinga holeinhisincome. Bridge! 

All these people played bridge for con- 
siderable stakes. Sometimes they took a 
costly whirl at red dog or twenty-one, and 
an occasional enterprising hostess had a 
roulette wheel. Bartlett was no puritan 
about such gambling. He had sat in at 
many a poker game with his antemarriage 
men friends, and he didn’t specially care for 
bridge if there was no stake up. But—this 
was different. Red dog and twenty-one 
are costly diversions, and bridge at half a 
dollar a point can put a heavy crimp in 
one’s bank roll. Not that he always lost. 
Sometimes he won quite extravagantly. 
But he lost extravagantly, too, and—he 
couldn’t afford it. Because Arianna could 
afford it he was supposed to be equally 
able, and it was difficult to avoid playing, 
though after a little he did avoid it when- 
ever he could. No use, he thought to him- 
self, of an earthen pot trying to swim with 
iron ones. 

Don’t for a minute suppose that he con- 
demned his associates. They paid their 
bridge losses just as they paid for any sort 
of amusement. They were rather a jolly 
set, Arianna’s friends, take them by and 
large. Only a few of the men could hon- 
estly be called by the current phrase of 
condemnation, idlers and wasters. Most 
of them had business interests or profes- 
sions; many of them found sufficient to do 
in looking after their inheritances —an 
avocation in itself, but one which neverthe- 
less left them a good bit of spare time. It 
was far different from fighting their way up 
from nothing. They were all agreeable 
enough, even the few conspicuous idlers and 
wasters, and not different in essential char- 
acteristics from the other men he had 
known, except that they took their sports 
with tremendous, unaffected seriousness 
and were concerned mightily about dogs 
and horses, in a way which sometimes af- 
forded Bartlett considerable amusement. 

There was always upon them, especially 
the less occupied, an everlasting restless- 
ness, a search for new sensations, though 
this was apparent more amongst the women 
than the men. 

Bartlett observed that they had a reguiar 
migratory round. He grinned over the 
items in the social columns to the effect 
that Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So had gone 
from Southampton to Lenox, but would be 
in their town house later for a couple of 
months before leaving for Florida in mid- 
winter and Aiken in the spring. Some- 
times he teased Arianna about it. 

“It’s eeny-meeny-miny-mo!”’ he said. 
“Shore for summer, the Berkshires for fall, 
Florida for winter, Georgia or South Caro- 
lina for spring, with little runs over to 
Paris or London, and little swoops up to 
Canada or out to the Pacific Coast in be- 
tween. Golf, polo, aviation, deep-sea fish- 
ing, yachting, hunting, tennis, squash, 
racing and bridge eternally, round and 
round and round. Lord, I should think 
they'd get tired trying to keep themselves 
diverted! How they work at it!” 

“‘I wish you worked at it a little more,” 
said Arianna resentfully. ‘‘We’ve been in 

(Continved on Page 43) 
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Advanced in design, irreproachable in appointment, 
rugged in structure, powerful of motor—this newest 
enclosed Haynes typifies the best that will be modern 
and desirable in motor cars next year. 

Luxury and comfort are blended in its richly uphol- 
stered interior—adequately heated, skillfully venti- 
lated through the cowl, windshield and roof, illumi- 
nated with the soft rays of an overhead dome light. 
Enhancing the completeness of its appointment are 
such thoughtful details as a mahogany 
vanity case and a smoking case of S 
handsome appearance. The Haynes 
instrument board brings controlofthe 
starting and lighting to the driver's 
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fingertip. Its motor—the famed fifty horsepower, 
Haynes-built, light six——supplies a flexible flowing 
power; surmounting the difhculties of hilly or country 
drives; accelerating with a response which dominates 
crowded trafic. With its ample space for five pas- 
sengers, this new 1922 Haynes Sedan is the ideal all 
purpose family car of intimate hospitality. 


Exterior side cowl lights and cord tires are standard 
equipment, which further accentuate the low price 
of $2835, f.0.b. factory. The other 
new 1922 Haynes §5 models are the 
five-passenger Touring Car at $1785, 
and the roomy two- passenger 
Roadster at $1835. 
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She Watch of | the Julure 


1.1. down through the ARC “ty savs old Father Time * | have been see king timekeep 


ing perfection 
“The eave-man’s grass rope, the sun-dial, the hour-glass, the water-clock-~ all 
these were but milestones marking the world’s awakening to ‘A: im Phey were 
upward steps in the evolution of the Elgin of today, the Himepicc ’ ‘4 
* { * 

Che Watch of the Future! Will it be actuated by wireless? By the energy of the electron? 
By the long-sought power of “ perpr tual motion’? 

Of one thing Father Time is certain. Tf ever, in generations to come, it does prove possibl 
to build a finer, more pertect timepiece than the Flyin of today, Aw ple ilbhean tl 
Whatever its form, its source ts already foreshadowed = this same lofty doorway through 
which the Elgin craftsmen, with their passion tor perfection, have given 


timekeeping marvels of our own generation 


(2 » # a oe | y , 
Olgin Watcnes 
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(Continued from Page 40 
town practically ll fall and winter. But, 
dear, we are going Miami in January, 
aren’t we? You You're simply) 
d to bits.” 

That was the beginning of the great 
Miami controversy. Arianna wanted to 
go; had-set her obstinate little will on it. 
Bartlett protested that he couldn’t get 
away from the office. 

Why, I wouldn’t think of it!’’ he said. 
so ildn’t! Your Uncle Gilroy has just 
hinted that I was to have a look-in on the 
Tri Bank merger. If I get away with 
it means—well, it means that I’ve 
d; that I’ve arrived. They’d have to 

name on the door up above the 
line along with Fitch, Bestmer and 














s. So you see, it’s a chance of a 





‘Uncle Gilroy!” said Arianna thought 
ly, and that was all. 
rhe importance of opportunity did not 
s her in the least. ead she only 
aw an obstacle. Why should poor dear 
Bartlett slave away in the bleak and wintry 
city while a perfect playground of blue seas 
1 blue sky, white sand, flowers and sun- 
ne waited for them? It was, she 
d, simp ly absurd. She we ~ a hus- 
band who was a companion, a dear and 
inderstanding and responsive companion, 
only Bartlett could be. She didn’t want 
to feel that she was tied to a working ma 


























e had fully intended to go to he 
{ e Gilrey and put the ma befor 
him, which would have been disastrous al 
und; but for once the uv fate 
he Bartlett came dow tt 
tta of influenz He ¥v re 
Wh he was scill i { W ¢ 
pet h convalescence \ nna bundl | 
nly aboard the yacht a: 1 sailed for Miar 
rt! Gilroy Fitch hi elf advised it 
only for a couple of weeks, t 
I’m fit again,’ Bartlett told the old n 
anxiously. “IT won’t stay a minute longs 
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or t Is gC gy to é i re t | 
et perfectly wel | I ( ( 
ges him to stay fee » much 

easier in his r d 

She didn’t feel all n her <« r 
mind over the fib she had t Bartlett 
health justified everytl After all 


there is a good bit to be said for Arianna 
point of view. 


It was wonderful and beautif 


> seductive 
iovell 


juiet took hold of Bartlett Ten ple’s we 

















ened body and taut nerves and slowly made 
n over. He thought he had never heer 
hapr not since those iridescent first 
narriage. And Arianna wi 
n his happ yiness, and also in the 
n of her own oF ) nie Wa 
a Bartlett would o juit 
} ] 1} 
i iO” € ul i ai t 
‘ Vv ever ing ( it right 
She had never he le to co ] 
wi her overwhe ealt } 11d l¢ 
4 ) 
] | ] 
It a lotus-eater's lile the 
T days slipped away like a gold 
of bubble-blown bez each foirer 
{ Two. ain een I e 
before Bartlett was aw: of > was 





renewing his prowess at tennis, neglected 


ince his day at the university, and 
Arianna wi tre sndous!l pr 1 of the 
gi a lel ed. He 
a few tries at polo, borrowing a 
f nonies from a congenial neighbor 
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who had a world-renowned string of the 
and had pl Lye | 
England, In 
with Arianna every da; Arianna an er 
chanting mermaid in het r black, sleek silk 
ness and tight vermilion cap. There wa 
the yacht when they wanted a few days at 
sea; and there were endless parties, with 
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dancing and cards and wen lerful food, a 
music and light talk; parties that in this ty 
setting became in their effect as appealingly 
charming.as a water color by Sheppersor 
or a monotype by Guarino. Sometimes 
Bartlett and Arianna went to these parties, 
and sometimes they didn They were j 
gloriously happy just alone toge ther. TI 
were endlessly interesting to each other 
He had almost forgotten to read the 
newspapers, but one morning a headline 
leaped into his eye. It said briefly ‘“* Huge 
Bank Merger Completed,” and Bartlett 
read on into the story with a sinking feeling 
in the pit of his stomach and a black 
realization in his heart. While he had bee 
idling and playing around so gayly and so 
carelessly the thing had been consun 
mated without hin He'd missed h 
chance, the biggest chance he'd be likel 
to have in a decade. All his earlier wor} 
had gone for nothing. Someone else had 
earried it on to the succes ulend. Arianna 
found him brooding. 
‘Dearest, are you K aga he rie 
t | TY 
i ne a ! i 
lieric } the pa 
>} that? } hie 
Het to expla but A a did ‘ 
get it re kept looking pu fand 
’ | n't SE€ why 1 re eX 
\ t we happy, Bart?” 
eh ee ear you look like a 
fut 5 ft And hs iW > ethi 7 
ce interes it’ the 
i a ac ‘ ‘ N 
drive of — : ' 
t t made } ¢ ‘ ta j - a i\J RR 1 , > 
a HATEVER have you done to 
I’ yorse t the rest of "em dow " - TO - = Lp . , _ 
Leer ke ake tical ae tae improve your skin so wonder 
Pies hes, saig pee: open opens. Se i fully? Why, it’s as soft and clear as a 
“wee er tg ths aly Sompbee baby’s! Do tell me the secret. 
ind J beginning not t ! hat 
low part of it. I’m | not But there is no secret to tell—the adoption of Resinol Soap 
7 EPPS f r daily toilet and bath explains it all 
f 0 i é ( ‘ . 
had beer t re . . 
enoug} hack Th 1 1 world of | Y in that statement for the dis 
He wired that he was coming I ‘ d woman who has tried various treatments and finds 
—— thee _ des ake ar I plexion is still sallow and muddy or her skin coat 
possible train, leaving th ugh, blotchy or otherwise blemished 
I ¢a ind I is incredible that anything so simy lea ular] ith 
‘ an ot ae We : : : f with Resinol Soap and warm water could restor: 
everyt 4 ‘ ‘ th and beauty wh tl thir have failed. Y 
We ! . . . il 1 dox I u n Idition t ts unusu cieansil 
i i he { é ’ ‘ 
Wha RB ls th | t | ust tl h hea I propert 
t t rcor t fa ! f 
Ile w t leep in gloor tse Resinol Soap for one week and you will 
We've got toa blind ‘ I i know why you will want it #il the year round 
\ lf I live | 
‘ ow? iW | vi 
know! There’s Ed She H a i 
grow le f t ID) ‘ \ 
her iutomobile acce rie ( > 
es es patented and was a live - Resinol products at all drug and toilet goods counters 
the ] r Vv e ca i 
Yale-Princeton game and I 1) 
mont sSne ha all her fat} t , 
lions bel i her. but inane 1 Fd e 
wouldn't live in Detroit it | ~ - 
business and has been preter , , 
nee that he was gt gto! { ! . 
+} g el Ir realit the ¢ ‘ t 
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when he married J: 
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point out half a dozen of ’em to you. You 
know ’em as well as I, dear, and I won’t be 
ne of "em. I won't! I’m going to make 
own way, just as I originally intended. 
I’ve got to. It’s my only salvation.” 
Arianna stared out of the car window at 
he flying landscape for a long time before 
she answered. 
‘I don’t want you to make your own 


way —away from me,” she said at last, a 
break in her voice. ‘I can’t help the 
money. Ed Shevlin—yes, and Charley 


ee What you 


Kinsey and Peele Brooke—I s 
nean. But you couldn't be like them. 

“I don’t know whether I could or not 
At any rate I don’t want to try. I’m no 
great and noble character, you know 
When I get back I'm going to work like the 
very devil to make up for this, and I’m not 

ing to let myself slide agai It’s t 
arfully easy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Be as easy as you 
can with me, dear. I know I'm a trial to 

ou, but sometimes—well, I’m just in tor 
nent.’’ 

They looked at each other with somber 
tT ghte ned eyes It was clear to Arianna 
that this ot 
wealth was open 
It was clear to Bartlett that if A 
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session of Bartlett’s about her 


gun abyss between then 








lanna pe! 





sisted in not understanding she would be 
fore r divide 1 from hin And they loved 
each other so, and had been so certain that 
there was nothing that was greater thar 


their love! 

Sometimes Bartlett could visualize Ari 
inna s money. It seemed to him that be 
hind her slim dark beauty and warm smile 


there towered a mighty figure of incredible 





, a gr t block of a creature, like 
ge heathen idol, squat, immovablk 


lan stone, but inter 








1d empty eyes watching, watching; 
its hands, slow moving, stealthy, yet creep- 
ing ever nearer, nearer, ready to close down 
its victims and crush them to impal- 
atoms. At such times he had told 
himself that his nerves were getting badly 
out of plumb and he must get more exercise. 
He wished fervently that he had been bor: 
without sensibility and imaginatior All 
of which did not wholly serve to banish 
the phantom. It was there. No use pre- 
tending that it was not 

He went back to work with every bit of 
himself. Never again—never again was he 

‘2 











roing to be caught outside of a big thing 
He went 
over everything that had been done in the 


that he should have been i 


office in his absence; he demanded of old 
Gilroy that he crowd work on him. Gilroy 
did. In the matter of a week or so he had 
Bartlett up to his ears in the flood, and 


vimming hard. 

And at first Bartlett found it exceeding] 
good. He turned a deaf ear to Arianna’ 
protests; he refused to go out oftener thar 
twice a week; he turned down week-end 
invitations; he concentrated with all hi 
trength on retrieving the ground he felt he 
had lost 

He had lost it too 
he hadn't. Lowden, 
Bestmer and Haines’ 
taken his place in t 
[Transit Bank merger 
lite definite], 
ze and the place that 


‘peer 
Bartlett 














tlett’s. His name was above the gold 
ne on the door, and tiett was not 
Bartlett was conscious of it. The whol 
office was cons¢ is of it Y ounge mer 
other big firms, who had had an envious 
eye on that opportunity, were aware of it 
Slowly, In spite of all his good resol 
tions, there grew up in Bartlett’s mind a 
juestion whether or not he would be able 
ever to regain the lost ground; and with it 
came anothe tes £ tea \ sid j 
lermining | treng W t wort 
while? Was it worth while, all tt t 
t truggle, this scramble for petty ad 
intage 3, fora re tricted fame, for a certair 
position in the eye of the world? Why 


ld he do it? There was no real need 


e and Arianna could live a delightful 


ife€ those days at Miami had been a 

revelation in the art of living to him i 

wholly delightful life, even if he never did 
. , 

i 


ther lick of work in his life. He coul 
retain a slight connection with the office, 
but make subterfuge of managing Arianna’ 


jrawal. This 





estate a reasor 


would supply his pocketbook without hav- 


ing literally to ask her for money for his 
iall personal needs It was so easy, SO 
ys hle. All he 1ad to do would he to go 
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home iny ove i - a cr = 
would be much happier 
It need not be a useless life. There would 
be philanthropies, civic honors, perhaps } 
liplomacy later, all waitir r men I 
me and ability. They could travel | 
they could entertain, they could collect ’ 
they could be real and honest patrons of 


the arts. Oh, they didn’t have to be at al 








like the Shevlins or the Kinseys! It would 
be putting the Fitch money to good usé 
all of it. Only 

Suddenly as a cold west wind drive 
louds from in, somethi 

ro in Bartlett Tem 
dro ubtle cynicism, this wea 
r then that man’s w } S 
wha if he is to live as a n 
That all else in life must be grouped aro 

uunded on it, subservient to it, ever 


in codrdination with it. That w 


ire, the one great 





stability in this 





That a day’s work, hor 
asset that cannot be lost, that cannot 
tolen away With this r 
also the knowledge of what 
































He left the office early 1 found 
him packing some things into a ist 
old shabby things that had beer 

ire you a 4 Do | ; - , 

go he asked W here Hieds | "err ‘ 
Wi he doing that f + 

Bartlett Temple faced his wi lare | a 

n Arianr i ne . l’y 4 : iWwa I 
going to take back my little old 
do my work in peace and stand on 1 A } ~ 
lena | ays less 
f you like, to disregard—to rise a ‘ | e 
ll this.” ‘He gestured comprehensive | 

Cae | oO Sou merica 
mie pe erted me On r tw é t } 
matter. But now if I want to e! hins | , f 
alive | e got to make my own Iu inol New Y to B \ 
be a mere adjunct { your ( ) e¢ 
dear—can you un nd? And ’ 
want ) me with me 

\ inna Fitel tood star { t U 
hands over her frightened he R | 

What if I don’t, 5 a ne ed | +} =, 
“What if I don’t? Will you ¢ eve! Meaais I 
then?” ~ > 

Ye" best. “Ven, X wil ven MUNSON 

ap. w 
it kills me I'd have togo. Dearly as I é . . 
ee eee te teamship Lines 
to nave But I wis} that 1 < t ’ G Pe 
wit me Oni mult t de le 
" Hike dat the saltensn steeped 
on hi at. He el 4 I 
| d her very tende \ 

My own deat he said f f 
Tre 

He Wa gone Ay nna ‘ 
feit the istice t y es ( ( 
‘ ealit He meant it A 1+ } \ 
vitl it } " er i , 
empt Yet, if she we to 
poor and 1 \ r é 
eemed that vy i ne iid he j 
would ne? © ¢ ir © ¢ igt t \ | 
to see it thr } Co the t 

She look« ‘Gy Seareree 
vhite hand he thoug 
aingy roor qu 1 t } 
reatricted ‘ | } 

} he was } } 
a ' Your Government 

the ild be togethe W ith the | s ‘ 
great adventure. Without | h. she | Asks You to Use 

ld not do without Rast ihe | rea: ' 7 f 
cogent wile aglbniaen 7h ane could’ | "This Coupon Now 

t su her | 
phoned to 1 Mard to | 

l’ ate | l 
awkwardly with such 
elf and fled into the nig 
breathnile t tra ¢ ! 

A shabl rattling taxi st } 
raised ha I he 1are ‘ 
back on i 1 « 
entire co hummir 
of a tune the had he 1 at the |} 
he words of the refrain came t | 




















HE Parker Lucky Curve Fountain 
Pen will solve many of your gift 


problems. Hail the people on your list 
can be remembered with this wonder- 
fully useful article—for the only time a 
Parker is not completely appreciated is 
| when the recipient has a Parker Pen. 


Every taste can be gratified. Parkers 
are mede in hundreds of styles in Black 
Rubber, Bakelite Transparent, Ivorine 
Pens in Purple, Green, Mauve and 
Taupe io match almost any color in 
gown or purse. 


Gift boxes with each pen if desired. 
Check at least ten friends off your list 
with appropriate Parker Pens. They'll 
appreciate it. 


The Parker Pen Company 


Janesville, Wisconsin (42) 


New York Chicago Spokane 


San Francisco 


At More than 25,000 Dealers’ 


The New Guaranteed Parker 
Deotold, Pompeian Brown r- 
rel trimmed in black with gold 
plated clip. 7 inches long when 
open. Extra large capacity with 
smooth heavy point. Writes on 
smooth or rough paper. Will 
manilold ad — 
fountain pens, 
years, $7.00, eae gold plated 
clip. 





































No. 66— Equipped 
with gold tip and 
ring tor chain. 
Ivorine models in 
purple, green, 
mauve, taupe, etc. 
to match gown, 
also transparent 
Bakelite models. 
In plain black, self 
filling, $4.00, 








No. 20S — Plain 
holder. Long or 
short barrel, cap 
vither for ring or 
clip, $2.75 





Fountain Pens 
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“But I am glad to say I didn’t try any of 
these things. Leaving everything else aside, 
it wouldn’t even have been good business. 
[ had to keep on making a living from the 
same people who had patronized me in the 
past. People do not go back to a merchant 
to be faked a second time. 

“T decided to take my medicine at once 
and be done with it. I went into the news- 
papers with advertisements stating that 
I should sell everything in my store at re- 
placement prices, no matter what the origi- 
nal cost had been. The public was ready 
to spend money for real values. So far this 
year I have made more sales than at any 
period in the history of my business. Prac- 
tically all the stuff I bought at last year’s 
high prices has been sold and I am ready 
to go ahead and try to catch up what I lost. 

“T am, to be sure, back financially to 
where I was five years ago. I can’t have the 
pleasure of telling myself that I am worth 
seventy-five thousand dollars, and I have 
had to give up the idea of long vacations 
in Europe. It was pretty hard at first to 
readjust myself to the changed conditions 
and I guess I wasn’t very agreeable. It was 
my wife who finally put it up to me in a 
philosophical way. 

“*Really, there isn’t any vital differ- 
ence,’ she told me one evening when I had 
been complaining about it. ‘Four or five 
years ago we were happy enough and we 
had all the luxuries that were good for us 
We'll have to wait a while longer for that 
trip to Europe, but we will enjoy it all the 
more when we do get it. For the rest, let’s 
just forget that we have been worth seventy 


five thousand dollars. We weren't really 
worth it, anyhow. We just thought we had 
it when we hadn’t.’”’ 

The Texas merchant’s wife was right. 
Thousands of business men have been 
imagining themselves to be worth more 


than they were, and they hate to give up 
the pleasant fiction. Generally the mer- 
chants who have faced their losses without 
trying to pass them on to the public are the 
ones who are in the best financial condition 
now. The others are still up in the air or 
worse. 

Events have pretty well proved that it is 
practically impossible for a retailer any- 
where to charge more than legitimate prices 
and get away with it. Competition holds 
him down in spite of any personal desires he 
may have toward long profits. Merchants 
must have enough margin on their sales to 
pay expenses and a little more, if they are 
to stay in business. But there is no doubt 
that the expenses of present-day retailing 
are too high. The merchants themselves 
recognize this but seem unable to make 
much headway against it. 


High Rents on Low Buildings 


In any good-sized city the item of rent is 
a big feature of the merchant’s expense 
account. And business rentals everywhere 
have gone up tremendously during the past 
few years. Take an average city of a hun- 
dred thousand population, for instance; 
there will be three or four blocks on the 
main business street, conceded to be the 
real retail section. Every merchant in town 
wants to be located in that charmed dis- 
trict. ‘Those who are outside of it think 
eny iously of the crowds thronging the side- 
walks, the long lines of automobiles passing 
up and down and of the street cars disgorg- 
ing passengers, all bringing money to spend 
with the fortunate merchants located within 
the confines of those three or four blocks. 
If a store room becomes vacant there are 
always half a dozen of the outsiders ready 
to bid for it, willing to take a chance on the 
high rent for the privilege of doing business 
in the congested district. 

Under such conditions it is only natural 
for a property owner to place as high a 
rental on his building as the traffic will 
bear, and it usually will bear a good deal 
when half a dozen merchants want it 

In talking with the fortunate owner of 
one of these pieces of business property, he 
told me that at the assessed value of the 
ground he was getting only fair returns on 
his money, even at the present high rental. 
The property had a frontage of twenty feet 
and was valued at sixty thousand dollars. 
On it was a one-story building costing 
perhaps ten thousand. For this seventy- 
thousand-dollar investment he was receiv- 
ing six thousand dollars a year in rent, 
which was certainly a very modest revenue. 
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But, as I have said, it was only a one-story 
building. The merchant who occupied the 
single floor had to pay enough rent to cover 
the interest on the whole investment. If 
the building had been five or six stories high 
the tenants on the upper floors would have 
helped to pay interest on the expensive 
ground it stood on. In many cities the 
chambers of commerce are taking cogni- 
zance of this state of affairs and are bring- 
ing pressure to bear on any property owner 
in the retail districts who contemplates 
putting up a one or two story building on 
expensive ground. 

The tendency toward centralizing retail 
business in a small area has had the effect 
of developing a profession known as lease 
speculation. The trade is very simple. The 
lease speculator merely familiarizes himself 
with the price of rentals along the street 
— finds out when certain leases are to 

xpire. He learns, for instance, that a cloth- 
fies merchant is paying four hundred dollars 
a month rent and that his lease will termi- 
nate in a year. The speculator goes to the 
property owner and offers five hundred 
dollars a month for the space. The prop- 
erty owner is pleased at the offer, but, being 
a fair-minded man, resolves to give his 
present tenant the first chance. He goes to 
the merchant and says he will have to boost 
his rent a hundred dollars at the end of the 
lease because someone else is willing to pay 
that figure. 

The clothing merchant reflects bitterly 
that he has a hard enough time to make 
ends meet as it is. He also retlects that a 
year is a long time and if it becomes neces- 
sary he can find another location before 
he has to move. He is inclined to believe 
the landlord is bluffing anyhow; so he says 
positively he will not stand a raise. 





Beating the Lease Speculators 


Confronted with such an unreasonable 
attitude on the part of his tenant, the prop- 
erty owner goes back to his office and 
phones the speculator that he will close the 
deal at five hundred dollars a month. The 
speculator, with the contract safely signed, 
waits a few months and then informs the 
clothing merchant that he will have to take 
over the building at the expiration of the 
present lease. He adds, however, that he 
might consider subleasing the place at seven 
hundred dollars a month. The merchant 
spends a worried week looking about for 
another location but cannot find one. Then 
he gives up and signs for another three 
years on his place at seven hundred dollars. 
Such a raise on the store tends to raise 
other rentals in town. Merchants crowd a 
little more profit on their goods to make up 
the difference. The virus of higher prices 
spreads throughout the country. 

Lease speculation is a highly useless 
game and one hard to beat, but it has been 
done. Four er five years ago, in a growing 
Western town of seventy-five thousand 
population, speculation had raised the 
rents in the retail district to such an extent 
that the merchants were having a hard 
time to make both ends meet. There was 
general complaint that retail prices were 
higher than in other places, which was 
wobably true to a certain extent. More 
than half the merchants in the principal 
business blocks were paying tribute to 
lease speculators. 

Confronted with this situation, the mer- 
chants decided on a radical step. On an 
other street a couple of blocks from the 
retail center a local property owner had put 
up some business buildings which had 
proved a losing investment because ne was 
unable to fill them with responsible tenants 
so far away from the congested center. A 
dozen of the larger retailers went to this 
property owner and quietly secured long 
leases at prices eminently satisfactory to 
themselves and to the capitalist. As their 
former contracts expired they moved to the 
new center. Within the space of a year the 
retail center of the town had shifted, leav- 
ing a lot of unhappy lease speculators to 
hold high-priced rentals on empty stores in 
the old district, where they had confidently 
expected to make easy money. 

It is hard for an outsider to understand 
why it costs retail stores from 20 to 35 
per cent of their sales to do business; many 
retailers themselves cannot bring them- 
selves to believe it until they check up at 
the end of the year and find out how little 
they have made. There are of course the 
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obvious expenses which anyone can vis- 
ualize: The rent, which under ordinary 
circumstances is around 5 per cent; adver- 
tising, 3 or 4 per cent; insurance and taxes, 
3 per cent; clerk hire, 5 per cent. But the 
total of all these things does not add up to 
anything like the amount which it undoubt- 
edly costs a retailer to do business. There 
are certain invisible expenses that amount 
to as much as all the others put together 
and for which the merchants and the 
public are perhaps equally to blame. 
Excessive service is one of these items. 
When a man goes into a men’s furnishing 
store and buys a new hat which he puts on 
his head and starts out, the clerk obligingly 
asks him if the old one shall be sent home. 
Perhaps the customer feels that he has no 
further use for the old headgear except a 
vague idea that he might want it for a fish 
ing trip next year; but he naturally says 
yes, it may as well be sent home, where it 
will be added to an already large collection 
of old hats. This service seems free, but it 
is not. Someone has to pay for the de- 
livery; and the someone is every person 
who buysa hat in the men Gianna sees. 
When a department store puts on a big 
special-price sale its newspaper announce- 
ments usually contain the notice that dur- 
ing the event no goods will - sent by spe 
cial delivery, sent C. O. D. and none 
sent out on approval. When real bargains 
are being offered, the frills of merchandising 
have to go by the board. It costs money 
for the delivery wagon to make a special 
trip, or to carry something to a home to be 
paid for on delivery, only to find that the 
person ordering it has changed her mind 
and doesn’t want it. Sending a selection 
of goods out on approval is still more ex 
pensive, because during the time articles 
are gone from the store many chances to 
sell them to other customers may be lost 
It does seem unjust that people who do 
not demand expensive service from retail 
establishments should have to pay the same 
prices who do; but in most lines 
apparently it has to be done that way. A 
shoe dealer of my acquaintance worked out 
a plan that he thought would be econom- 
ical for all concerned. He advertised that 
he would do away with all deliveries and 
take a little less profit on his sales. For 
those who wanted their shoes delivered he 
arranged with a local express company to 
give the service for a few cents on each 
package. The plan lasted only a month; 
so many people were resentful at the de 
livery charge that the merchant had to 
abandon it in self-defense. 
Patrons did not want to be told that they 
were paying for service; they preferred to 


none 





as those 


have it concealed in the price they paid 
for the merchandise. 
The Disgruntled Grocer 
The grocery business is about the only 


line so far to make much progress in edu 
cating people to save money by going 
without expensive service. A concern 
operating a chain of grocery stores in a 
number of New York suburbs successfully 
maintains both self-serve and service 
establishments, some of them within a few 
doors of each other. This concern makes 
no secret of its higher prices in the service 
places; it tells people frankly that they can 
have special deliveries if they want them, 
and charge accounts if they settle their bills 
promptly; but they must pay more for 
their groceries if they want these things 
thrown in. 

But even in the groce ry business the self- 
serveidea has its opponents. I was talking 
with the proprietor of a corner grocery 
on the subject when a lady drove past hi: 
place in a shiny new automobile. The 
grocer looked after her with just a trace of 
resentment in his expression. 

‘There goes one of my customers,” | 
said discontentedly. “‘They have got a 
new car.” 

He spoke so feelingly on the subject that 
I thought perhaps the family in question 
had been standing off his bill to divert the 
money toward paying for the new machine; 
but it turned out that my suspicions were 
groundless. 

“‘She goes downtown every morning now 
to buy her groceries in those self-serve 
places,”’ he explained. “TI guess she thinks 
she is going to save enough that way t 
pay for the car.” 

Continued on Page 51 
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HAT better gift than the health and pleas 

ure of cheery warmth? What better gift than 
the Convector in the basement—steadily clipping '4 
to 4 off fuel bills—ready to fill every room in your 
home with clean, moistened, healthful air on shortest 
notice—easier to operate than a stove? 
The Convector is the gift of a lifetime. Every known 
heating comfort with resulting health and good cheer 
through all the cold days to come—AT HALF THE 
USUAL COST. 


Make Sure You Get Convector Advantages 


Most any heating system will heat your home after 
a fashion! The Convector does: ore. It is guaran 
teed to heat every room in your home comfortably 
with clean, MOISTENED air. It VENTILATES 
your home, with this healthful atmosphere in every 
nook and corner. 

Still more, the Convector frees your home of heating 
apparatus. No pipes or radiators—you can arrange 
your furniture as you please. Rugs or furnishings are 
not damaged by ashes or fuel dust—no mess in your 
living rooms. 


More Than a Cold Weather System 


Best of all, the Convector is more than a “cold 
weather” heating system. Remember this: half the 
days you need heat are mild or chilly days. The 
Convector is more quickly and easily regulated to 
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Why You Should Insist on temperature change than any other type of heating 
i i Florida to Maine— 


Getting the Convector 


Whether you have 4 or 18 rooms there is a size 
Convector guaranteed to heat them all comfortabl 


it burns any fuel with a saving of from 
easier to tend than a stove—and its five 
castings are made gas-tight without bolt 
it will last a lifetime. 

The Convector’s chief features of better 
construction are the “Big 3''—Large 
Register Face, Wide Straight Air Pas- 
sages and Big Heating Surface, that in- 
crease heating ability and save more 
fuel. 

The air-spaced triple casing and air- 
spaced triple hood of galvenized iron pre- 
vent heat waste and keep the cellar cool. 
Double door for large chunks of wood or 
coal. Send for the Mueller book for 
complete description. 


Mueller 


Boilers 





system, Spring, Winter or Fall 
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SALESMEN: We have 
places for several proved 
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Time for the 


Best Gift of All— 


seal Heating Gomfori 
rat Half the Usual @si 


the Convector is quickly regulated to the temperature 
WITHOUT FUEL WASTE. 

Convector comfort is guaranteed comfort, no matter 
where the thermometer stands. Convector economy 
is nation wide—it saves most fuel regardless of 
climate. Read these statements from enthusiastic 
owners: 


Six Rooms—$17.50 for Coal 


“1919-20 was a long cold winter, but the Con- 
vector heated my 6 rooms comfortably with $17.50 
worth of Pocahontas screenings’’— Adolph Frier, 
Port Washington, Wis. ‘‘ Your Convector burns any 
kind of fuel and keeps my house at even tempera- 
ture with two firings in 24 hours’’—A. J. McFar- 
land, Greenfield, la. ‘‘We used about half as much 
fuel as our neighbors used in other makes of 
heaters’’—Ira Mast, Amboy, Ind. ‘‘The Convector 
requires less attention than any other system and 
is very sanitary. I regret I did not inatall it years 
ago’’—M. L. Worts, McHenry, Ill 


Free Offer to Home Owners 


Send the coupon right now for the Mueller Book 
telling all about the Convector, and showing how 
you can have it installed in time to make your home 
supremely comfortable Christmas Day You will 
also learn how Mueller Engineers will assist you free 
of charge in planning to heat any home or building 
best at least expense 

No obligation whatsoever. Just send the coupon 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., 246 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of Warm Air—Steam— Vapor and Hot Water Heating Systems 
Established 1857 


big smooth 
“BIG 3 


men who want an ex- 
cellent prodact to back 
their ability. Write us. 
DEALERS: Write now 


poi ager -origg “apap (The Heating System Without Pipes) 


sales plan. This is an 


unusual epportunity for QUICK DELIVERY 


good business. 








Most economical 
and efficient be- 
cause of large fire 
surface and free 
rapid circulation. 
Guaranteed Rat- 
ing. Catalog FREE 
on request. 


‘*Muaeller Made Means 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE OFFER — 


a 


From Thousands of Distributors and Dealers Ee nay “eaesee ef 
. 3 ° : 246 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis 
h ' Branches B ene a '. Please send me free Mueller Book and your FREE 
Copyright 192 Chi —60 E. Lake St. rooklyn, Syracuse an ul information chart, so that your engineers may determine 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. — Sede falo, N. Y.; Philadelphia, the best scientific method of heating my home or build 
Detroit—426 Jefferson Ave., E. Pittsburgh, Lancaster and ing. It is understood that this service is absolutely FREE 
St. Paul—158 E. Fifth St. Scranton, Pa.; Atlantic City, 


‘ . N. J.; Toledo, Ohio; Balti- 
St. Louis—1409-11 Olive St more, Md,; Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Minneapolis—631 Third Ave., So. Kansas City, Mo. i Cilehome 
Seattle—410 Occidental Ave. gy. ne gee gs oy An. 


Healthful Heat’’ Portland—609 Panama Bidg. geles, Cal. 
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Name 
Address 


Town and State 
Please print name and address fd 
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Victrola IV, $25 
Oak . 


Victrola No. 80, $100 Victrola No. 90, $125 Victrola No. 100, $150 
Mahogany, oak or walnut Mahogany, oak or walnut Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Victrola VI, $35 
Mahogany ot oak 


Victrola VILL, $50 
Oak * 


Victrola No, 110, $225 = I 
Mahogany, oak or walnut rok wil 
No. 120, electric, $337.50 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola No. 50, $45 .@ Victrola IX, $75 
Mahogany Mahogany or oak 
Victrola No. 300, $250 
Mahogany or English brown 


Victor Talking Machine Com 
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i , 
y Every instrument of the high standard of quality f 
iy which characterizes all Victor products. Every instru- , 
| i ment the utmost value at the price. Quality and value / 
4 both made possible because of our unequaled facilities Is 
f and equipment, the result of nearly a quarter-century J 
y devoted exclusively to the talking-machine art. i 
‘ Victrola instruments give complete satisfaction 
y not only because of their design and construction, but ( 
} j because of the exclusive Victrola patented features, and y 

| 4 because the Victrola is specially made to play Victor py ‘4 
| y Records. It is the choice of the greatest artists—the Y 
1 y one instrument that reproduces their Victor Records 4 
=i exactly as they wish to be heard in your home. y 
~~ xe |/ Get a Victrola this Christmas—and be sure it is a 4) 
ey Victrola! Insist upon seeing the Victor trademarks— y 
Ss ; the word “Victrola,” the phrase and picture “ His } 
| ts j Master’s Voice.” Look under the lid! | 
i sells / 
} } f 
, 
No. 130, $350 4 ly 
. 130, electric, $415 || l¥ 
ogany or oak , Is) 
f Y 

ba 

id I 
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~ “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked word “Victrola” identify 
all our products. Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 
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No. 121~Soliad setinun. with finest 





















Vo. 131—Genuine Rectangular, 14 kt ' 
diamonds, ...... $650.00 creen solid gold, plain | 
case... ” 
Hand chased $100.00 { 
{q 
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$25 —the minimum price 
for awomans high- 
grade wrist watch — 
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Vo. 122-14 1. solid green gold. .¢ 90.00 Vo. 130—Platinum re-enforced, four dia- 
18 kt, solid white ete $100.00 monds, inlaid enamel, $210.00 


Plain case, $ 75.00 





To buy a woman’s low-grade gold-filled wrist watch is to 
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= 
possess a timepiece that in the end may cost more by reason ~ 
of frequent trouble and repair. 
: If a watch this small is to be a dependable time-keeper, its 
BS delicately adjusted pinions, springs and gears must be the i 
products of good craftsmanship—a craftsmanship not found 
a4, among the very low-priced gold-filled watches. ' 
) oa “7 . . ‘ 
Ob Che beautiful moderate-priced wrist models shown here 
) bear eloquent testimony to the supremacy of Gruen Guild a 
Ne. 123—Bescine pate convertible, ulire craftsmanship. Each is a sturdy, practical timekeeper, No, 120—Cus ion samare, ltr quality 
fuality filled gold... $25.00 ei =an ornament of rare distinction, a watch well suited to tal 750 
ith hand-engraved dial $27.50 = of ° ter ling silver, with square 
4 ht. yellow or on olid = uratify the most exacting taste. r $ 45.00 R 
GMD. ereeees 55.0) . ~ eae Ps °° 14 i aout ld $100.00 | 
And the Gruen Verithin models for men, combining true 9 ke ‘ereen solid gold $110.00 
elegance of line with unsurpassed timekeeping accuracy, 
. are among the finest examples of modern watchmaking. 
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Continued from Page 46 

He paused long enough to sort over the 
» of potatoes stacked up in his doorway 
and to throw a couple of bad ones into the 
trash ca Then his argument } 
self-serve plan formulated itself 

“But just you wait till she fine 
much it costs her in tires and gasoline to 
make these trips downtown ev: ry morr 
ing,’’ he concluded solemnly. ‘‘When she 
figures that up I guess she'll be glad enoug! 
to come back to me for her st and let 
good old horse and wagon carry it to her 
nouse., 

No one can deny that there might be 


something in the corner-grocery ma 

















argument, although it might be Oo} 
at he was not altogether ur 
prejudiced in the matter. 

But there is one item of expense in re 
tailing not generally understood, wh 
makes more for extravagance, probably, 
than all other features put together I 
refer to the excessively large stocks carried 


by merchants in proportion to their sales 





Suspicion 





It costs from 20 to 35 per cent to do bu 
ness in a retail way. In s¢ ly any lit 





will the total of rent, clerk hire, deliver 
and advertising amount to more than 15 
to 18 per cent of the gross sale The re 


can be attributed directly to the exce 


ely large stocks carried 


The Cost of Background 


The blame for this can be put about 


equally on the merchants and the public 
People like to buy where they ¢an have 
assortments to choose from. Mer- 





ants are customers will drift 

















to their competitors unless they show as 
many articles of a certain kind as 
eise in town The hoe dealer whom I mer 
+ { t! i cle le { 
I ¢ re of being 
\ »ymight | ea 
isu f year. If 
t ( le tor 
and t« e ano nal e he w he 
better off now. His customer ) 1 
probal e able to bu ves from him a 
little cheaper during the next year or tv 
Few people realize what it sts to 
maintain a stock of merchandise in a reta 
store. Goods he tyle 
change, many iter ellers anc 
tay intermina!t 0 the ter 
est on the mone mg al 
the time rhese of ivoidable 
costs of doing business; but everywhere 
they amount to more than the yught 
cause merchants generally re ¢ 
more merchandise than they can sell wit} 
a reasonable time 
pome years ago a government investiga 
tion was started with the view of devising 
some means to lower ret I ‘ The 
commission handling the matter reported 
that in its opinion the exce e st 
carried by retailers made great losse 





A suggestion was made that the amount of 





, 

tock ¢: I inv merchant ndling 
} ] + + 

necessit line should be limited ¢ 




















th nual sa at i mer 
ld three } ed thousa 
of goods would be lir dt 
tion was never acted u 
é ich a plan would be hard 
te ffect but in tall ng to 
' ve ot rge reta ( ( 
I that practica ill of ther 
ome stem that n } 
f cart ng i u ele i lare 
tofa tore 
tuatl« M 
nt and showing me a gre 
I tored the representing the 
| the pr oO | asi 
partment of course 
i necessity line viewed fron 
, grown-up viewpoint, but they have 
to be paid for with regular money; a good 
many thousand dollars were tied up in the 
boxes stored in the department-store base 
ment I iggested to the mercnant that 
his toy buyer had been too optimist 
figuring on the number of t the store 
could sell during the us Decembe 





“No, I don’t think s 


plied. “‘We've got to nake a big showing 








of toys if we expect to do ar isine it 

the li Weg yur eyes wide 
op and or i ran 
s the amount ry ove 

hd i a denart nit 

iit art itp if 

store in the tovs the 
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executive continue 


one tries to do its full share of the busines 


























People buy where they cal the t 
assortment; so we all sto » ne t 

n as big a splash as possible » 
section. We know we aren’t gol » sell 
two hundred hook-and-ladder wag ora 
hundred and fifty little automobi but 
we buy that many for the effect such a big 
showing will have on our customers. Ther 
there is the problem of the last-minute 
store president, pointing again t piled 
up boxes full of toys, ‘‘is the mm, 4 ‘ 
to twenty thousand dollars of « il tied 
up for a whole year. We would be ¢ to 
ell the leftovers for thirty cent ( the 
lollar the day after Christi if anyone 





would take them off our hands at that 





d the 
and 
In ick re, lying 


" ’ ‘ ; 
eductively on a backgrourt d of puffed iD 





velvet, were big diamond rings and laval 




















eres. I congratulated the jeweler on } 
fine stock and suggested that there must 
be a good n wealthy families in tow 
ton é ] expel ve articlh | ofitable 
A nade scontent passed er the 
merchant he answered 
“Yes, t a few rich people here 
he said , ‘but I don’t sell enoug! 
ot the expensive th y to 1 re ’ 
] da him wt he kept ich ¢€ ahve té¢ 
irt é I tne did not pa ther he 
had invested in them could at least be put 
‘ t 6 per cent interest, I re 
I keep t e expe! e tl ¢ 
I 5" oe eweler retorted 
It two hours’ ride f 
t t I I ple go A eall the 
time 1 See let eS ( ( +} 
big st If I didn’t keep the I 1 
of ft t would tl I didn’t ar 
to t} ry, and they w 1] me 
even whe the warited to 
t mm ¢ ifm Cio 
The j ‘ immed 
1! t tele i ‘ ey ‘ 
| 1 t to vy the t ‘ 
1 earn I have to keep 
annG e nu lred d ra ,a ‘ 
have _ ground { diamo! I 
t lar ( ( 
a lit But there cde ng t ‘ 
Tt ¢ ‘ whe ‘ a to¢ ¢ ‘ 
Ca yg to t iT ¢ rie ifu r) 
Y t é qu me f ei tra 
I é no de ng a t } 
tem make I grhi eta ‘ 
Silent Saleswomen 
I ‘ i ‘ he ow 
i cee f ide t ear 
é blishment 1 Middle W [ 
i I i lia tur ng ; T tT tr t¢ 
rea wealt} eside +} 
rifth Avenue or S e Stree I aske 
here he found tf t { 
1, the f hundred and 
gowns he constar ex! ed the 
pe DI I me towr 
n’t find customs } 
ott f rid ( | 
f ] ced stuff W 
alt mer 
lr} he went on t 
f the matter 
| ant y" ! ] ‘ 
r ir, medium-price 
t’s pretty hard 1 : F 
to do ich busir t ‘ 
tull for a background \ 
ere W rt ff { ‘ if 
asuit. Maybe she isn’t ve 
y W { Ve t W ner hie 
will look a lit furthe efore I g he 
none The t mam ‘tn ip. ac 
of those n naire reat t ‘ 
4 
‘ 





to spend her forty dollars. 

I did not ask my friend how much it cost 
each customer to be impressed; such a 
question might seem too inquisitive. I did 
ask him, however, if he would not make 
more money in the long run by eliminating 
ch expensive advertising and keeping in 
ck Only such conservative-priced stuff as 








I Was always ire to sell. 

\ woman customer at the moment ap 
proached one of the saleswomen to ask to 
see something in an afternoon dress I 
heard her say something about preferring 
tin dark bl there was also some remark 


about Canvon crépe. 

The saleswoman escorted her customer 
to the lor g wall case and slid back one of 
the doors, exposing a long line of dark blue 
ses suspended from hangers 








dre he took 
dowt three and laid them out at- 
tract the display counter The 
custon led them with some in- 
terest, but anyone could see that she was 





not intrigued to the buying point. The 
saleswoman hurriedly got out more dresses 
from the wall case, talking optimistically of 
their good points. 

At length the customer seemed to be on 
the point of buying. One of the dresses was 
of the satisfactory shade of blue; the price 
was sixty dollars, the amount she had said 
she could pay; the saleswoman guaranteed 
that it was fast color and well made. For 
a long minute the customer seemed on the 
point of deciding to take it Then she 
drew back a little 

“It’s very nice,” she said, “‘ but 


I will look a little further before 





Allows 
free 
circulation 





Number 217 Makes a Sale 


It was a discouraging moment, but the 
saleswoman met it skillfully. She did not 
appear to have heard the customer's ré 


mark, but went on talking as if nothing had 





want to show you just one more gowr 
before you decide,” ‘It Men will appre tt fort that 


she said briskly 



































a little more elaborate than any of thes 1? > " A 
com “i i ant > { \\ rele 
I have shown you, but I am anxious to . . 
‘ ” Wi A; \ Ke i 
have you see it, anyhow 
: | 
hen she turned and spoke quickly to) might py ( 
in errand girl who stood near Pj B rae 
Run downstairs, she directed, ‘“‘and ct > \\ \\ 
e floorwalker to give you that Num yarter ti r ( milort i 
ber 217 out of the show window. Hur sured eo ti lenend 
Te ts hol ( ( writ 
She held the customer in conversatior 
til the girl returned with the garment ‘ ne we t I I ‘ 
rT It was the same dark blue color no bind | el ht wil 
he one which the customer had almost (2 ‘ { ‘ iuse t 
le l to bu more ¢ te 1 . 1 
ered er wit i embroiade sm ; 
he i it out play counter a 
ceremor m } \ \\ ‘ 
‘One of the finest in the house ne said ghton Wide-We 
‘ ow empha It is plendid rT; wear®r ¢ { y 
four hundred dolla thes rane 
lhe istomer handled the expensive 
garment admiringly. Four hundred dollar Pioneer Suspender Company 
1 long wv from the xt he had to 
Ve . Philadelphia, Pa 
est put menow the atr ) phe e Wa 
inged ending a mere sixty d For 43 years manufacturers 
Y l mnt matter in the presence { Pioneer Suspenders Pionse Bel 
1 ipparel, She turned back to the ‘roneer-Brighton ( ers 
ire . ne had almost decided to bu 
Te ae oe tore It wm ban can | | PIONEER! 
; 4 { t ‘ N u her 1” hy + + Wa i ) 
i i Canton crépe. She turned 
‘ eswo ‘ @ 
I th | take tl ated 
! ud 
Lhe ilesW n and her istome 
i é ed into a dre y room t tr ‘ the 
ircl t rhe | prietor of the esta 
ed afrer them good-humore 
You see he j good busine . 4 = 
e of e exper ‘ eat Single Grip 
‘ { we do have t i t! 35 ~ and 
| for them at the end of Je Cc up . — 
They're regular sil Double Grip GARTER 











I 1 ju irried big a time 
f ple ff that your custome ‘ 
to If 1 did that i 
; aff 1 ) ‘ i : e¢ 1 ; 
i mpetit You’d soon } 
of the town.”’ 
Che me int gave me a quich " 
f I ‘ earnest when he i 
| va he " ¢ it if he ‘ f 
ear 
it t J i ‘ 
I . # trie 
y i ve nm got 4 t ngs u 
1 1 ‘ 
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WEEK 


December Sth to 15th 


FRHERE will be demonstra- 
tions of the rapid, easy 
and fAeal/th profonging manner 
in Which The Hoover so thor- 
oughly and dustlessly cleans 
by electricity. 
You will this efhicient 
cleaner gently beat out all nap- 
wearing, germ-laden, buried 
grit from rugs, as it electrically 
sweeps up the stubbornest 
litter, crushed nap, 
freshens colors and air-cleans. 


see 


erects 


e HOOVER 


Be Bvasts: si 


It will be explained how this 
exclusive Hoover process, en 
dorsed by leading authorities 
onthe preservation of floor cov- 
erings, imparts added years of 
use and beauty to all rugs and 


carpets—as we guarantee. 


will be welcome 
whether they attend merely 
out of general interest or with 
the thought of duying a Hoover 
during this week, as a practical, 
helpful gift for someone. 


Visitors 


as it Sweeps 


An opportunity will be attorded 
everyone to join the Hoover 
Christmas Club by depositing 
a small fee, delivery to be 
made in time for Christmas 
giving. The remaining pay- 
ments will be conveniently 
extended through next year. 

Early decision 1s suggested. 
Never yet 
enough Hoovers for all who 


have there been 


wanted them for Christmas. 


asit Cleans 


Write for booklet, “How to Judge an Electric Cleaner,” and names taken as a protection to Hoover purchasers. In spite of every p 

of Authorized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our caution, however, some dealers have secured Hoovers which we d 

wuarantec Author Hoos Dealers will be found to be th not sell them. We can, therefore, assume no responsibility for th 

prominent merchants of their local Extreme care has been operation of such cleaners. Consequently we caution the public t 

exercised in their selection and rigid standards of merchandising purchase our cleaners only from Authorized Hoover Dea 

practice have been required. Our action in this respect has been alone sell Hoovers on which we can issue our Gua t B 
Tue Hoover Suc Sweeper Company, Facrortes at Nortru Canron, Onto, Hamitrox, Ontario 
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ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


(Continued from Page 5 


The school 
decidedly. 

Miss Volitska proceeded to explain how 
it could be brought from the ceiling into 
every home. Economic independence, she 
clearly proved, meant absolute freedom, 
absolute power. What was to be done 
then? The answer was simple. A job for 
every woman, however lowly it might be 
a job. 

““Go into the marts and 
supporting,’ she told them. ‘‘No matter 
what your social position may be. You 
may feel entrenched behind a rampart of 
riches, but those riches are not yours. You 
touch them on sufferance as the price of 
surrender. We must take over an equal 
share of the world’s property. Little by 
little we must wrest financial supremacy 
from man. Then, and not till then, we be- 
come not only his equal but his superior. 
In our relationship with him we will no 
longer be at the best an employe, at the 
worst a slave. We will become senior part- 
ners— capt ains of our souls, our bodies and 
our homes.’ 

It would be hard at first, Miss Volitska 
admitted. They must expect jeers and in- 
sults, but keeping the glorious vision before 
their eyes they must struggle on. On and 
on, until at last, supported by a proper 
bank balance, they forced the trousered 
tyrant to his knees. 

‘Make no marriage on the ole 1 degrading 
basis!”’ cried Miss Volitska. ‘‘ Before you 
form an alliance with man fortify your 
position. Take a step toward equality. 
say to the young women of America, of al 
creeds and strike off the golden 
shackles! 

“‘Go into the offices, the shops of the 
business world and take your places! The 
future is always uncertain. Let no man 
persuade you to form the marriage tie until 
you can secure your freedom and self 
respect through economic independence.” 


approved of the vision 


become self- 


classe: »S, 


Above is mt substance only—not the 
sum—of Miss Volitska’s message to the 
Jencks School. During the half hour or 


more of its delivery the head of the school 
tap-tapped at the knuckles of a blue-veined 
hand with the rim of her lorgnette. Modern 
methods or no, this person did not belong in 
her assembly room! Miss Jencks consoled 
herself with the thought that the 
would chatter over Miss Volitska for a day 
and then forget her. 

It is fair to assume that so far as the ma 
jority of the pupils were concerned the sup 
position was true. In observing at least one 
exception it is necessary to enter the offices 
of the United Silk Products Company two 
weeks later. 

The chairman of the board of directors of 
that corporation was on the high seas, 
steaming for Japan. In his absence his sec 
retary was, as he modestly put doing 
what he could. 

On the — ular day with which we are 
concerned this consisted in securing some 
memoranda from the desk of his chief to be 
placed at the disposal of the board of di 
rectors the following morning. So devoted 
was he to his task that he did not look up 
when an office boy knocked and entered. 

‘Miss Patricia Beldon,”’ said the office 
boy 

The effect of these words was electrical 
The secretary was lifted from his chair by 
a sudden, unseen force 

“Where?” he asked. 

‘‘Out here,” said the office boy. 

The secretary was again the victim of the 
same mysterious force. This time he was 
hurled to a mirror in a corner, whe re he had 
only an instant for a jerk at his necktie ere 
he was propelled across the room and sé 
down again before his chief’s impressive 
mahogany desk. 

‘I will see her,” he 
with surprising dignity. 

Inthusagreein g tosubje cthis optic nerves 
to the task of conveying the impression of 
Miss Beldon to his brain the secretary was 
not submitting them to a noticeable hard 
ship. As a matter of fact he was only one 
among many who felt that the thing could 
be done for hours and hours without appar- 
ent eyestrain. 

On this oceasion, however, he had swift ly 
planned a slight delay before even the be 
ginning of such a feat. At her entrance he 
would remain deeply concentrated until the 
combination of himself, knitted brows and 
the mahogany desk did their deadly work. 
a timid cough he would become 


school 


told the oftice boy 


Startled by 


aware of her presence. Apologizing for his 
preoccups ation he would rise and 
‘Billy? 

“Pat?” 

He found himself across the room and 
became aware that he was holding both her 
hands. So apparently did she. At any rate 
she withdrew them. 

‘How did you get here?” 
sion as he asked the question 
that her reply should have been ‘* Wings,”’ 
but ‘‘Taxi’’ was what she said; and then 
‘School closed to-day. I’m supposed to be 
on my way to Aunt Harriet’s.” 

\ great hope dawned in his face 

“Then you haven't got a chaperon? 

‘‘No, thank heaven!” 

‘Pat, can you lunch with me?” 

She considered it while he hung on the 
brink « of a black chasm. 

“I might, but first we must talk.’ 

‘Certainly we must.” 

He spun a huge leather chair into con- 
fidential relationship with another of the 
same sort, and was presently more than 
making good his promise to the office boy 
As he did so he grew 
thing unfamiliar in her face 
by a strange, white fire. 
this she spoke 

‘Billy, 
\ ou 

For 
ment 

‘Why 


seek 


His expres- 
indicated 


conscious of some- 
It was lighted 


As he wondered 


I've come here on business. Can 
will you lend me athousand dollars? ”’ 
an instant he gave way to bewilde 

He rose to 


thousand be 


certainly 


‘Wil a 


why 
a che« K 
enough?” 

She thought for a moment 

‘Il hope it will,” she told him finally 
‘I’m only going to use it for necessities.” 

“For what?” 

‘Necessities,"’ she repeated patiently 
‘Just the things I must have until I find 
work,”’ 

The chair he had just quitted being ne 

t, he sat down rather heavily in it 

*“Do—do you mind if I smoke?”’ 

She nodded a dreamy assent 

He lighted a cigarette and inhaled deeply 

‘*Now shoot,” hes ‘What's up? 


book 


said. 
She lifted her chin and met his inquiring 
glance with a look of a second Joan of Arc 
‘I’m throwing off the shackles,”’ she 
him simply. 
“*Shackles?”’ 
“Shackles of 
‘Man-made 
free od 
‘Free.”” He found himself helplessly re 
peating the last word of her 
nodding his head as he did so 
‘I have been--I mean I will be 
I will not become a chattel.”’ 
“‘Chattel,”” said he, with the 
nod 
‘It will be hard at first. I shall have to 
put up with jeers and insults. But that 
the cross of womanhood. I must 
and go on—on to economic independence 
‘Econom ” oe conquered his ha 
by a tremendous effort. ‘‘ How long oe 
you been this way?”’ 
““What do you mean?” ’ 
His hold on her was slight, he felt. Once 
he had nearly lost it forever. During a 
week-end at the Beldon country place hé 
had kept her by main strength from canoe 
ing on dangerous water. At that time he 
had witnessed what her father referred 
asatantrum. Whatever happened he must 
guard against one of them now; but fact 
were facts 
“Pat, you're talking like a nut.”’ 
Her smile was gentle and resigned 
‘Jeers and insults,” she repeated soft] 
Prepared to feel the rock, he 
resignation left him helpless, He 
about the office 


told 


gold,” she 
I’m 


} 
explained 


shackles. going to he 


sentence 
I mear 


inevitable 


heal 


she asked coldly 


neavens 
patient 
got up and took a turn 
before facing her. 

‘I’m not jeering at you, I’m not insult 
ing you. That kind of thing is absolut 
nutty. There’s a bunch of he-women 
she-men spilling it around this town 








do it to get into the lmelight; but every 
body laughs at it that isn’t weak-minde 
Go on,”’ she murmured; ‘I can stand 


‘I’m not asking you to stand anything 


he said with a shade of irritation. ‘“I’n 
simply telling you the truth Where did 
you get hold of this drivel?” 

‘My views or where I get them,”’ she 
said sadly, ‘“‘can never concern you I see 


that now. I had hoped it would be differ 
ent. I had reached a~a—crisis in my life 
I needed a friend. I came to you. I shall 
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never come again.” She rose and held 
out her hand. ‘This’’—her voice shook 
slightly —‘‘is theend. Good-by—Billy.” 

He reached her in a stride and seized her 
hand. 

“Pat,”’ he implored, “don’t talk that 
way! Of course I’m your friend. I want 
to be your—-friend more than anything else 
in the world. You know that.” 

She smiled at him mistily, her hand re- 
maining in his. 

“Then—then 
sand dollars?” 

He gulped, but a sudden 
came to him. 

“Of course I will,” he said. ‘‘ You won't 
want it all at once. I'll make it payable to 
your Aunt Harriet and she can give it to 
you as you need it. Suppose,”’ he suggested 
craftily, “we call her up about it now?”’ 

She snatched her hand from his. 

“Tf you say one word to Aunt Harriet 
about me I'll never speak to you—I’ll 
never look at you as long as I live!” 

He paled at this fearful threat, and the 
blaze in her eyes which went with it. 

“Why shouldn’t I speak to her?” he 
ventured, “Y ou can ’t go to work without 
her permission. 

“Her permission! Do you think she’d 
ever give me permission? Do you think 
she’d let you loan me a thousand dollars? 
And you called me a nut!” 

“T didn’t, Pat. I said you were talking 
like one. But I[ don’t get you. If she 
won't give you permission you can’t pull 
off this non—business.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“She'll prevent it.” 

“Hlow can she prevent something she 
doesn't know about?” 

“She doesn’t know?” he repeated in be- 
wilderment. ‘* But you’re staying with her 
until your father gets back 

‘I’m not, Lintend tostay in New York.” 

“At home?” 

“No.' 

“Where, then?” 

“The Ritz, I think.” 

Alone? : ue 

“Of ¢ ourse,’ 

‘And you think she’ll stand for that?” 

“She won’t know it. She thinks I’m with 
father.” 

His jaw began to drop. 

‘Why does she think that? 

“Well,” she explained calmly, “father 
asked me to telephone her the night he 
left. I did. I said he was leaving suddenly 
for Japan and that I'd called her up to say 
good-by for him. I was just going to tell 
her I was coming to The Elms when school 
was out when she said she hoped we'd have 
a pleasant trip. I just thanked her and 
rang off.’ 

The secretary again dropped into his 
chair. 

“She’s always jumping at conclusions 
that way,” she went on reflectively. ‘I re- 
member she thought I'd taken a fanc y to 
you, She spoke to father about it.’ 

For a moment he forgot the present situ- 
ation. “She did?” he said, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘ What made her think that?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said Patricia. 
‘It was after that week-end when you were 
down. You'd better make it fifteen hun- 
dred,’ sheadded. ‘I’ve almost nothing left 
of my allowance. It may be several weeks 
before I’m—absolutely independent.” 

The look of a cornered animal which had 
left the face of the secretary for a moment 
now returned, 

“Sit down a moment first, will you, Pat? 
I want to talk about these—these views of 
yours,” 

“What would be ‘he use? 
insult me again.” 

“No, I won't,” he assured her. “Of 
course I think you're wrong, but maybe 
you can convince me you're right by —by, 
well, just a calm, friendly argument.” 

She eyed him thoughtfully. 

‘I don’t believe I could. You're a man, 
in the first place. Naturally men want 
women to go right on being slaves and chat- 
tels. Then you're the brutal type, like 
father. You just dote on showing your 
power. I saw it the time you wouldn't let 
me get into the canoe.” 

He had squared his shoulders as he had 
learned that he was a brutal type, but felt 
it necessary to defend himself with “It was 
dangerous. 

‘That was your opinion, I know I could 
hs Wve pe adc ile d to the island.’ 

‘Well, I idi in’t think so, Pat.’ 

‘That shows how much you know. I 
waited until there was even a bigger sea 
than that day, and did it.” 


you'll lend me the thou- 


inspiration 


You'd only 
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He eyed her for a moment, wiping his 
brow. 
‘We won’t discuss that,” he decided. 


ell me, please, just why ant to 


go to work?” 

‘I want economic independence.” She 
returned to her chair 

‘Well, suppose you get it—what would 
you do with it?” 

‘For one thing—I’'d be free to marry. 

‘Marry?”’ He grew slowly pale. ‘Pat, 
you’re not thinking of 

“Of course not--I mean in the future.”’ 

“Oh,” he said, again mopping his brow 

“T shall never marry,” she told him 
proudly, “‘on the old degrading basis. I 
shall be the captain of my soul, my bo 
and my eng 

He simply blinked at her. 

‘Do you think I'll accept man-made 
riches,”’ she wanted to know, “‘that I touch 
as the price of surrender? No! I shall go 
on. On to —to-—well, I’ll go on—that’s all.”’ 

There was a pause in which for a time he 
continued to blink at her. At last he pulled 
himself together. 

‘I’m not going to knock this—this bunk 
you've got hold of somewhere,” he said. 
“We'll pass that. But when you talk about 
being worried by some man’s money you 
have the thing exactly twisted. The fact is 

that is, any chap who cared more for 
you than a pen else on earth, would 
worry himself sick about your having so 
much. He'd feel that 

“Of course he would!” she broke in 
triumphantly. ‘“‘He’d want me absolutely 
dependent on him. Absolutely in his power. 
At best an employ a at the worst a slave.”’ 

“He wouldn’t want anything of the sort. 
He’d—but what's the use of talking such 
nonsense, when you'll have so much that a 
fellow doesn’t dare think about it? He'd 
just give up if he did and start wanting to 
die. I wonder,” he speculated gloomily, 
“if you have any idea how much money 
your father’s got?” 

“Father? I know this much: It’s — 
my life. That’s one reason why I’m taking 
this step. I’ve been absolutely a his 
mercy. I never realized why until Miss 
Vol—well, until lately. And what has he 
done? He’s ruled me with a rod of iron.” 

The secretary gave her a startled look. 

‘He’s what?” 

She repeated her last sentence. 

“Do you think,” she was saying, 
want him meddling in my affair ‘ 
marry, telling me not to do this and not to 
do that? And I don't want—er— somebody 
else doing the san 1e thing. I'd simply be 
chi anging tyrants.”’ 

His face suddenly brightened. 

‘Look here, Pat, you're right 
accepting anything from your father after 
you're married. Tell him you don’t want a 
cent—won't have it as lon 
Tell him to make a will leaving everything 
he’s got to charity. Then don't marry : 
rich m ¥ Take some chap who will have 
to work hard for just a decent income all 
his life.’”’ 

“I don’t know anybody like that,’’ she 
said drearily. 

“Oh, 1 think you do.”’ His tone was ex- 
tremely casual. ‘‘Take— well, take me, for 
example. ”’ 

She observed him speculatively for a 
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about not 











moment. 
“Suppose I take you 
“Pat!” 
. for example. You're not like that 
You have remarkable business abil- 
You're being trained to 
Father 


at all. 
ity for your age. 
step into father’s pl ace some di: iy. 
St aid s 30,” 
*What?” He was on his feet, 
her. 

‘Oh, yves,”’ she assured him. ‘He said a 
lot of things about you. He said you were 
a very strong character. It was the time 
Aunt Har Well, it was one time when 
your name happened to come up, You're 
sure to have the power of money behind 
you. That's another reason why I’m F 

She stopped in sudden confusion, but 
found him examining the room in which 
they sat as though seeing it for the first 
time. Obviously he was not listening to 
what she said 

She rose at once. 

“We've talked enough,” she informed 
him icily. “I’ve told you exactly how it is. 
Now please let me have the fifteen hun- 
dred.”’ 

Slowly his eyes came back to hers; but 
that swing about the big office with its deep 
rugs, mellow pictures and massive furni- 
ture had filled them with a new determi- 
nation. 


staring 
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“Pat,” said the secretary, “I’m not 
going to loan you anything. I’m going to 
telephone your aunt and then take you out 
there o 

It had been terrible that day when he 
had held her away from the canoe, but it 
was nothing to what followed. Only the 
aloof gray waters of Long Island Sound had 
been present before. Now when he said 
“Pat, Pat—they’ll hear you all over the 
office!’ her sobs, moans, shrieks, increased 
in violence. At last she began to speak with 
some coherence, 

‘I hate you! I hate you!” 
herself for a supreme insult and 
dre ae curse of the school squarely 
teet : "Tou dirty snitcher!”’ 

“Pat oh, Pat, please “Nid 

“Tf T ha-hadn’t told you you wouldn’t 
have known. [ t-t-told you because 
tr-tr-trusted you and now you’re going to 
sn-sn-snitch on me,” 

‘Pat, listen to me a minute,”’ 

“T’ll never listen to you again the 
1-]- longest day I live. I loathe you, I de- 

pise you! You do it because you want to 
otand in with d-d-dad. I saw your f-f-face 
when I told you what he’d said. You got 
red and your eyes got sh-shin That 
ettled me. a didn’t listen to what I 
saying any more. You just began to 
think about yourself. You're a little 
neak, trying i ans the uu work 
for by betraying a girl he ) r-trusted 


you 


She mastered 
hurled the 
in his 













The secretary, already pale, grew paler 
He opened and closed h 
ically, so great was his instinct to spar 
her. 

‘*Oh—oh—oh, you want to h-h-hit me 

He rushed to a window and |} 
resolut@ly toward her, until h 
only gulping sobs and at last became quiv 
ering gasps 

“When you're ready to talk ser sibly , he 


hand pasmod- 








wails were 


said, without turning, ‘‘let me know 

Five minutes passed in silence. Suddenl 
she spoke with a calmness which was star- 
tling. 


“Please telephone my aunt to send a 
Mr. Rann.”” It was the 
it man speaking to hi 


motor in for 


shter of a 











He turned like a flash. “Pat!” 

*Mi 3 seldon, plea ag 

He bowed and made for a desk telephone 

“Just a moment,”’ she said. “I simply 
want you to know that my plans have not 
been changed in the slightest. I'll simply 
come into New York late , 

He seemed unmoved. 

‘You think I vant do it, ” she went or 
armth. ‘* You think I can’t get 


and can’t get money, after you've 


rand dis ippear 4 


th more 





his was exactly what he had been 
; . } } ’ } 





“Well, you’re mistaken,”’ she informed 
him. ‘“‘ You're g ate you, and 
not doing a par I can ash 
someone eise for instance 
He’s the sort of 
true as steel. Some peo 





ca I 
le think he’s too 
good looking I don’t do you?” 

( 


He ignored the quest! 





the telephone 
No, I won't ask Bob,” she decided sud 

denly. ‘I'd be so terribly obligated. I’] 
just sell something.”” Her face became 
triumphant as she reealled the inevitable 
collateral of oppressed heroines. ‘“‘My 
birthday pen * She was beaming now 

He set the telephone down with somethin 
of a crash. ‘** You wouldn’t do that!”’ 

“Call up Aunt Harriet and'see.”’ 

He hesitated miserably. 

Suddenly she was close to him, with a 
small appealing hand on his arm. 

* Billy you of all people 





Billy, I came to you 

the world. I trusted you at this crisis in 
my life. Think what it would mean to 
me-—to us both—-to our—our—friendship 
il — were splendid and loyal to me in- 
stead of just remembering father. 

He looked into her softe ned, swimming 
eyes and saw the ghost of a promise of 
many things. Her hand tightened on his 
irm. Her lips parted. Without moving 
she gave the impression of swaying toward 
him. 

‘Pat, will you keep in touch with me? 
Will you let me know where you are? Will 
you let me see you every day?” 

““Oh, yes, Billy. 

He sat down dazedly at a desk and, as 
though it were a scorpion, drew a check 


book from a drawer. 
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a” Disinfectant 


Kills the germs that dodge the cleaner 


The cleaner that keeps your 
rooms free from dust and dirt is 
powerless to rid your floors of the 
unseen germ life that is tracked 
there. Such germ life is often a 
contributing cause of contagious 
sickness. 


Before using your cleaner, 
sprinkle the rugs, mats, and floors 
with a few drops of Lysol Disin- 
fectant diluted with water. That 
kills the germ life which otherwise 
would be stirred up and spread 
throughout the house. 


free Samples of Lysol Products 


Lysol Shaving Cream A Postcard Brings Lysol Toilet Soap 
in Tubes Free Samples 25c a Cake 

Makes a quick, easy job Learn why thousands Produces a rich amy 
for the razor. In addition, of men use Lysol Shaving lather. Protects the health 
it renders the razor and Cream regularly. A sample of the skin. Also refresh 
shaving brush aseptically of Lysol Toilet Soap will be ingly soothing, healing, and 
clean. Guards tiny cuts from included for the family to helpful for improving the 
infection. Sold by druggists try. Send name and address skin At druggists’ every 
everywhere. on a postcard. where 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


Street, New York 


635 Greenwich 





Harold F. Ritchie & Co 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Vakers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 


Add a little Lysol Disinfectant 
to the scrubbing water, too. Being 
a soapy liquid, Lysol Disinfectant 
cleans as it disinfects. 


Use it in solution according to 
directions. A 50c bottle makes 5 
gallons of germ-killing solution. A 
25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 

Beta-Lysol is crude Lysol Dis- 
infectant for farm and factory use 
put up in quart, gallon, and five- 
gallon cans. It is the most econom- 
ical form for large users. Ask for 
Beta-Lysol. 












10 McCaul Street, Toront 
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‘Earl Quality OFouisaios 


ings—corrugated walnut steering wheel, throttle and spark 


MOTOR high powered—small bore, long stroke; three- 
bearing crankshaft, scientifically balanced, with unusually 
large bearings; lubrication, positive force teed and splash. 
FRAME 
ing sturdiness and long life. 

COOLING—thermo-siphon, large honeycomb nickel-plated 
radiator, equipped with Boyce motometer, 
DRIVE—Hotchkiss type, flexible universals 
centering device, 

CLUTCH—Borg & Beck dis 

CORD TIRES—32 x 4 non-skid all around, 
{UTOLITE starting and lighting. 

{LEMITE chassis lubrication. 

YTEERING GEAR—worm and gear type with ball bear- 


seven inches deep with five cross members, insut 


karl Spee ial 


mounted on top, with horn button in center. 
UPHOLSTERY 
grade material, with beveled plate glass wit 
full rear vision, 


genuine leather, The lir 


DOORS of unusual width—front door opening, 23 inche 
rear door opening, 22 inches. 
LAMPS—special drum type, nickel ar 
glare lenses. Miniature parking lights at 
WALNUT DASHBOARD with all inst ts attr 
assembled. Earl exclusive features—-c 
without removing right hand from wheel. 
WINDSHTELD—special design one-piece, with ventilating 


feature, 


1 enamel fin h, non 


actively 


I of headhghts 
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‘The EARL 


M OT O 


To make a motor car so good that the imple 
truth about it will alx ays be an adequate 
recommendation : to price it so fatrly that 
its value will be unmistakable — at first 
glance and after years of happy experience. 


2 a a 


HE EARL embodies the four essen- 
tials of a worth-while car: Appear- 
ance, Performance, Comfort, Durability. 


It appeals at once to your love of the 
beautiful and your common sense. No 
car of its size swings so near the road. 
It will win the admiration of yourself, 
your family and your friends at first 
glance and give generously, day in and 
day out, any service you ask. Its low, 
sweeping lines give its trim silhouette 
individuality and distinction. 


Those who take an honest pride in their 
belongings, who seek to rise above the 
commonplace in their homes and their 
dress, will find the EARL the car they 
have long wanted to see in front of 
their doors. 


EARL MOTORS, Jane 


CANADIAN KARI MOTORS, 


KR © AR 


The EARL, high-powered motor will 
delight you with its quick pick-up and 
reserve energy under all conditions of 


trafic. For two years its hill-climbing 


ability at low as well as high speeds has 


proved its remarkable range of power. 


Front and rear axles of new design, with 
positiv e lubrication; noiseless transmis- 
sion with improved interlocking device; 
easy shifting of gears; a disc clutch 
smooth and firm in its operation; a 
new and exclusive steering gear with 
high factor of safety; a frame so sturdy 
as to overcome all weaving and twist- 
ing; these and many other quality fea- 
tures are incorporated in the EARL 
chassis, which has been thoroughly 
proved and tested out under all possible 


driving conditions. 


The only way to judge its beauty is to 
see it. ‘The only way to know its com 
fort is to ride in it. The only way to 
realize its performance is to drive it. 
Go to your EARL, dealer now — test 
for yourself this new value of today 


ian JackKSON MICHIGAN 
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Se ge BROCEVILCLE, ONTARIO 














OThe Value of Today 


1285 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


For the Home 


and — 
Hotels, 

Stores, 

Hospitals, 






household litter ~ 


hospital waste — 


‘‘disposal station’ 
ment stores, 
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RECEPTACLE 





Clubs and 
Factories 


For the quick disposal of 
soiled laundry, waste paper, 


odds - and- ends and all 
As a sanitary receptacle for 


As a neat, trim, unobtrusive 
*in depart - 
depots and 
other public buildings — 


For the handy deposit of 
soiled towels in washrooms 
of hotels and clubs — 


For the safe disposal of oily 
waste in factories — 


For all places where there is 
need for a cleanly, conven- 
tent refuse receptacle — 


ERE is a neat, trim, soldierly sentinel that invites clean- 


liness. 
est touch 
the waste is dropped inside and the hand removed. 


duck liner inside re- 
ceives all deposits. This permits the easy 
removal of contents at one operation. 
Metal liners are furnished for wet deposits 
such as used drinking cups. 


A paper, burlap or 


every need. 


Complete stocks carried at convenient shipping points 
throughout the country. Write for full information. 


Its swinging top opens noiselessly at the slight- 
from either side—and swings shut the instant 


Solar Self-Closing Receptacles are reason- 
ably priced and are made in all sizes for 
They are built of strongly 
braced steel, finished in white, green, gray 
and mahogany or oak grain effect. 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Company 


General Offices: 


Congress and Green Streets, Chicago 
Plants: 3 


Columbus, Ohio - Chicago, Il 


Largest Manufacturers of Milk and Ice Cream Cans in the World. 


Established 1865. 
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| has been a distinct handicap, 


query arises: Why should Britain want 
Germany to pay any more? 

In answering this query we must turn to 
the other side of the picture. While Great 
Britain has gained so much through the 
settlement,. yet these gains are really small 
as compared with what she lost in the war. 
For Britain, like France, Germany and the 
rest, not only lost the flower of her youth in 
battle; not only went through the intense 
suffering caused by the four long years of 
strife and warfare, and not only poured out 
blood and treasure to the utmost, but she 
lost, as a nation, her former preéminent 
position as the great creditor nation of the 
world. Before the war practically every 
nation in the world was paying daily trib- 
ute to Great Britain. Her wealth was in- 
vested and bringing in revenue from all the 
ends of the earth; London was the money 
market and financial center of the world. 
Every year she drew from the United 
States hundreds of millions of pounds in 
interest, dividends and profits; and as 
America increased in population and wealth 
from decade to decade British revenue 
continued to grow. 

Britain’s credit was so high that she 
could raise capital for her industries or for 
governmental purposes at lower rates than 
any other nation on earth; her available 
riches were so large that she could loan at 
will in large sums for any type of under- 
taking. For years she had been exploitin 
the natural resources of all her colonia 
possessions, of Mexico, South America, 
Africa and Asia. After our own Civil War 
hers was the one money market in the world 
where our gigantic debts could be handled 
and refunded; and when America opened 
up the Far West and carried on her vast 
railroad expansion in the ’70’s it was the 
British who supplied the bulk of the capital. 


British Finances 


Now all this is changed. Not only has 
Great Britain lost her position as the cen- 
tral money market of the world; not only 
has her credit declined with that of the rest 
of Europe, but she has become a debtor 
nation to other countries like America, and 
instead of receiving annual tribute from 
the outside world she is herself paying 
tribute. The many millions of pounds 
which formerly flowed across the Atlantic 
from America to England each year in the 
form of interest, dividends and profits 
have now ceased to flow. Instead great 
sums are owed to America, and the stream 
of wealth has been reversed. Before the 
war British revenue from German and 
Russian investments was large and steadily 
growing. Now there is no such revenue; 
instead vast claims against these countries 
have become mere paper claims of no im- 
mediate value. British commerce with 
Germany, Russia, Austria and all the cen- 
tral and eastern sections of Europe formerly 
mounted into very large totals; since the 
war this trade has been relatively nominal, 
and even this year amounts to only a frac- 
tion of the prewar totals. 

As in the case of all the former bellig- 
erents, and for that matter of the neutrals 
as well, Great Britain has piled up an enor- 
mous det since 1913. Her national pub- 
lie debt, which was about £700,000,000 
on August 1, 1914, has increased tenfold 
since that time; her floating debt at the 
close of 1920 was twice the national funded 
debt of 1914. And in the meanwhile she 
has had to abandon gold payments and 
allow her standard of vaiue to depreciate 
to a marked extent. Though currency ex- 
pansion has not been so disastrous to her as 
to the Continental nations, nevertheless it 
i and has 
crippled her to a decided degree. Conse- 
quently her efforts to rebuild her foreign 


| trade, to increase her exports and keep her 
| imports within bounds have been handi- 


eapped continuously. The exchange wall 
between her and America has presented 


| unusual difficulties for the Britisher. 


| 


Needing our raw materials, such as cot- 
ton and copper, in vast quantities, he has 
found that as his efforts to increase pro- 
duction have increased the difficulties 
of equalizing imports and exports have 
become harder and harder. Before the 
war an adverse balance with America was 
usually settled or offset by the revenues 
from British investments in America. But 
to-day there is little of such revenue, and 
on the other hand he must add to his debt 
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to America the steady accruals on obliga- 
tions which he owes to that country. 

A London banker remarked to me this 
summer that a general cancellation of the 
interallied war debts would do more to- 
wards stabilizing the exchanges and right- 
ing the present difficulties of Europe than 
anything else. 

“Not that Great Britain wants to be 
released,”’ he said, “for we are able and 
willing to pay. But a cancellation of these 
debts would immediately restore a large 
part of the lost dollar value of the pound 
sterling, the |franc and the lira. It would 
enable the allied peoples to secure credits 
and buy raw materials and needed goods 
in large quantities from America, and thus 
the wh to of industry would start all along 
the line. Surely,’’ he continued, “such a 
development would be worth far more to 
America than the maintenance of claims of 
about $10,000,000,000, which cannot be 
paid as a whole for generations, and if paid 
even in small amounts would act as a con- 
stant influence to keep European purchasing 
power curtailed to the lowest limits.” 

The view held by so many Britons that 
it would be a wise policy to cancel these 
loans is mainly based on the arguments of 
the banker I have just quoted. There is 
no wish to escape an obligation on the part 
of the British. They are confident that 
they can pay the United States the several 
billion dollars they owe her, even if they are 
never able to collect from their allies what 
is owing to them. But they question the 
wisdom of such a policy at this time, when 
the main hope of restoring normal ‘condi- 
tions in Europe and stabilizing civiliza- 
tion there is to build up the credit of the 
several countries and enable them to pur- 
chase in large volume in other markets. 

Great Britain holds great claims in the 
shape of advances to her allies during the 
war. France owes her about $2,500,000,- 
000, Italy over $2,000,000,000, Russia 
over $2,500,000,000 and the smaller na- 
tions about $1,000,000,000. She would 
like to collect these debts, no doubt; but 
she does not expect to get much of these 
great sums in this generation, even under 
the best conditions. She is far more in- 
terested in developments which will place 
these countries on u sound and permanent 
basis. And to bring Europe back to a posi- 
tion of sound credit I do not believe the 
British people would hesitate to cancel 
these debts if the other allies and America 
agreed to do the same. 


Interallied Debts 


It does not follow, however, that these 

debts need be definitely canceled. They 
are now all call loans, with no definite 
dates for payment, and their conversion as 
a whole into long-term obligations running 
forty or fifty years, with interest payments 
funded for a shorter term of years, would, 
without doubt, have the same relative effect 
on the world credit situation. And this is 
the type of compromise that seems prac- 
tical enough to adopt at this time. That 
its effect would be salutary hardly admits 
of doubt. If Italy, for example, were able 
to fund her war debt to Great Britain of 
over $2,000,000,000, her debt to the United 
States of $1,600,000,000, and fund the in- 
terest on these amounts for a series of 
years, the effect on the dollar value of the 
ira would be marked. In fact, a positive 
result of such a proceeding would be a 
prompt increase in the purchasing power 
for foreign goods of British, French, Italian 
and Belgian consumers. 

The problem of the interallied debts is 
unquestionably one of the important points 
of contact in the relations of America to 
the whole European problem, for America 
is involved in the European situation just 
as deeply and vitally as are the European 
nations themselves. She is really in some 
ways more deeply involved than Great 
Britain. A situation is conceivable where 
Great Britain might get along and restore 
herself to relative comfort and prosperity 
independently of the Continent; but not 
so America. I say this with all due respect 
to those Americans who hold that we are 
a self-sufficient people; that we can, if we 
will, live entirely within ourselves, ignore 
Europe and the rest of the world and still 
be prosperous. But Americans who hold 
this view are thinking in terms of fifty 
years ago; they do not understand their 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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To the tip of your toes you will 
be thrilled by Phoenix economy. 
The fine feeling which comes 
from the wearing of comfort- 








“ ‘ able silk hosiery, and the sense 
of security and elegance which 
it brings, are really incidentals. 
Phoenix is the best selling line 





of hosiery in all the world, be- 
cause of its remarkable wearing 





| qualities, because of the long 








mileage it insures at low cost. 


PHOENIX 
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Kardex Records 


Enforce Business Control 


“ARDEX card systems are 
worth double because they 
vive you sight control of all facts 
ind figures needed to run your 
busine 
You should Kardex (keep in sight) 
records that help you increase col 
, cut expenses, reduce inven 
tory, give you complete information 
about sales, credits, production, per 
onnel, advertising, stock, pay-roll, 
hundreds of 
with half the 


" 
rections 


} , 
ledger accounts—or 


other classifications 


labor of other systems. 


KARDEX Cabinets or steel units 
ire made in 42 standard sizes and 
styles, green or mahogany. Your 
cards slip into adjustable pockets 
with index item or name exposed yet 
protected from wear. One hand flips 
cards back to utilize either side. No 
lost cards; no misfiling. Cards and 
pockets easily added or removed 
singly or in groups without disturb 
ng others, One clerk can do the 
work of four 
Write for KARDEX booklets. Mail 
imples Ask for new 
Kardex forms for any purpose; Book 
on “ Bucget Control”’; description 
of retail credit register for sales slips. 


AMERICAN KARDEX COMPANY 
211 Kardex Bidg. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Viet dieplays at Kardex Bldg., 10 FE, 44th St 
133 Railway Exchange Bide 
mont Hidg, Boston; 461 Mar 
60 Front St. W., Toronto 
10 Rue Notre Dame 
‘ ranches in 54 other cities 
Lelephone directory. 


\ ards in Sight 


KARDEX Desk Unit | 


On 10 Days’ Free Trial 


I any responsible | business executive or pro- 
nal man ordering on business stationery 
and sending descrip- 
tion of sample card 
record to be used, we 
will ship prepaid 


KARDEX DESK 


at ¢ ards use d. 


( hicame ea Ve 
het in Prancisoo 
‘i Via (, London 
fle ft 


~e local 









UNIT for inspection 
and 10 Days’ Free 
Trial. Enameled 
(Green) —Capacity 64 


cards, size §x.3 —$5.00; 
in Moroceo (Black) 
$10.00 Larger card 
sizes and capacities 
ranging from $9.50 up 
Catalog on request 





Send your order to 212 
Kardex Bldg., address 
above 


SALESMEN 


Are You Advancing Fast Enough? 


Deo vou want to hear about the prospect of be 
oming a District Manager at $100 to $400 per 
ck. or a Division Manager? Whether or not 
ou have had selling experience, there is an 
oppertunity for you in our rapidly growing 
KRARDEX sales organization. Our expert district 
nanagers will 1 sales instruction and 
sctuai help in selling until you are ready for ad 
vancement 
Write for booklet 
for full particulars 


KARDEX SALES CO., 215 Kardex Bldy., Tonawanda, N. Y 


Your Opportunity and ask 


Acid ress 


| America of to-day. 


| immediately 


(Continued from Page 58) 
For the position of 
America in relation to the rest of the world 
has enormously changed in recent years. 
It was slowly changing from the time which 
followed the Civil War. 
Quietly but steadily, as this nation grew 
in population and wealth-producing power, 
the need of foreign markets and foreign 
trade became more and more insistent. 
With our great industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion of the past forty or fifty 
years it has become less and less possible 
for our people to consume all that they can 
produce under conditions of prosperity. 
Our great cotton industry has been built 
up to meet foreign as well as domestic de- 
mand; our vast development in many lines 
of manufacturing could never have been 
carried to the great capacity of recent 
times without a large om growing foreign 
consumption. As the years have gone on 
we have become more and more dependent 
on foreign markets for our goods, and with 


| America’s capacity for production to-day 


she can never hope to an her labor fully 
employed, her people at a high standard of 
comfort, unless she can sell the goods she 


| produces, 


The argument that America can con- 


| tract her production and still enjoy pros- 


perity is faliacious in the extreme. She 
cannot do this unless she contracts her 
population; but this means retrogression, 
not progress; not even a maintenance of 
present conditions. It is true that foreign 
consumption of American products in the 
past has represented only from 10 to 15 
per cent of our total production. But a 


| permanent loss of 10 per cent of markets 


for our goods means intense stagnation, de- 
pression. The politician or man in the 


| street who knows little of the actual facts 


of production or commerce does not realize 
what this little 10 per cent means. But the 
typical manufacturer or business man, the 
country over, who considers himself lucky 
at any time if he is able to do business on 
an 8 to 10 per cent margin, knows that a 
permanent curtailment of 10 per cent in his 


| possible markets spells anything but pros- 





perity. 
American Capital in Europe 


I repeat that it is more conceivable that 
Great Britain could get along without 
European recovery than America. Great 
Britain, though a little island in the sea, is 
the center of a world-wide empire. She 
has her dependencies all over the globe 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, 
Egypt and islands in the seas everywhere 
besides which she dominates directly or 
indirectly large portions of the earth’s sur- 
face through mandates, treaties, commer- 
cial alliances and the like. Under her 
direct control are more than 450,000,000 of 
the earth’s inhabitants. Her investments 
in these far corners of the globe, her trade 
with these many countries of her own, her 
commercial domination in South America 
and in Asia are factors which would go 
far towards offsetting a permanent loss of 
European markets. 

But America has not such advantages. 
Her foreign trade in the past has been built 
up mainly with Europe; she is in no posi- 
tion, nor is she likely to be for generations 
to come, to develop large and profitable 
commercial relations with other parts of 
the globe. It is true that commerce with 
South America and the Far East has grown 
in recent years, but any examination of the 
figures will at once divulge its trivial char- 
acter as compared with normal European 
trade. Unquestionably the key to a real 
revival and to future growth of American 
commerce is bound up with the European 
problem. 

There are other reasons why America is 
certain to be tied to Europe, whether she 
wishes to be or not. We may repudiate as 
many proposed political alliances as we 
wish; we may wash our hands of Europe 
and completely forget that in 1918 we sent 
several million men over there to make the 
world safe for democracy. And yet we shall 
be continuously involved in it all just the 
same. The mere facts that the allied govern- 
ments owe the United States Government 
nearly $10,000,000,000 and that our trade 
balance with Europe is several billions in 
our favor and will no doubt so continue for 
years to come are not the most important 
things. More important is the fact that 
America to-day is the banker and the 
capitalist of the world; that she has most 
of the gold reserve of the world; that 
America to-day, like Europe of fifty years 
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ago, is the one place where capital is to be 
secured in large amounts for the restora- 
tion or development of foreign lands. 

Capital is a thing which naturally flows 
where it finds the best return. It is 
controlled by individuals and not by gov- 
ernments or politicians in all free countries. 
Capital came from Europe to America for 
many years, even when the political atti- 
tude of many European peoples was dis- 
tinctly hostile to America. To-day capital 
is flowing from America into Germany, 
France, Italy and Belgium in moderate 
amounts and through many channels, and 
to some extent into Austria and Eastern 
Europe. Disregarding the American gam- 
blers who have bought francs, lire and 
marks to the value of billions during the 
past three years for speculative purposes, 
a very respectable amount of American 
money is now invested in European indus- 
trial and other enterprises; and this tend- 
ency will surely continue as economic 
conditions improve in Europe and political 
conditions are stabilized. 

The flow of American capital to Europe 
for permanent investment there will of 
course increase in direct relation to the 
progress made in bringing back conditions 
of stability and prosperity. In fact the two 
tendencies are interrelated and must to a 
large extent go hand in hand. It is a case 
of one hand washing the other. The foreign 
exchange anomaly between Europe and 
America can never be fully righted; Eu- 
rope can never go far towards correcting 
her adverse trade balances or liquidating 
her debts to America unless she is able enor- 
mously to increase her production and 
vastly expand her exports. And she cannot 
nage A increase her production or expand 
ner exports well beyond her imports with- 
out the infusion cf large and growing 
amounts of permanent American capital. 
Consequently the logic of events will surely 
set these influences at work together. They 
are working to a degree already. 

The typical American is a person of 
enterprise, push and ambition. For more 
than a century the American has been the 
world’s best type of pioneer. He has ex- 
plored and developed his own great coun- 
try and has made it the wealthiest and 
most progressive land in the world; and in 
the century to come these traits of enter- 
yrise are certain to be duplicated along the 
ines of least resistance. Least resistance 
to-day for American wealth production 
does not confine him to his old land as in 
the days when population was sparse and 
great sections undeveloped. It heads him 
beyond his borders and across the seas. 
And as the remaking of Europe during the 
coming years will be a job ten times bigger 
that any other he could find and ten times 
more logicai than any other large activity, 
it is in Furope that the American capi- 
talist will be found becoming more and 
more dominant as the twentieth century 
wears on. 


Judging the Future by the Past 


In suggesting that the restoration of 
Europe will logically be accomplished by 
American cojperation and American capi- 
tal I do not overlook or desire to minimize 
the complexities of the present situation. 
As we view Europe to-day, without peer- 
ing beyond the next few years, there are 
many things which cause misgiving and 
doubt. The lack of progress made by the 
several governments in curtailing their 
debts, in restoring their production and in 
deflating their currencies; the continued 
evidences of military extravagance and 
military ideas in nearly all parts of Central 
Europe and to some extent in France; the 
wastefulness and carelessness in govern- 
mental administration, and the grinding 
taxes—all these things make Europe ap- 
pear to be a doubtful and risky invest- 
ment field. 

But the difficulty is that we are apt to 
emphasize too strongly these things and 
minimize the fact that Western Europe— 
meaning chiefly France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy and the neutrals—is made up 
of several hundred million wealth pro- 
ducers and consumers of a relatively high 
standard of intelligence and education, of 
sirens characteristics of, industry and 
frugality, and of human, peace-loving 
traits. The French people have fought 
many wars, but the French are distinctly 
a peace-loving people. The same can be 
said of most of the others. 

hese people, in the mass, are not king 
worshipers or war breeders any more than 
the English or Americans are. They are 
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more fit for self-government to-day than 
ever before, and under favored conditions 
would stand solidly back of any well- 
matured program for permanent peace in 
Europe. They occupy one of the richest 
sections of territory on the earth’s surface; 
and in fifty years’ time, with normal and 
enlightened application of modern meth- 
ods of production, could easily make this 
section of Europe far richer than ever be- 
fore. 

Most of us—like a good many Britishers, 
who are too close to the picture—incline to 
think that the situation is hopeless because 
Europe, three years after the end of the 
war, is seemingly in greater chaos than at 
the time of the armistice. But we forget 
that three years is really too short a time 
in which to expect very much. The teach- 
ings of past history are constantly over- 
looked. After every other great war a 
situation similar to the present has existed, 
and such periods were always accompanied 
by widespread opinion that recovery was 
hopeless. After the Franco-Prussian War 
it was declared again and again that 
France was permanently ruined; that the 
payment of the indemnity to Germany was 
as impossible of fulfillment as many econ- 
omists and other authorities assert that the 
present reparation payments are impos- 
sible. To-day the fact that the British debt 
is ten times what it was before the war is 
cited as proof that Great Britain can never 
again restore her old credit and position in 
the world. But after the Napoleonic Wars 
the debt of England was sixteen times as 
great as at the beginning; yet within a 
dozen years England again became the 
nation of greatest power and highest credit 
in the world. 


French Recuperative Power 


The fact that not only the Continental 
countries but England as well have made 
little progress during the past three years 
in getting back on a gold basis is con- 
stantly cited as conclusive disaster. But 
it is forgotten that after the Napoleonic 
Wars it took England seven years to resume 
gold payments, and after our own Civil 
War it took us fourteen years. Most 
Americans have forgotten that more than 
four years after the close of the Civil War 
American dollars were worth far less than 
they were at the end of the war. The Amer- 
ican dollar at the time of the great gold 
speculation in 1869 was, relatively, worth 
no more than the French franc is to-day, 
and not nearly so much, relatively to its 
par value, as the pound sterling now is. 

There are many people who insist to-day 
that France can never again get on her 
feet; that she is ruined both financially and 
economically; that she will never be able 
to realize to any extent on her claims 
against Germany and that her future 
points to nothing but chaos. But people 
who hold these opinions have not been to 
France this year and seen her with their 
eyes open, and they certainly have for- 
gotten that several times in past history 
France has been ruined in the same way. 
Bonaparte ruined her, Louis Napoleon 
ruined her; but ten years after the Franco- 
Prussian War her credit was higher than 
ever before. And in the same way we are 
told from day to day that Germany is 
ruined. Steadily the propaganda is being 
developed that the reparation payments 
are utterly impossible; that Germany is 
being crushed beneath them; that never 
can her people, even with the aid of the 
entire world, come anywhere near meeting 
them. Yet in 1871 France was able to pull 
through and meet terms which were rela- 
tively just as hard and difficult as those of 
Germany are to-day. 

A well-known economist once explained 
to me that in studying any problem 
logically he divided his mind into three 
rooms—a forgetting room, a remembering 
room and a conclusion room. 

“First,” he said, “‘I go into the forgetting 
room. Here I eliminate all the fiction, false 
notions and unproved statements regarding 
my subject; all nonessentials, all effects 
which have been mistaken for causes; all 
arguments whatever of a superficial nature. 
Then I go into the remembering room and 
ather together all the real, vital data re- 
ating to the subject. These data I take to 
the conclusion room and there reach my 
final deductions.” 

And in studying Europe and its future a 
method of this kind is absolutely essential. 
If one is going to give weight to hearsay 
opinions or evidence, rumors, propaganda, 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Why depend upon 
the milkman? 


PET MILK users never wait for the milk- 
man. They have always in the pantry a 
supply of milk at its best. 


Pet Milk is pure, rich, country milk—nothing 
added, nothing removed but part of the nat- 
ural water. It is sterilized—keeps pure and 
sweet indefinitely. 


For cream use Pet as it is. For all milk uses 
add an equal quantity of water. You will 
then have milk richer than the legal standard 
for bottled milk. 


Use it in all of your cooking—you will find it 
rich, convenient and economical. Your grocer 
can supply you. Two sizes—tall and small. 
Send for the Pet recipe book. Free. 

The Helvetia Company 


(Originators of the evaporated milk industry) 
General Offices—St. Louis 
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yo can easily keep every metal article or metal part clean, fresh and 

new looking by rubbing occasionally with 3-in-One Oil—all the handsome 
nickel plating with which so many articles are trimmed—all the brass that 
isn’t lacquered—all the black iron that isn’t painted. 


ca ° 
The Universal 
=In=-WNne i ty Oi 
High Quality Oil 
penetrates the tiny pores of the metal and every home, office and factory — lubricating, 
forms a protective film that wards off moisture cleaning, polishing and preventing rust. All 
and air, the great causes of rust and tarnish. are explained in the Dictionary of Uses which 
Even salt air has no effect on metal protected is wrapped around every bottle and sent with 
with 3-in-One. every sample. 


This high quality oil contains no injurious FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary. 
substance. It won’t finger mark. It won’t Write for both on a postal card or use the 
evaporate or dry out quickly, leaving the coupon at the left. 


metal unprotected. Ee ; ; : 5 
3-in-One is sold in all stores, in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 


ree There are many hundred uses for 3-in-One in 8-0z. bottles; also in 3-0z. Handy O1l Cans. 
FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY _— . = . - ’ , - 
Vhree-in-One Oil Co., 165R. Bdwy., N. Y. THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165R. Broadway, New York City 
Please send sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
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(Continued from Page 60 
distorted views, he is at @@ce lost in a maze 
of contradictions. Thus, if he gives atten- 
tion to the mass of reports that the German 
people are still as militaristic as they 
seemed to be under the Kaiser, and are 
simply planning to start a new European 
upheaval ten years hence, then he will be 
mystified by my constantly repeated asser- 
tions that this is not true. If he gives 
attention to the insistent rumors and super- 
ficial interviews of many observers who 
have imbibed propaganda in the European 
capitals this year to the effect that France 
is hopelessly ruined, that her people are 
idle and that the soil in the devastated 
regions can never be made _ productive 
again, then he wil! be mystified by my fre- 
quent statements that these things are not 
true. Before he reaches an opinion on Eu- 
rope he should spend plenty of time in his 
forgetting room. 

The really salient facts of the European 
situation are these which I have tried 
briefly to outline in the several preceding 
articles; of this I have no doubt. The fact 
is incontestable that there has been a great 
advance in the standard of living of the 
peoples of the several European countries 
since 1919; that there has been a consid- 
erable reorganization of industry; that 


transportation conditions have vastly im-, 


proved; that the fuel supply is fairly ade- 
quate; that food conditions have greatly 
improved; that real progress has been 
made in Northern France and Belgium in 
restoring the devastated regions to produc- 
tivity; and that the people of Germany, of 
France, of Belgium, of parts of Italy and 
to some extent of Central Europe have 
gone back to work and are laboring hard to 
maintain themselves in some sort of com- 
fort. 

It is a further fact that Bolshevism is 
practically dead in Europe, and that 
steadily the people are more and more get 
ting away from the war feeling and that 
the war sores are healing. People are stil! 
writing books about the intense national- 
istic feeling of the peoples and the hope 
lessness of ever making Europe a land of 
relative peace; and they will continue to 
write views of this kind for many years to 
come. But so did people write books after 
the American War of Independence, be- 
fore the American nation had become 
stabilized and the several original states 
were quarreling and bickering and building 
up embargoes against each other. Amer- 
ican writers in 1785 were describing con- 
ditions almost exactly similar to those 
existing to-day between some of the Euro- 
pean allies. While this analogy is not ex 
actly accurate, yet it teaches its lesson just 
the same; and I personally believe that if 
Europe can be placed on her feet in the 
course of the coming years the outcome will 
be much nearer what it was in America 
after the adoption of the Constitution than 
many people imagine. In a word, if the 
intelligent population of Europe are given 
a real chance to choose they will almost cer- 
tainly choose the path of peace. 


Our Interest in Europe 


The whole European problem hinges on 
the developments of the next few years, 
and in that development America as well 
as Great Britain is certain to have a hand. 
America is in Europe to-day; it is in- 
evitable that she stay in Europe. When 
she brought back her armies in 1919 she 
did not abandon the Continent to its fate. 
Many Americans may have thought this 
was done; they may now think that we 
are pulling farther and farther away. But 
as a matter of fact we are getting deeper 
and deeper in, and there is nothing that 
can stop us from becoming more and more 
closely tied to Europe as the years roll on. 
In 1919 and early 1920, when we were 
straddling the peak of the inflation boom, 
when business men and bankers lost their 
heads and when everybody was employed 
and seemed to be making more money and 
enjoying more luxuries than ever before, 
Europe seemed far away to most of us. 
Our captains of industry were intoxicated 
with the notion that it would take four 
or five years for American production to 
catch up to American consumption; that 
we as a nation had become so absolutely 
self-sufficient that we could hereafter pros- 
per and grow rich at our own expense and 
could let the rest of the world shift for 
itself. 

But the American, at the end of the in- 
flation debauch, had his morning after, and 
all through the past year this morning 





after has continued. We have had our de- 
flation; prices of many raw materials have 
dropped below the cost of production; 
thousands of industries have been going 
through the mill for a year, have liquidated 
their debts, reduced their inventories, cut 
down labor and other costs and developed 
efficiency. And yet, though the public 
purchasing power should still be great and 
the consuming power of the people large, 
business does not revive. All over this 
country one will find factories shut down 
or working on part time; in every town 
and city business men are complaining at 
the dullness of the times; millions are ur 

employed and other millions only partly 
employed. What is the answer? 

The answer more than anything else is 
Europe. The man who eighteen months 
ago was prone to view Europe from afar 
and regard it as a place with which he had 
no practical concern is getting intensely 
interested to-day. He is beginning to 
realize, whether he lives in Kansas, Louis- 
iana or in New England, that the declining 
exports to Europe and the poor credit of 
the Continent are in some way, directly or 
indirectly, affecting him. The practical 
business man, merchant and banker in 
America more and more that the 
European problem is closely allied to his 
own problems. Two years ago the super- 
ficial commentator was inclined to say, 
“We will build up a big export trade with 
South America and the Far East, and let 
Europe go hang.”” But now, after having 
had his fingers burned in South America, 
and realizing that, after all, if he had all 
the South American trade it would not 
amount to one-twentieth part of a normal 
trade with Europe, his view is changing 
Any study of American business sentiment 
to-day will divulge a far greater interest 
and understanding of European affairs than 
the average politician, with his ear to the 
ground, has any idea of. 


sees 


American Leadership 


I regard this growing attitude of interest 
water as one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. The 
remaking of Europe is really America’s 
job, not for sentimental but for intensely 
practical reasons. The America of the twer 

tieth century, if she has any vision at all, 
must see that to make the world safe for 
civilization she is bound to take the lead 
And she is the only nation in the world that 
possibly can take the lead or set the pace 
America’s position to-day as the world’s 
banker, as the world’s chief source for 
capital, as the one large nation where cur- 
rency inflation is not a menace, where gov- 
ernment and private credit are of the best, 
puts her in a relation to the rest of the 
civilized world which is far superior to that 
of Great Britain, regardless of the latter's 
world -wide empire and 450,000,000 subject 

America is the banker and producer who 
can, if she will, insist on policies in Europe 
which will cause the radical reduction of 
armaments, the curtailment of government 
expenditures, the balancing of budgets and 
the starting of Europe as a whole along 
the road of fundamental recovery. In fact 
there has been no time since the end of the 
war when America could not have done al 
these things. She could have done great 
things at the peace conference which she 
failed to do; she could have made the 
Versailles Treaty far less of a hodgepodge 
if she had gone about it all in a different 


in things across the 





way. But to-day the opportunity of 
America to influence the course of events ir 
Europe is even greater than it then was 
because now, after three years of peace 
the European governmental problems of 
finance are far more difficult of solution thar 
they then seemed. 

It has beer truly said that a dozen able 


and representative men from the important 
nations of the world could get together at a 
round table and adjust all of Europe’s im- 
portant problems at one sitting, provided 
they would eliminate prejudice, fear, polit 

cal plotting and suspicion and simply act 
and reason as men of practical common 
sense. Such a development cannot be 
hoped for, of course, but a big step can be 
made in this direction of common-sensé 
adjustment, provided America insists upon 
it. And America can insist, simply because 
without American coéperation and Amer- 
ican credits practically no government in 
Europe can work its way through the next 
two or three years without suffering disas- 
trous consequences. America should insist, 
because the rapid restoration of European 
Continued on Page 65 
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For your own _ 
Holiday Trip or for 
aGift to Another- 


BELBER 


‘fine Luggage 


ERE are three of the rea- 

sons why Belber Luggage 

is in such demand with 
value-seeking people who are plan- 
ning holiday trips or making up 
their gift lists— 


Three pieces of luggage—built 
with typical Belber thoroughness 
for a lifetime of service—at prices 
that make 
values in the stores today. 


them the greatest 


And your Belber dealer has 
others—and Belber Wardrobe 
Trunks as well—to meet every 
traveling need 


All of them identified by the 
Belber tradename — your assur- 
ance of highest, practical money's 
worth at whatever price you pay. 


Be sure the luggage you buy is 
made by the HOUSE of BELBER 
—the world’s largest makers of fine 


traveling equipment 


If there is no Belber dealer 7 
town, send your check or m 
rder t ‘ We u € to 
ve t RB Dohie 


BELBER TRUNK & BAG 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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BELBER SUIT CASE 
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Buffalo - Cleweland ~- Detroit - St. Louis 











he will think of that hotel. 


**—N THE FIRST piace, you have to take 
seriously and literally every word of in 
structions in The Statler Service Codes 


“You have to remember that you are never 
doing a man a favor in selling him a room 
I have seen room-clerks who looked bored, or 
superior, or patronizing —grunting acknowledg- 
ments, dictating terms, working grudgingly. 
But I want to say that nobody can do that in our 
hotels and stay on the job 


“You won't always have just what a man 
asks for at just the moment he asks for it, of 
course, Those are the very times when it is 
easy for the wrong kind of room-clerk to give a 
customer the idea that he has what's wanted, 
but won't sell it because he prefers to sell 





something else Watch, particularly and es- 
pecially, the way you handle people who want 


the kind of rooms on which you are oversold 
97) I know, and you know, that the traveling 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, New York, ‘The Largest Hotel in the 


patience and an easy-working smile 
And I am going to undertake the 
other kind in these hotels. I won't 


cA Word About the Room-Clerks 


in the Statler-Operated Hotels 
By E. M. STATLER 
BOUT nine-tenths of any traveler’s first opinion of a hotel is made 
at the room desk. The reception he gets there, the way he’s 
‘handled, the way he’s taken care of, go far toward establishing what 


The room-clerk’s job isn’t an easy one, as you may have observed. 
Ile has to be a diplomat and a gentleman, he has to have tact and 


if he is to be a good room-clerk. 
job of seeing that you meet no 


have people, when they come to 


us to buy something, handled brusquely or listlessly or uninterestedly, 
if I can help it—and I think I can. 


You may be interested in seeing 


some of the instructions we give 


to our room-clerks, by way of defining what we require of those men 
who represent us to you. I don’t in the least mind having the room- 


clerks know that you have seen these paragraphs. 


Instructions to Room-Clerks 


public gets a square deal at our room desks; 
but it is quite easy—dead easy—for you to 
give the customer an idea that ‘he isn't get 
ting a square deal All he has to judge b 
you see, is your interest in his request Watch 
yourself 

‘If people find it difficult or unpleasant to 
do business at the room desk, that’s a sure 
sign of a poor room-clerk 

“Think of the men and women who come 
to you as being your guests, in your house 
They're invited to come here, you know, and 
they have every right to expect a courteous 
and cordial interest in their wants 

‘If you can’t meet and care for people in 
this spirit, if you can’t or won't be courteous 
and helpful and gracious and pleasant at ever 
step of your work—and with your fellow em 
plovees as well as with our guests -don't try 


to be a room-clerk here 


) 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
production, the stabilizing of the foreign 
exchanges and the expansion of European 
markets are as important to us as they are 
to France, Germany, Italy or any of the 
rest. 

What Europe needs to-day above all else 
is long-term credits to restore her pur- 
chasing power of American and foreign 
products. Long-term credits are the one 
type of loan which countries situated as 
France and Italy are can afford to take 
from other countries. A short-term loan to 
France or to French business interests is 
only a makeshift, and a poor one at that. 
If foreign capital goes into a country like 
France to-day it must naturally be based 
on the faith that the future of France is 
secure; otherwise it would be simply throw- 
ing money into a rat hole. But if the belief 
in French recovery is commonly accepted, 
then a long-term credit is bound to be- 
come more a‘sured of payment than a 
shorter one. 


Long-Term Credits 


To-day the exchange is strongly against 
France; when she borrows $1,000,000,000 
it is equal to about 14,000,000,000 frances. 
If the loan is for only a year or two it may 
be that at maturity the value of the franc 
will be no greater than to-day; therefore 
she must repay 14,000,000,000 frances. But 
assume that the loan runs twenty or thirty 
years; by that time francs may be back to 
par, in which case the settlement of the 
loan would involve the payment of only 
a little over 5,000,000,000 francs. So it 
would be all along the line. Italy, after 
recovery, would find it a simple matter to 
meet a heavy external debt contracted at 
this time; Germany, with her currency 
stabilized, would go through the same ex- 
perience. And this fact is also the im- 
portant one in connection with the idea of 
funding the interallied debts into long-term 
loans, running forty or fifty years. If France 
attempted to pay America the several bil- 
lion dollars she owes, with French exchange 
depreciated 60 per cent, it would break her. 
But when French exchange gets back to 
normal it will be comparatively easy for 
her to take care of such a debt. 

Long-term credits to European countries 
and permanent investment of large and 
growing amounts of American capital in 
Kuropean industrial and business enter- 
prises for many years to come are what 
lSurope must secure in one form or another. 
The enormous adverse foreign-trade bal- 
ance against Europe can never be offset in 
any other way. Before the war immense 
amounts of British, French and German 
and considerable amounts of Austrian and 
{ussian capital were invested in America 
and other foreign lands, and the income from 
these investments went far to offset adverse 
trade balances; the differences were small 
and were easily settled by the shipment of 
gold. But to-day the Continental coun- 
tries have few foreign investments, and 
their stocks of gold are depleted and in 
many countries have crumbled away. 
Further, where they formerly received in- 
terest, they now must pay it out in ever- 
increasing amounts. Consequently capital 
from somewhere must sooner or later find 
permanent lodgment in these countries. 
Otherwise the adverse trade balances will 
continue progressively from bad to worse, 
and an unsettled exchange market will 
always hamper trade 


European Deflation 


But this whole idea of American capital 
flowing into Europe must necessarily re- 
main largely academic unless American 
capitalists and investors are first convinced 
of Europe’s governmental stability. This 
involves the adoption of policies by every 
Continental nation for cutting down ex- 
penditures, contracting redundant cur- 
rencies and balancing budgets. France and 
Italy have been doing something during 
the past year in the matter of contracting 
their currencies; but their floating debts 
are still enormous, their budgets are unbal- 
anced, and they both have long roads to 
travel before American capitalists and in- 
vestors will feel that they have safely 
turned the corner. 

Under present conditions it cannot be 
expected that any American will care to 
put much money permanently in these 
countries even when offered the most 
favorable opportunities for profit. When 
France sees her way to accept that which 
seems inevitable —that is, the necessity for 
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the revival of Germany as a great unham- 
pered producer of wealth—and conforms to 
the growing view in England, Italy and 
America that Europe can only be made 
sound again as Germany progresses, then 
capital from America may pour into France 
even faster than she needs it. For such a 
change of French policy would mean a cer- 
tain reduction of armaments and of other 
high costs, and a real restoration of French 
credit. 

Nor can it be expected that much Amer- 
ican capital will go permanently into Ger- 
many until she has cleaned her financial 
house. The suggestion that Germany can 
never use the sponge on her currency and 
floating debt without a complete wreckage 
of the country is naive. The truth is just 
the reverse. She cannot avoid a wreck 
unless she uses the sponge. After the 
French Revolution, Napoleon used the 
sponge on about 45,500,000,000 French 
assignats, but it did not wreck the country; 
it saved it. 

Heroic treatment of currencies is some- 
times the only remedy for an impossible 
situation 

Germany can take a lesson from Amer- 
ica. After the American War of Inde- 
pendence most of the states of the new 
American union were flooded with paper 
issues which had become of nominal value 
only. When the American Constitution 
was adopted all of this worthless currency 
was repudiated; but this act did not wreck 
the country. At this writing there is still 
some small value to the mark; but as it 
depreciates further the problem of re- 
pudiating it or reducing it permanently 
to a really nominal value will become a 
simpler matter. 

Wiping out worthless paper is not wip- 
ing out property values; it is making 
property values more secure. And in Ger- 
many’s case she has sold such enormous 
quantities of her depreciated paper to 
people in foreign lands that the whole 
weight of the paper loss will not be on her 
own shoulders at all. 


The Turn of the Tide 


Naturally Germany is unlikely to make 
any radical move in the direction of cur- 
rency or financial reform until her future 
status in the new Europe is more clearly 
defined, and this is where the problem 
comes quite directly up to America. When 
France has definitely reached an accord 
with Germany on the question of Ger- 
many’s future status and the dangerous 
friction of to-day between the two peoples 
is removed, then the whole problem can be 
made simple enough. But until that point 
is reached it cannot be expected that Amer- 
icans will look with enthusiasm on either 
France or Germany —or on any of Europe, 
for that matter—as attractive fields for in- 
vestment. 

Finally it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the problem of remaking 
Europe is an American problem, and that 
so long as European unsettlements con 
tinue in acute form America will feel the 
adverse effects. Production in America, 
developed to the vast capacity of to-day, is 
certain to be permanently crippled if Eu- 
rope is permanently crippled. We have more 
than’ 100,000,000 people in this country 
who both produce and consume; but their 
capacity for consuming the kind of things 
we can produce is not great enough to 
maintain us in a state of prosperity and a 
condition of progress. 

Europe is starving for our surplus pro- 
duction, but cannot pay for it. Her popu- 
lation is four or five times ours, and her 
consuming power under normal conditions 
is enormous. We need her products also, 
and the international trade which can under 
normal conditions be built up between 
America and Europe during the coming 
years will be far more important than ever 
before to us. 

This is particularly true when it is real 
ized that, under the changed conditions 
of to-day, European production, if it is 
to be developed on a very extensive scale, 
must necessarily be connected with per- 
manent investment of American capital 
Though during the ninettenth century a 
large part of the profits of American in- 
dustry and enterprise flowed steadily to 
Europe as a result of the foreign capital 
invested here, during the coming century 
this flow of income will be reversed and will 
add to the wealth of America as the former 
process added to the wealth of Europe. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of six 
articles by Mr. Moody 
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Biflex His Car 
for Christmas! 


Bitlex 
Spring Bumper 


Give him a Biflex; then watch his face beam as he surveys 
his car and observes the new beauty Biflex adds. 






You'll know in a twinkling your judgment was well placed 
As time goes on his appreciation of the Biflex will become 
even more pronounced. 


Owners of Biflex take pride in its striking beauty. Coupled 
with their admiration is a feeling of profound respect, 
growing out of its protection which they so completely 
rely on. And well they may, for Biflex is scientifically built 
to block bumpers of all heights; to stop damaging blows; 
to cushion the shock. 

The ideals embodied in Biflex made dependable protection 
a reality. Makers of Biflex saw the need of a broad buffing 
area and created the double-barred bumper. They recog- 
nized, too, that proper bumper-strength is automatically 
determined by car-weight. So for heavier cars they built 
stronger bumpers. 

The greater protection, beauty and prestige of Biflex all 
add to its appreciation as a gift. Get him a genuine Bifley 
When he sees the Biflex trade-mark he will know the 
bumper's true worth. Priced from $21 to $28. 


If your dealer can't supply you, write us 


Biflex Products Co., Waukegan, IIL. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are Guaranteed Against Breakage for Oue Year 


ONLY THIS MARK GUARANTEES 


Protection with Distinction 


LOOK FOR If ON THE BUMPERS YOU BUY 
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A Gift of Beauty 


that Speaks for Itself 
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travel, and 671 set out at a run for the 
other end of the stretch under repair. 
There the road was torn up, rendering 
passage impossible. 

Darkness had fallen when he reached the 
spot, and overhanging trees at this point 
added to the gloom. Flames were licking 
upward above the rim of the mountain just 
below its crest. He leaned against a tree 
and waited for his first victims. 

A short husky toot far up the highway 
announced their coming. The car was 
making excellent time, but as it flashed into 
view its lights picked up the broken road 
and the driver slackened speed, bringing 
the machine to a standstill, with shudder of 
brakes, almost opposite the convict. In the 
flivver sat a man, two women and a small 
child; the running board was piled with 
camping gear and suitcases. 

“‘What the Sam Hill do you know about 
that?” exclaimed the driver in amazement, 
surveying the mess ahead, and then 671 
stepped out. 

“Stick ’em up, Jack,’’ he commanded, 
pointing his finger. 

It looked like a gun to the driver, and he 
obeyed with alacrity; the women screamed, 
the child started to cry. 

“Cut out that noise and turn out them 
lights,’’ ordered 671. It was done and the 
women grew silent, but the child in the 
tonneau continued to bawl. 

‘Make that brat stop yelling,” said 671 
querulously, and one of the women stifled 
its outcries against her breast. 

“You needn't get scared,”’ continued the 
bandit. ‘‘I won’t hurt you if you keep your 
mouths shut. But I got to have some 
clothes and some money. Everybody out! 
And don’t forget to keep your hands up 
understanc?”’ 

They were meek enough. Most persons 
are, under such circumstances, and they 
were awed by the stories of the desperate 
courage of the escaped prisoners which had 
been circulated around the tourist camp 
the previous night. 671 sensed their fear 
and grew easy in mind. 

“Just keep quiet and you'll be O. K..,” 
he assured them, approaching the driver. 

Even in the dark, a glance convinced him 
that the driver’s suit would never fit; the 
man was barely a half portion. But one of 
the women wore khaki breeches, as so many 
of the sagebrushers do, and she was very 
large—quite as tall as 671, and of a noble 
girth. The child clung to one stout leg, and 
after one scream of fright hid its eyes so as 
not to see the monster. 

He went through all three for money. 
The driver’s pockets yielded two bills, 
seven silver dollars and some small change 
a poor haul, but 671 was not discouraged. 
He hadn’t been married for nothing, 

“Come on, you,” he said pe remptorily. 

Tap the First National Bank.” 

“Then don’t look,’’ the smaller woman 
quavered foolishly, and presently sur- 
rendered a fat wad of bills in a homemade 
cotton wallet, which had been pinned and 
doubly pinned to her stocking, and further 
secured by a ribbon. 

“You next,”” he announced. 

Without protest the larger woman ex- 
tracted a clammy wallet from inside her 
corset. 

“Do you want these too?” they asked 
tremulously, offering their rings. 

“Ke, he said brusquely. For some 
reason the ‘Sffer angered him, and he 
swore. 

‘What size shoes do you wear?” he de- 
manded abruptly. 

The driver replied ‘ ‘Eights.”’ 

Pity you ain't as big as your feet,” was 
671’s comment. ‘Take ’em off.” 

While the driver was complying the 
bandit turned briskly to the woman in 
khaki. 

“T’ll have to trouble you for that shirt 
and them pants and leggin’s, sister,” he in- 
formed her in a businesslike tone. 

At this juncture the fat one’s fears got 
the better of her and she started to cry. 

“That's no way to do a lady,”’ she sobbed. 

“I won't; so there! You can kill me 
first.” 

“Oh, hush up!" he answered impa- 
tiently. ‘I ain’t going to harm you. But 
I need those clothes—and if you don’t take 
‘em off yourself I’ll do it for you. , you got 
plenty more in the car, ain’t you?” 

‘Go on, dearie,” urged the other woman. 
““Give them to him and let’s get it over 
with before anything happens.” 


| told you all along you were a fool to 
wear ’em,” piped up the driver, to which 
the fat lady responded, ‘‘Aw, you shut up! 
Why don’t you fight him, like a man?” 

This was a poser, but 671 prevented a 
wrangle by ordering her to hurry. She 
turned her back for the operation, and the 
fugitive utilized the interim to try on the 
driver’s hat. It was much too small, but it 
would suffice, and he told the driver so. 

‘Well, there they are,’’ cried the stout 
woman, flinging the garments toward him. 
He a them eagerly. 

K., folks. Much obliged. You car 
go eh | he said, and the darkness swal- 
lowed him. 

The sagebrushers climbed back into the 
car, the child resumed its crying on the pre- 
cise note it had left off, the mother hur- 
riedly put on a waist and skirt she got from 
her suitcase, and they headed back, arguing 
and upbraiding one another bitterly. Why 
hadn't he stopped at the last good place 
to camp, like she wanted him to? Why 
couldn’t they hide their money somewheres 

else than places that every boob in the 
U. S. knowed about? Oh, he made them 
tired! Why didn’t he show some spunk 
and fight that robber? Hey? 

In a field of stubble 671 changed from 
the blue-and-white-striped uniform into the 
khaki shirt and breeches and leggings. They 
were a ludicrous fit, but they would have to 
do until he could secure better. Then he 
headed for a clump of willows on the bank 
of a stream he had spotted in the afternoon, 
carrying the uniform in a roll under his 
arm. He planned to destroy it when oppor- 
tunity came, but he dared not light a fire 
now, and he was in desperate need of sleep 

The sun was high when he woke, and 
for a minute he stared dazedly through the 
leaves of the trees at the sky, wondering 
where he was. Memory returning with a 
rush, he got up and washed in the stream. 
Afterwards he gathered some chips, being 
minded to burn the uniform. 

While scouring the bank in search of 
dead limbs he was arrested by the sight of 
a man asleep under a bush, his arms thrown 
wide and his mouth open. The sun’s ray 
were shining full into his eyes, but the 
sleeper did not appear to be disturbed 
thereby. After a long scrutiny 671 hid the 
uniform under the bank and advanced 
toward the sleepe A 

“Hi, you!”” But the man did not stir 
He spoke to him again, raising his voice, 
but the sleeper continued to snore. Sus 
pecting at last what the trouble was, the 
convict chuckled and shook him by the 
arm. No result; when he let go, the arm 
flopped to the ground, but without disturb 
ing that placid slumber in the least. 

“*Soused,’’ remarked 671. ‘“‘Gee, he’s 
got a bird.”” He surveyed the deeply lined, 
tlushed face attentively, in his heart a great 
scorn, for 671 never drank, and enter 
tained a profound contempt for those who 
allowed their wits to be muddled with 
booze. 

Where had the fellow come from? And 
what did he happen to be doing there? 

The answer was supplied by further 
search. Under a log not ten feet from 
where the owner slept lay a gunny sack, 
which tinkled when 671 lifted it. He 
counted eight quart bottles of hooch. 

“ Bootlegger, huh?” 

The discovery gave him an idea. Con- 
vinced by a test in the form of a sharp kick 
that the bootlegger was dead to the world, 
he wasted no time, but undressed the 
sleeper and put the uniform on him. Dur- 
ing the operation the stewed one roused 
once sufficiently to murmur, ‘Wha’ 
wha’s matter?” but instantly relapsed into 
his comatose condition. 

“Poor boob—you’re awful tired, ain't 
you?” 671 asked good-humoredly as he 
finished the job. “‘Just all worked down!” 

Instead of the prison uniform the boot- 
legger’s clothes fed the bonfire he built on 
the rocks beside the stream, and when he 
departed he had fattened his pocket with 
a hundred and eighty dollars in currency 
and carried the bootlegger’s automatic in- 
side his shirt. The latter was still snoring 
heartily, with every promise of keeping it 
up until noon. 671 had thoughtfully crossed 
his hands on his breast and placed the 
sack of hooch, like a monument, at his 
head. 

Before the news of the highway holdup 
had spread beyond the camps, garages and 

(Continued on Page 69 
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Today’s interpretation of 
a favorite old-fashioned dish 


ANY a woman’s complete dower 

—in the old days of good things 
to eat—was her ability to concoct 
flavorous, savory dishes for the de- 
lectation of her household. Nor was 
it a dower to be despised by one who 
had tasted of those homely delicacies! 


A favorite that was almost a staple 
was the combination of dried beans 
simmered for hours with generous 
pieces of home-cured pork and fla- 
vored lightly with spices and salt and 
sugar. A stroke of culinary genius dis- 
covered that pork and beans were nat 
ural complements and gave to the 
world a delicious and popular dish. 


Beech-Nut Pork and Beans have 
that old-time flavor 


The skill which gave you Beech-Nut Bacon 
now makes it possible for you to enjoy this 
delicious old-fashioned dish, without all the 
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fuss and trouble your grandmother went 
through 

For the Beech-Nut people —famous for the 
excellence of their foods — produce Pork and 


Beans which have that genuine old-time 


goodness. 

To get the exact blending of natural flavors, 
which is the secret of old-fashioned cookery, 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company chooses 
first-grade, hand-picked beans and combines 
with them the right quantities of Beech-Nut 
cured pork and delicious tomato sauce. Un 
stinted time and money have been spent on 
perfecting Beech-Nut Pork and Beans so 
that they would take their place with the 
othe. famous “foods of finest flavor.” 


15 cents for a full pound puts 
them at everyone’s disposal 
Order some from your grocer and learn for 
yourself the delicious old-time flavor of 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans. The price is 
15 cents east of the Mississippi 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


at Canajoharie 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. Se ee a 


Pork 


and 









BEECH-NUT 


"Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 

Peanut Butter 
Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 

Ginger Ale 

Oscar's Sauce 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 

Cider Vinegar 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams, Jellies, Marma 
lades and Preserves 


Confections 


Mint 


Chewing Gum 
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HE first mission of the 


O-Cedar Polish Mop is to 
clean and dust. 

It saves getting down on the 
hands and knees to dust, clean 
and polish the floor. 

Then as it cleans and dusts 
it imparts a high, dry, lasting 
polishy It beautities. 

All of these things at one 
time. Six new improvements 
or betterments to make it big- 
ger, stronger and better than 
ever before. 
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and Corner Wy 
The O-Cedar Mop a 


collects and holds 
the dust from every 
nook and corner. 































Sold On Trial 


Every O-Cedar 
Mop is sold under a 
positive guarantee to 
give absolute satisfac- 
tion, or your money 


refunded without a Prices 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

eating places of the countryside, 671 saun- 
tered into a men’s-furnishings store in a 
town eleven miles to the north and bought 
a decent gray suit; also a couple of soft 
shirts with collars, a tie, some underwear, 
socks, a hat and shoes. Deeming him one 
of the scores of tourists who daily passed 
through, the storekeeper did not look at 
him twice, and an hour later could not have 
described what the customer looked like, 
except that he wore khaki and leggings. 
671 went behind a strawstack a mile from 
town to change and buried the stolen things 
deep in the straw. 

Now he was prepared to face the light of 
day and rub elbows with his fellow men. 
He had more than six hundred dollars, 
ample to take him anywhere he desired to 
And with the feel of the money in his 
pocket surged up an almost overpowering 
temptation to strike out for a city and 
mingle with his kind again, but he beat it 
down. Those joys must wait. He had 
planned to the last detail what he ought to 
do, and he would do it. Any deviation 
meant risk, and only fools tock risks that 
could be avoided. 

A full meal at a Jap restaurant added to 
confidence and his nerves were per- 
fectly steady when he entered the local 
post office and registered a letter to his 
wife. In it he sent four hundred dollars in 
bills for the kid. Of what he had been 
doing, whither he was bound and when he 
return, not a word--just “‘ For 
crawled in lead pencil on plain 
did not sign it 
go chase herself only for 
his decision. ‘‘ But I want 
to square myself so there'll be no trouble 
when I walk in on her.” 

His next visit was to a sporting-goods 
establishment, where he bought a rod and 
tackle and a reasonably complete angler's 
outfit; then to a dry-goods place for some 
blankets; and he was ready. He planned 
to work across into the Rogue River coun- 
try and remain there until he had grown a 
beard and mustache. They would never 
dream of searching for him in such a region, 
but would probably comb the towns and 
watch the railroads and highways. 671 
ilways figured on what the other fellow 
would expect him to do, and then did the 
opposite. 

At alunch counter where he ate supper 
he could keep his hat there- the pro 
prietor retailed the latest news as he served 
They had caught both convicts; 

bird came in of his own accord 
the very next morning with a bad wound 
where a guard had shot him in the brush, 
ind he’d just heard from a truck driver 
that they captured the other guy, too, 
drunk and sound asleep, about twenty miles 
hack along the road, 

“Had on prison clothes 'n* everything, 
but up and swore he wasn’t the man they 
wanted. Can you beat it? Couldn’t re- 
member what'd happened or where he'd 
been, but said he’d never been in jail in his 
life. And there he was with them stripes 
on! Ain’t he r?”’ demanded the café 
man 


a bear? 
‘“What does the warden say?” 


go 


his 


meant to 
the Kid,” 
He 





on 


the food. 


€ sir, one 


inquired 





671, his speech impeded by a mouthful of 
beans. 
‘“‘Who? Him? Says he’s the i- entical 


cal 

What else 

he same bird 
t aight.” 

I didn't 


one they was after, of course 
would he say? I bet this i 
who held up them tourists las 

“Tourists? What was that? 
hear about no holdup.” 

Gratified at having a fresh auditor the 
restaurant man recounted the tale of the 
trio who had lost their all where they was 
tearin’ up the road near Willows Bend. 

“Took every dog-gone thing they had 
n the world; yes, sir. They was bound 
for Rainier Park, but had to turn around 
and hit for home He didn’t leave ’em 
more’n a little loose change for breakfast, 
ind only for a bunch of tourists takin’ up a 
collection in camp yesterday those people’d 
he here yet, they te ll me. That’s what I 
hear r 
“Huh,” grunted 671 indifferently, taking 
i long drink of coffee. 

As soon as he was in the street 671 made 
straight for the drug store and 
bought a newspaper. It was a morning 
edition, therefore it contained nothing 
about the capture of the bootlegger, but 
Beansey’s face stared at him from the 
front page—Beansey standing manacled 
to two guards. It was true then! 

He was afraid to read more there in 
town lest he betray his agitation to some 
passer-by, but waited until he had reached 


nearest 


house, 


Then 


a haystack half a mile from any 
where he decided to spend the night. 
he spread out the paper 

“Huh!” he exclaimed in disgust, after 
going over the various stories to the last 
line and period. “Of all the bunk! They 
never got a thing straight in their lives. 
Beansey planned it, did he?” 

He wished he could write to that fool 
reporter who composed the piece and tell 
him where he got off, and give him the real 
dope. He'd show up the warden and the 
whole bunch! Why, it was all nothing but 
lies; here, where he says the guard grappled 
with 671 until overpowered by 303 from 
behind! And here again, about Flaherty 
wounding him as he fled through the brush 
in the dark. Flaherty couldn't hit the 
Pacific Ocean at high tide, and 671 was 
willing to bet he stayed indoors that night 
And as for Beansey doing all them things 
the unfairness of it drove 671 into a rage 
despite his predicament. 

Not a line, of course, about the way 
he fooled the bloodhounds—oh, no, they 
wouldn't print that! And the fire he had 
set to hold up the pursuit—-no mention 
of that either, except a paragraph in an- 
other part of the paper, unrelated to their 
story, which reported that a forest fire of 
unknown origin was blazing on Hokum 
Mountain; already it had wiped out a log 
ging camp and burned many miles of stand 
ing timber, and a large force of volunteers 
was engaged in fighting it. And he had 
started all that! Yet they gave Beansey 
the credit of being the brains and bac} 
bone of the business. For two pins 

After a while he calmed down and began 
to weigh the probable effect of the news 
that the fugitive had also 
caught. Notforamoment did he doubt that 
the warden had made the announcement. 
‘Just like him,” he sneered. ‘‘Wants to 
save his face, or js 

And he grew thoughtful. Could it be 
that the warden was pretending they had 
captured 671 in the person of the bootlegger 
in order to lull him into security, to make 
him careless? 

‘Shucks! He ain’t got sense en 
that,”” he decided “All he 
satisfy people and keep ’em from roaring 
" He added thoughtfully, 
‘Just the same, I don't 


second heer 


noh f 
ugh Tor 


want to 
about the « scape 
stroking his chin, 
intend to take 

Keeping thi 
set out on foot for the 


chances 
resolve ever in mind he 
Rogue River coun 
try, determined to keep off the main high- 
ways with their streams of tourists and 
trucks, even though it meant legging the 
weary miles. He bought another newspape1 
next morning from a boy who w 
subscribers in a small ’ 
and in it learned that he had been captured 





ing them to 


and would lose all the privileges previ 
ously enjoyed in prison. To his astonisl 
ment the announcement appeared on at 
inside page, and the cut of him was so 


small that he could not determine whether 


it was an old picture of himself or a new 
one of the unhappy bootlegger A fresh 
murder mystery now gripped public it 





terest, crowding the escape completely off 
the front page; and as he scanned column 
after column about the veiled woman of 
mystery in black, and the mysterious death 
and 
who 


*, and the mysterious telephone call 
clubmat 





the mysterious millionaire 
hot dog at one 


leader 


had been seen buying a 
A.M., and the mysterious 
whose declaration that ‘You would of did 


societ 


the same”’’ was to be probed by every 
agency at the district attorney's com- 
mand— as he skkimmedtkrough these monu 


mental efforts 67 experienced a curious 
reaction. His first feeling was naturally 
one of relief that the hue and cry for him 
had ceased and he need no fear 
chance detection by any of those he would 
have to contact daily, but mingled with it 
was chagrin and resentment 
manner in which the newspapers 
liberately belittling his doings 

t they were in a conspiracy agai: 


longe 4 


against the 


were ae 








them 
him, and the warden was a 
trying to cover up 
It took him a week to reach the Rogue 

At first he walked, keeping to the byways; 
but growing bolder the farther he went, 
he struck into the main highway 
bummed rides from truck drivers and an 
occasional tourist. Many of the latter de- 
clined his request for a lift, some because 
they had no room in their baggage-heaped 
cars, others from suspicion. The year 1921 
witnessed the death of the old good-humored 
attitude of motorists toward chance pedes- 
trians. So many holdups had been perpe 

trated by men begging a ride or pretending 


k 


cneap 


and 
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after Christmas— 
then what? 


S"* socks for Christmas—what more wel- 
come gift? But after Christmas—then 
what? With ordinary socks, plop! out plunges 
Mr. Big Toe and all his retinue. 
Holes! Holes! Holes! Darn! 
And all without need, for 


Darn! Darn! 


Srue Shape 


SOCKS 
KEEP THE BIG TOES IN 


The tough, long fibre Japanese silk resists 
wear wonderfully—almost eliminates da:ning 
and yet withal is soft and comfortable to the 
foot. 

Make it an extra merry Christmas for all 
the men by asking at the store for 


TRUE SHAPE No. 152 


And for the ladies, don’t forget that True 
Shape Hosiery stops the garter runs. The cross 
titch keeps them harmless and out of sight. Be 
sure by insisting upon 7rue Shape No. 564. 


HOSIERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| injuries, that the majority of tourists 


merely stepped on the gas when hailed by a 
wayfarer, and if one lay in the ditch and 
yelled piteously for help, all speed records 
were smashed in their hurry to get by. 

671 spent nearly a month along the 
beautiful river and its tributary streams, 
forgetting troubles and peril in pursuit of 
the gallant steelhead and rainbow. And 
his hair and beard grew luxuriously; his 
own mother would not have rec ognized him 
at the end of the third week. 

Another angler, whose acquaintance he 
made while whipping a mountain stream, 
offered him a ride back to civilization, and 
671 went with him. They parted in Eugene 
and he boarded a train. His ultimate des- 
tination was a small town in Northeastern 
Wyoming, but he dropped off at Twin 
Falls with the idea of obtaining some ad- 
vance information about his wife from her 
brother. As the brother knew nothing 
about 671, or what he had been doing all 
these years, there would be no danger. 

He could not find him, and fearful of 
allowing his finances to run too low he 
broke into a gasoline station at midnight, 
securing close to three hundred seventy 
dollars. His wants being thus assured for 
some time, he resumed his journey, but 
found fellow travelers on the train too 
curious. They asked altogether too many 
idle questions and 671 did not like the 
manner in which the conductor stared at 
him; so he got off before reaching the 
Idaho-Wyoming line. There he bought a 
secondhand flivver for a hundred and 
twenty dollars, and resolved to finish the 
trip under his own power. 

Fear of capture was almost lulled in him. 
The public had forgotten his case, the 
wonder of a day, and the only risk of 
identification lay in a chance encounter 
with some prison official. That chance was 
exceedingly remote, so far from the prison, 
and none of the bulls who might have seen 
pictures of him would ever recognize 671 
with his beard. As for the people in the 
town to which he was going, not one of 
them had ever seen him or knew anything; 
they would hear that Mrs. Webb’s hus- 
band had returned to her, and let it go at 
that. 

Then he happened upon a story in the 
syndicated magazine section of a Sunday 
newspaper which roiled him. It appeared 
under the name of the warden of the prison, 
and in it that official undertook to explain 
the psychology of criminals. As an illustra- 
tion of his argument that kindness was a 
mistaken policy toward a certain type, 
whose cowardice led them to respect noth- 
ing but force, he cited the case of 671, who 
had repaid leniency with treachery and 
violence, but who since his recapture, and 
under firm discipline, was proving himself 
a model prisoner. 

671's rage knew no bounds. The story 
lashed him like a whip, and after struggling 
against the impulse all one day and night, 
he sat down and wrote a letter to the news- 
paper, telling the editor just how many 
kinds of a liar the warden was. Once he 
had given his resentment rein, 671 could 
not stop. He began to gloat, to brag about 
what he had achieved in fooling the entire 
bunch, and he signed the missive with the 
name by which he was known at the prison, 
adding thereto in a fit of bravado—‘At 
large.”’ This letter he dropped into a mail 
box, and continued on his way. 

He limped into a small town six nights 
later about nine o'clock, tired and hungry 
and disgusted. The flivver had given him 
lots of trouble; the tires were old and kept 
going flat, one of the cylinders had a habit 


| of missing, and the water boiled on every 


grade. So slow had been his progress that 
671 was tempted to ditch the machine. 

He parked the battered veteran beside 
the curb and walked down the street a short 
distance to a restaurant. During sup- 
per he became vaguely conscious of the 
tooting of a horn that sounded familiar, but 
paid no particular attention, flivver horns 
being much alike, anyway. On emerging, 
however, he instantly grasped the signifi- 
cance of the tooting. A broad-hatted man 
sat in his machine, with several curious 
passers-by standing around to see the fun. 

““Are you the owner of this car?” de- 
manded the occupant as 671 stepped up. 

The latter eyed him swiftly, in his eyes 
the suddenly hard glacial look which marks 
men constantly on their guard, “I sure 
am. Why?” 

‘Then I’ll have to ask you to appear at 
nine o’clock in the morning for parking 
your car at the side of the street, friend,” 
said the officer crisply. 
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671 was stupefied, but considerably re- 
lieved, also. ‘‘ But what for?” he exclaimed. 
‘I wasn’t in there half an hour.” 

“‘Don’t you see those signs? And don’t 
you see that boulevard?”’ cried the con- 
stable, encouraged to a display of heat by 
the presence of spectators. ‘It’s plenty 
wide enough. All the others are parked 
there, you'll notice.” 

671 gazed blankly at the broad boulevard 
down the center of the street, filled with 
automobiles, and cursed his luck. Who- 
ever would have thought of such a thing 
in a little place like this? Why hadn’t he 
noticed? 

* Dog- -gone it, I never saw that sign.’ 

‘It’s there just the same. 

The fugitive rolled a cigarette and lighted 
it. Then he said confidentially, lowering 
his voice so the bystanders could not 
hear, ‘‘I want to move along before nine 
o'clock, old-timer. Couldn't we fix thi 
thing up right now? How much is it?” 

“*T guess it’ll be five dollars. But I can’t 
receive any money—that isn’t my _ busi- 
ness,”” was the brisk reply. ‘“‘ Maybe, 
though, I can get hold of the judge. He's 
at a picture show, I hate to do this, but 
these here tourists’ve run me near crazy 
lately, and it’s got to stop.” 

671 thanked him and the constable 
crossed the street to find the judge, but 
returned in about five minutes to say that 
he couldn't find hide or hs iir of him. 

‘Then what'll we do?” 

“You'll just have to stop over a few 
hours and answer when your case is called. 
That’s all.” 

“All right,”’ replied 671, accepting the 
situation; ‘‘I’ll see you in the morning.” 

“‘Here— hold on a minute. Where’re you 
stopping?” 

671 named a hotel whose electric sign he 
saw down the street. 

“Right enough,’ 
watching his face; “ 
make sure.”’ 

About the hour when the majority of the 
town’s inhabitants were turning over for 
another forty winks before rising, 671! 
roused a sleepy night clerk in order to 
check out; a hurried breakfast at a luncl 
counter, and then to the garage for his car 

“Fill her up with gas,”’ he ordered. “I 
got a hard day ahead.” 

He had also a hard night behind hin 
The summons to appear before the judge 
at nine o'clock had seared the fugitive 
In vain he assured himself as he lay in bed 
that the incident was trivial, nothing mors 
than what might happen to any tourist 
any time. All he had to do was ask the 
amount of the fine, pay it and go on hi 
way. Reason dictated that course, but 
fear prompted flight. Why should he wait? 
There might be more in this business thar 
appeared on the surface; if not, more 
might come out. You could never tell what 
fool thing would upset the most carefully 
laid plans. 

If ever a man had schemed to cover hi 
tracks he had. Yet after all he had gone 
through, after risking his life and beating 
off his pursuers, he was nailed for parking 
his car where everybody in the world 
usually parked them. It was foolish 
silly —as though a jinx had it in for him 
The longer he reviewed events, the ug- 
lier the situation appeared to 671. You 
couldn't buck your luck--no matter how 
hard you tried, you couldn’t. Like all hi 
kind he was intensely superstitious, and he 
discerned in this affair the hand of Fate 

So he determined to make his get-away 
They would never bother to chase him for 
such a small matter, and he was so near 
home now. Home, and the kid he simply 
had to see that boy, if he swung for it 

The flivver coughed and sputtered as he 
drove out of town and he went slowly to 
give it a chance to warm up. After a while 
he became conscious of another car behind 
him, but when he drew to one side and 
waved it ahead the driver did not take 
advantage of the invitation. 

‘All right,” said 671. “If you like my 
dust help yourself.’ 

He opened the throttle and speeded up 
The car behind him followed some distance 
in the rear for a mile or two, then quickly 
closed the gap, its siren waking the echoe 
in warning. Angry because they would not 
turn out when they had the chance 671 
stubbornly refused to give them the road 
Somebody was bellowing at him in a voice 
of authority, but he paid no heed. 

Came a wider stretch that permitted 
them to run up close to his left rear whee! 
Taking a chance the driver spurted, forcing 
(Continued on Page 73 


assented the officer, 
but I'll ju t go along to 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
671 to choose between ditching both cars 
or turning out. He turned out and, as the 
cars slowed down, found himself gazing 
into the muzzle of an automatic. 

“So here we ns 39 cried the constable 
cheerfully. “‘I made sure you'd try to pull 
something like this. Stop right there.” 

The convict decided in a flash to offer no 
resistance. The other had the drop on him, 
and there were two men with him; he had 
everything to lose by putting up a fight, and 
nothing to gain. Therefore he stopped his 
car and grinned at them with a sheepish 
expression. 

‘What'd you try to beat it for?” de- 
manded the constable, advancing on him. 

“Oh, I was in a hurry, like I told you. 
And I didn’t figure it would make that much 
difference,’ answered 671 with frank good 
nature 

‘Well, it does—and you'll find it out. I 
suspicioned all along you had some reason 
for not wanting to see the judge, and now 
I’m sure of it. So you come along back 
Get in the back here with me, Charley, to 
keep an eye on this bird. Fred, you follow 
behind.” 

A glance at Fred, and 671 instantly 
divined the pit he had fallen into—Fred 
was the garage man. 

They took him back to town, and there, 
later in the morning, he was closely que s- 

tioned. The grilling developed nothing, 
671 being an old hand at the game and an 
adept at avoiding contradiction, but for 
some reason or other the officers were not 
satisfied 

“That ain’t the only reason he had for 
trying to get away,” asserted the constable 
stoutly. ‘‘No, sir. He's got plenty of 
money on him, so what does he care about 
a five-dollar fine? He’s got a gun, too, and 
we can hold him on that. I tell you, judge 
the thing don’t look right to me. I never 
did like the looks of this guy, from the 
minute I set eyes on him.” 

“Well, lock him up, and we'll see,”’ said 
the justice of the peace. 

When his cell door opened next day to 
admit a barber, 671 backed up against the 
wall, glaring around like a trapped tiger 
For a moment he entertained the wild idea 
of smas shing through his guards, and his 
muscles grew taut for the spring, but 
quickly perceiving that it would be of no 
avail he affected tose off at the proceedings 

“*T like this beard,” he told them smil- 
ingly. ‘‘And it gave me a lot of trouble to 
grow it. If you, guys cut it off I'll sue.”’ 
“Sue away retorted the constable 


ly; “we don’t stand for long grass 
j 








] 


and weeds in this town. Fly at it, Al. Me 
ley will keep him quiet.” 

Perceiving they were determined, 671 
tried to argue. Argument failing, he threat- 
ened, but they were deaf to every appeal. 
y they handcuffed him, and Al went 

al head with the job. 
‘It’s him,”’ declared the constable, re- 
71 critically as the latter sulked 






iarley was not so sure, but agreed that 
here was a resemblance and a wire to the 
prison would soon straighten things out 
Prison? 671 pricked up his ears, his face 
paling What was this talk about the 
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prison? How did it happen they were look- 
ing for him when the warden had an- 
nounced he was back in his cell, and a 
model prisoner? 

A few days later he found out when 
Morrison was ushered into his cell by the 
constable. 

‘Hello, Alf,” was his greeting. “‘ How’s 
the boy?” 

The jig was up, and 671 made the best 
of it. ‘Hello, yourself. Where did you 
come from, anyhow, Joe?’’ he answered 
with a surly smile. 

‘The old homestead. They’re fixing up 
a reunion for you there, Alf—the warden’s 
just crazy to see you.” 

“He always was crazy,” 
and they laughed. 

It softened the blow that Morrison had 
come to take him back, instead of Flaherty 
or some other. Joe was a good old scout; 
he had always liked Joe. 

‘*Alf,”’ said Morrison, sitting down in a 
comradely way, ‘“‘there’s one thing I just 
can't get through my head. How did a 
clever guy like you ever come to write that 
letter to the newspaper? The hunt had 
been pretty near called off until that 
arrived.’ 

‘How? Arrived?” 

‘They turned it in to us, of course 
What'd you go and make a break like that 
for, after all the stunts you pulled to get 
away? Why, it was like a kid, Alf. I’m 
surprised at you.” 

‘Aw, shut up, and let’s not talk about 
it,” replied 671 sulkily. “‘I been trying to 
figure out ever since I got in here what I 
did that for.” 

After a while he asked Morrison if he 
would do him a favor. 

; fw depends. What is it?” 

Befoge we go bae k take me to see my 
wife andl kid. I ain’t ever set eyes on that 
boy, Joe. That’s why I made the break.” 

Morrison's eyes lighted with eagerness 
“Wife and kid, hey? Sure I will. So we're 
going to find out a thing or two now? 
Fine!”’ 

“Might as well,’”’ replied 1 glumly. 
“What's the use, anyhow? It’s thumbs 
down for me. Yes, sir; there’s a jinx 
sittin’ right on my shoulder. 

When he and his guard got out of their 

car at the door of Mrs. Daniel Webb's 
home and dressmaking establishment they 
found the house locked and the bl inds 
drawn. 671 was not handcuf Ted; he had 
given his word to Morrison, who accepted 
it, inwardly resolving to shoot his prisone! 
at the first break. 
From a neighbor to whom they applied 
ley learned that Mrs. Webb had gone off 
on a motoring trip to the Yosemite with 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanders. 

“It’s right funny too,”’ she said gar 
rulously, glad of the chance to talk. *‘They 
started to go to Rainier in the summer, the 
Sanderses and Mrs. Webb and little Dar 
did, but a robber held ’em up and took a 
their money and her clothes and every 
thing, and they had to borrow enough to 
get home. Only for something Cora’s folk 
sent her a few weeks ago they couldn’t of 
made the trip. Four hundred dollars, it 
was, because she sl} howed i to me. Ain't 
some people born luc ky? : 


retorted 671, 
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MEN OF AFFAIRS 


Continued frem Page 26) 


‘You've had a shave, that’s all, but, 
less you, that don’t deceive me.” 

‘Look here ” he began. 

“You don’t want to be recognized, 1 
ear. I can easily forget, you know, if I'm 
encouraged.’ She stretched out a filthy 
claw..ke hand. 

There was something queer in her man- 
a difference from the rank and file of 

1 Diest’s regiment. 

C “les il ly, too, her poverty Was genuine. 
With a little tact her allegiance might be 
diverted. He pulled a note case from 
pocket an id detached a fiver 

‘Take that,” he said, “‘and if you want 
more ” He rattled off Lord Almont 
address in Park La . 

““Save my soul!” gasped the old woman. 
‘Are you crazy? Didn’t expect more’n a 
florin. Bless your pretty heart. You must 
be badly frightened of something.” 

3ut Barraclough waited for no more, 
He jumped into the taxi with the words 
‘Westminster Bridge’”’ and drove away, 
swearing to himse If. 

“Of all rotten luck! Yet I can’t help feel- 
ng she didn’t belong. to that gang after all. 








Wonder if I’ve made an almighty fool of 
myself.” 

For the first time in his life his nerves 
were beginning to fray. His fingers 
drummed a tattoo on the leather seat of t 
cab, and e the chill of early morning 

hot and clammy 


his brow 
enough it was just a begg 








nu 
He put his head out of the window and 
1 ‘Waterloo Station.’’ A sudden mer 
led him to glance above his head 
and reassure himself no other passenget 
was concealed upon the roof, The actior 
its¢ was fresh evidence of nerve 
1 myself together,’’ he said 
‘Those ir formak beasts tis the Wine cupboard 
have shaken me up.” 
Toa man of action nothing is so wearing 


It had been int: 





as ina ple it 
ting in t irkness while the proxy 
had borne the enemy’s assault ur ed 


) 
He had heard the rumble of talk which had 
followed the first stifled cry from Dorar 
when the sponge of cl lorof rm was thr 
into his face, and every now and agi 

had heard Frencham Altar’s voice 1 
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high and mocking and exasperatingly like 
hisown. Finally thefront door hadslammed 
but he remained concealed for over an hour 
in case of misadventure. 

Doran was lying in the hall when he 
stepped from his hiding place. Barraclough 
knew a little of the rough science of medi- 
cine and very heartily cursed the man who 
had doped his servant. A little more of the 
anwsthetic would have put a period to 
Doran’s career. There was an hour’s hard 
work with ammonia and respiratory exer- 
cises before the good fellow blinked an eye- 
lid and made the wry faces of recovery. 
After that Barraclough stewed himself a 
cup of coffee, broke a couple of eggs into it 
and made ready for departure. Altogether 
it had been a trying night, as his nerves 


| were beginning to testify. 


It was encouraging to find no suspicious 
watcher at booking office or barrier. He 
passed through unobserved and entered an 
empty first-class compartment in the 7:30 
to Southampton. There were ten minutes 
to wait before they were due to start—min- 
utes which dragged interminably. But at 
last the green flag dropped, the couplings 
tightened and the train began to move. 

“Thank God for that!” he exclaimed, 
and relaxed against the cushions of the seat. 

But his relief was short-lived. A large 
man, running at full speed, came abreast 
the carriage window, which was lowered, a 
suitcase came flying through and landed on 
the opposite seat, while the man himself 
leaped to the running board, threw open 
the door and sprang into the carriage. 

“Jing! but that was a near squeak!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Another half minute and 
you'd have beaten me.” 

Barraclough’s muscles tightened and his 
mouth went hard and straight. So the bluff 
had failed after all. He was spotted. That 
idiot from the benches had given them 
away. 

The man opposite did not appear to have 
lost his breath through the race and was 
looking at Barraclough with an expression 
of good-natured humor in a pair of twinkly 
blue eyes. He was of very powerful phy- 
sique, broad-shouldered and bull-necked. 
Also he had the appearance of being un- 
commonly fit. In any other circumstance 
Barraclough would have taken him for a 
pleasant, likable fellow, who might have 
helped to pass the tedium of a long jour- 
ney. But his actual feelings were far re- 
moved from any such consideration, The 
smug affability of the man, coupled with 
his obvious strength, aroused such indigna- 
tion in Barraclough that he was scarcely 
able to remain seated. The difference in 
their weight and stature precluded all 
chances of a successful frontal attack. It 
would be sheer waste of energy to seize this 
intruder and try to chuck him on the line. 
But, on the other hand, something drastic 
would have to be done. At such a stage of 
the game it was intolerable to contemplate 
defeat. 

He thought of his words to Mr. Torring- 
ton the evening before, and of the assur- 
ance he had given to Isabel. Then there 
was the immense prize that success would 
award him. Was everything to be lost be- 
cause of one piece of infernal bad luck? If 
he could reach Southampton unobserved 
he was confident that the arrangements he 
had prepared would baffle observation. Be- 
sides, the presumption was that the watch- 
ers had been called off and this infernal 
smiling idiot on the seat opposite had failed 
to receive new instructions and was acting 
upon the old. 

On Barraclough’s right hip was an auto- 
matic pistol, but between its. butt and his 
hand was a thick, buttoned-up ulster. Any 
attempt to reach the weapon would surely 
result in an immediate counteroffensive, 
with himself at a disadvantage. No, he 
must think of something subtler than that. 

On the seat beside him lay a packet of 
Gold Flake cigarettes, bought from a trol- 
ley on the platform. It gave him an idea. 
He put one in his mouth and began to slap 
his pockets as though searching for matches. 
He might have saved himself the pains, for 


| the man opposite produced a lighter and 


offered it with a friendly word. 

‘“* Always keep one handy.” 

Barraclough, silently swearing, thanked 
him and lit up. 

Clearly his companion was a person of 
some geniality. He spread out his legs, 
cleared his throat, and observed, “All’s 
well as ends well. Still, I didn’t expect to 
eatch you,” 

Barraclough assumed an air of indiffer- 
ence, 

‘Did you not?” he said. 
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“It’s a fact, I didn’t. Lying in 
was, twelve minutes ago. Used 
words, too, when they called me up on the 
phone. But, all said, it was worth the rush. 
Means a good deal of money to me.” 

This final remark did little to improve 
Barraclough’s temper. However, he pre- 
served an outward calm and said he sup- 
posed so, 

“T’m tenacious, 
what I am—tenacious 
“A fine quality.” 

“And pretty useful in my trade.” 

“*Must be.”’ 

Barraclough’s mind was concentrated on 
finding a weak spot at which to attack, and 
already a delicate idea was maturing. In 
the rack above his companion’s head was 
his suitcase, the handle projecting outward. 
Apparently it was unusually heavy, for 
Barraclough had noticed with what a reso- 
nant whack it hit the carriage cushions 
when thrown in through the window, and 
also that it was lifted to its present posi- 
tion only with an effort. If that suitcase 
could be persuaded to fall on its owner’s 
head it was reasonable to oe the 
result would be anesthetic. And in Bar- 
raclough’s hand was a crooke d stick. The 
association of ideas is obvious. 

‘Going far?” came the pleasant inquiry. 

In common with all South-Western Rail- 

way carriages, the wooden partitioning 
above the upholstery was decorated with 
choicely colored views of cities and coun- 
tryside. 

‘Since there would appear to be no point 
in hiding anything from you,”’ Barraclough 
replied, ‘“‘there is a picture of my destina- 
tion behind your head.”’ 

‘That’s funny,’”’ said the man, and re- 
sponding to natural curiosity he turned to 
examine the picture, while Barraclough 
embraced the opportunity to slip the crook 
of his stick through the handle of the bag 
and tug hard. But the bag was heavier 
than he had imagined. It scarcely moved, 
and only by bracing his foot on the seat 
opposite was he able to upset its balance. 
Just a fraction of a second too soon the 
man turned. Conceivably he saw murder 
in Barraclough’s eyes or else he was unu- 
sually quick at grasping a situation. He 
flashed his eyes upward at the moment the 
bag was toppling, realized it was too late 
to save himself, and dropped his head for- 
ward. He caught the weight of the bag on 
his massive shoulders and, as though it 
were a pillow, slued sideways and heaved 
it straight onto Barraclough’s chest 

And Barraclough’s lungs emptied like a 
burst balloon. 

Next instant he felt himself lifted into 
midair as though he were a child. 

“T’'ve a damn good mind to pitch you 
through the window!” said the man. “I 
would, too, if I didn’t reckon you were 
mad. As it is, I guess I'll stick you up in 
the luggage rack out of harm’s way. 

And this he did without apparent effort. 

ae amn me!” he went on. ‘ What's the 
game?’ 

“The game,” 
played out yet.’ 

Which was true, for in the tussle his over- 
coat had rolled up under his arms, the pistol 
pocket was clear, and a blue-black auto- 
matic flashed fully in the man’s face. 

“If either of us leaves this carriage I 
fancy it’s going to be you.” 

To do the man justice he betrayed more 
amazement than alarm. He backed away 
a pace and his hand traveled upward to the 
communicator. 

“If you touch that cable I'll put a bullet 
through your wrist,” said Barraclough. 
“Sit down and attend to me.” 

He obeyed, shaking his head perplexedly. 

‘Damn me, if I can get the straight 
of it.” 

“Then listen,”’ said Barraclough, steady- 
ing his aim along the ash rail of the luggage 
rack, ‘“‘and keep your hands in your lap. 
I'm going to carry my scheme through, 
even if I have to shoot you and lots like 
you. My patience has run out—under- 
stand? I’ve been fooled and badgered and 
headed off and shot at for as long as I can 
stand. The boot’s on the other leg now, and 
whoever tries to stop me or follow me or 
get in my way will find all the trouble he’s 
looking for.” 

“Yes, but it seems to me,” said the big 
man plaintively, “‘that it’s you who’s look- 
ing for trouble. Been a nice thing if that 
bag had caught me on the lid. There were 
= fifty-pound bells inside, and a coil of 

rire for my trapeze ac ‘.. 

“Your what?” said Barraclough. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
Trapeze act. Done in my tour nicely, 
that would.” 

Barraclough’s eyes narrowed 
looked at the man closely. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “ What’s 
your name?” 

““My real name’s John Lever,” he re- 
plied, “‘but I’m better known to the music- 
hall public as Madrooba, the Muscular 
Muscovite.” 

“*Madrooba—the chap who lets 
men stand on his chest?” 

‘That’s me.” 

“Then what in blazes were you following 
me for?” 

“Following you?” repeated Mr. Ma- 
drooba. ‘Never set eyes on you before. 
Run after the train ’cause I got a contract 
to appear in Paris to-night.” 

Barraclough lowered the point of his 
pistol slowly. 

** And you've never heard of Van Diest?”’ 

“Never. Van Biene I know, and Van 
Hoven, but 7 

“Then it looks to me,”’ said Barraclough 
regretfully, “‘it looks to me as if I’ve made 
a pretty substantial fool of myself. 
you’re big enough to accept an apology, 
Mr. Madrooba, I'd be glad to come off this 
perch and offer it.” 

“T reckon if I can stand eight men on 
my chest,’’ came the reply, “I don’t need 
to take a lot of notice of this little misun- 
derstanding. Let yourself drop and I'll 
catch you.” 

And from sheer relief Barraclough began 
to laugh; and he laughed solidly for ten 
miles of the journey. 


on 


and he 


eight 
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ICHARD FRENCHAM ALTAR was 

\ exceedingly affable in the car. It was 
a big, comfortable limousine, and he sat 
between Van Diest and the American. 
Laurence occupied the seat next to the 
driver. 

He had tried to say a few words to Auri- 
ole before taking his place in the car, but 
she had merely shrugged her shoulders and 
entered a waiting taxi. The two vehicles 
drove in opposite directions, from which it 
would appear that her task in the affair was 
accomplished. 

“T hope I shall see some more of that 
young lady,” he remarked. 

Van Diest nodded gloomily and Hipps 
jerked out, ‘‘ Probably will.” 

After that they drove in silence. 

“Forgive me for criticizing your meth- 
ods,” said Richard at last, “but shouldn't 
I be blindfolded or something? I’m famil- 
iar with all these roads and could walk back 
without even asking the way.” 

“There might be difficulties.” 

“‘Oh, quite. It was only a suggestion. I 
want to keep up the spirit of the thing. If 1 
have to be shanghaied I'd like it to be done 
properly.” 

‘“*You wass very high-spirited, Mr. Barra- 
clough.”’ 

“Why 
company.”’ 

“Yes. With us 
business.”’ 

‘That’s all to the good, but let’s keep in 
humor. By the way, everything's 
open and aboveboard, where are you tak- 
ing me?” 

‘Laurence’s house.” 

“Wanted to know ‘cause of getting my 
letters forwarded.” 

“There won't be a whole lot of communi- 
cation with the outer world.”’ said Hipps. 

“IT see. And how long are you proposing 
to kee op me there?” 

““My dear ol fellow,” Laurence spoke 
over his shoulder, “that depends entirely 
on yourself.” 

There was deeper significance in the tone 
than in the words. 

“That's cordial, 
right hostly.” 

“But paste this in your hat,”’ said Hipps 
ominously: ‘Conditions won't improve 
by outstaying your welcome. It'll be sweet 
if you make it short; if not i 

He did not complete the sentence. 

“A declining stock.” 

Richard smiled, then shook his head 
reproachfully. ‘‘You know, gentlemen, 
yours is an extremely heterodox way of 
doing business. You must be feeling pretty 
hopeless to have resorted to measures of 
this kind.” 

“TI guess the market’ll improve, 
Hipps and relapsed into silence. 

It seemed ages before the car slowed 
down and entered the gates of a solid mid- 
Victorian house, isolated from similar 


not? Comfortable car—pleasant 


this was a very serious 


since 


” said Richard; “‘down- 


” said 








houses by two or three acres of treeful 
grounds. The front door was opened by 
two menservants of none too prepossessing 
appearance, who came down the steps as 
the car pulled up. It was significant of pre- 
caution that they tacitly formed up one 
on each side of Richard and escorted him 
within. 

‘The only thing lacking,” he remarked, 

‘is a red carpet and an awning. 

But his disposition toward gayety was 
unshared by his companions. The two 
servants conducted him mutely into the 
dining room, where a meal was awaiting 
them. Van Diest beckoned him to a place 
at the table and, tucking a napkin under 
his left ear, seated himself and began to 
attack the victuals without comment. Ezra 
P. Hipps turned the key in the lock and 
dropped it in his pocket before occupying 
the chair facing Richard. As the ostensible 
host Laurence sat at the head of the table 
and instructed the servants to open the 
wine. The change of courses was effected 
by means of a small service lift inset in one 
of the walls. 

Not the smallest effort was made at con- 
versation; dishes came and went, glasses 
were filled and emptied in absolute silence 
There was something distinctly ominous 
in this freedom from talk and the quiet 
broken only by the tinkle of table imple- 
ments and the rather noisy character of 
Van Diest’s feeding. Richard was struck 
by the old man’s prodigious capacity for 
devouring food. He ate with a calculated 
energy, as though the safety of nations de- 
pended upon his sustenance. Apart from 
the ordinary fare, he demolished about 
eighteen inches of a long French loaf at his 
side, tearing pieces from it with his short, 
stubby fingers and filling his mouth with 
great wads of crust and dough. Richard 
afterwards learned that this voracity of 
appetite was nerve begotten. In moments 
of acute agitation it was Van Diest’s cus- 
tom to eat enormously, on the theory that 
a full belly begets a placid mind. His little 
piglike eyes darted to and fro among the 
cates before him, assuring themselves that 
io was missing nothing. 

In direct antithesis to this wolfish feed- 
a were the manners of Oliver Laurence. 
He toyed with his victuals, cutting them 
into the littlest pieces and almost flirting 
with his glass of wine. 

Ezra P. Hipps ate and drank, as he did 
everything else in life, thoroughly and with 
conviction. The meal finished, he pushed 
back his chair, unlocked the door, tilted his 
head to indicate to the servants that they 
could get out, locked the door again and 
crossed to the mantelpiece. 

“Cigar,” he said. 

Laurence provided one and offered a 
light. Hipps shook his head, and sticking 
the cigar in his mouth he proceeded to eat 
it with a curious rotary motion. 

“Now!” he said, and it sounded like a 
blow upon a gong 

“Curtain up,” said Richard 
himself for any eventuality. 

“You're caught, Mr. Barraclough.” 


, and steeled 


“But not caught out,”’ came the instant 
reply. 

“Ever handled a check for a million 
pounds?” 

“T have not.” 

“Van!” 

Mr. Van Diest felt in his pockets and 
produced a banker's draft which he laid 


on the table before Richard. It was payable 
to the order of Anthony Barraclough. 

Richard flicked it aside. 

“Old ground,” he said. 
gentlemen.” 

“Let's talk.” 

“Fire away.” 

“T needn't repeat what you have to do 
to earn that trifle, Anthony, but here’s a 
point worth considering: Doubtless 
got the idea the price we're willing to pay'll 
rise. You're wrong; it'll fall. If you sy 
to-night that draft’s yours and an interest 
besides, but every day you keep us waiting’!! 
cost you fifty thousand pounds.” 


“Thank God I can afford it,” 


““No good to me, 


veal 


said Rict 
ard. 

“Roughly speaking, it'll pan out over a 
period of three weeks, at the end of which 
time you get just nothing, savvy?” 

“T savvy that you and I will be in the 
same position at the end as we are at the 
beginning.” 

Ezra P. Hipps shook his head gravely, 
but his metallic blue eyes never shifted 
their gaze for an instant. 

“Tony, boy,” he said, “the price isn't 
solely financial. There's a little physical 
program in the skyline. Get me?” 
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“Sounds like a threat.” 

** And is,”” came the rejoinder. 

** Interesting.” 

The American took three steps forward 
and leaned across the table. 

“For example,” he said, ‘ you smoke too 
much, and smoking’ll be curtailed.” 

With a quick movement he plucked the 
cigarette from Richard’s mouth and threw 
it into the grate. 

A dull red surged over Richard’s face as 
he sprang to his feet. 

“T warn you 
checked himself at 
of Cranbourne’s words. 
lowed to put up a fight, 

“Well, what?” 

“Oh, nothing. I’ve neither the mood 
nor the patience to teach you manners.” 

His hand went out to select another 
cigarette from a silver box at his side. 

‘“*Nosmoking,” repeated Hipps in a level 
voice, 

“*Don’t be asinine, my good fool.” 

His extended hand trembled, yearning 
to knot itself into a fist. The silver box was 
just beyond the American’s reach, but seiz- 
ing a small glass jug he threw the contents 
over Richard’s hand, drenching the ciga- 
rette he had picked up and half filling the 
box with water. The quickness and ef- 
frontery of the action, its insolent disregard 
of all the laws of courtesy, acted on Rich- 
ard’s temper as a spark on guncotton. 

“T’m damned if I'll stand for that!’’ he 
shouted, and kicking his chair out of the 
way made a dash round the table toward 
Hipps. It was Laurence who shot out the 
leg that tripped him and before he could 
scramble to his feet both the American and 
the Englishman were sitting on his back. 

“Steady, steady, old chap,’”’ Laurence 
besought him, “It’s a mighty pity to start 
this way.” 

Hipps’ long fingers had closed scientifi- 
cally on the back of Richard’s neck and 
were paralyzing the movements of his head. 
His nose was pressed good and hard into 
the pile of the carpet. It was all very 
painful. 

“Are you going to quit fighting, An- 
thony?” 

After all there was no particular value 
in adding to one’s discomfort. They were 
three to one and in a locked room with 
reénforcements waiting outside. More- 
over, had there been a chance of requitals 
or escape, he was under orders to accept 
neither. But in his existing state of indig- 
nation Richard could not induce himself 


he began, then 
the sudden memory 
He was not al- 


| to acknowledge defeat. The fighting strain 


in his nature could be satisfied only by 
getting in at least one substantial return 
for the indignity put upon him. 

He was lying near to the grate, his head 
having narrowly missed the fender rail in 
the fall. His right hand, which was free, 
lay across Dutch tiling within easy reach 
of the open fire, from which was projecting 
conveniently a blazing log. The end near- 
est him was as yet untouched by the flames 
and without considering consequences Rich- 
ard dragged it out of the fire and viciously 
thrust it upward. More by luck than 
judgment the burning brand scorched 
across the side of Hipps’ face. 

**Hell!”’ came the cry, and instantane- 
ously the weight on his back was gone and 
he was free to rise. 

Oliver Laurence, to avoid danger, had 
thrown himself backward and was now 
under the table, looking very like a child 
playing hide and seek. The American had 
backed against the buffet but his general 
dignity suffered a reverse from the fact that 
his first thought was of remedy rather than 
revenge. He had picked up a piece of but- 
ter and was rubbing it vigorously on his 
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burned cheek. In the shadows, Mr. Van 
Diest was shaking his head in sorrowful dis- 
approval of the whole proceedings. For the 
life of him Richard could not help laughing. 

“I’m extremely sorry, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘but you did ask for trouble.” He 
raised the corner of the tablecloth and 
addressed Laurence: “‘If you've quite done 
amusing yourself under there you might 
come out and give me a cigarette.” 

Laurence, looking painfully ridiculous, 
emerged and handed his case to Richard, 
who selected one and lit it slowly from the 
glowing brand which he still retained. 

“T think we had better come to an im 
mediate understanding,” he said. “I am 
perfectly prepared to treat you all with 
civility as long as I receive the same treat 
ment from you, but please understand that 
I will not tolerate any funny business.”’ An 
idea flashed suddenly into his brain. ‘Just 
one thing more—there was some talk ear- 
lier this evening of trying to poison the 
mind of my—my fiancée in regard to a 
question of my morals. That was a par 
ticularly offensive idea and I want your 
assurance that you'll drop it. Otherwise,”’ 
he took a few paces toward the window, 
“‘T shall set fire to your curtains and keep 
you gentlemen busy until the woodwork 
has caught. I imagine you aren’t wanting 
the fire brigade or the intrusion of any 
other respectable force at the moment.” 

“Seems to me, my son ” began 
Hipps. 

But Van Diest interrupted him. 

“‘Let us agree to this suggestion,’”’ he 
said. “‘For my part I wass very sorry to 
make enemey of our goot guest. ‘Sno 
troubles about that.” 

“Thank you,” said Richard. ‘Then if 
you’ve nothing further to ask me I'd be 
glad to turn in.” 

Hipps walked across the room and un- 
locked the door. The two servants came in. 
**Show this gentleman to his apartment.” 

“Good night, everyone,”’ said Richard. 

He was passing out when Hipps laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“‘Say,”’ he said, touching his cheek, “‘you 
fired me with some ambition to see your 
flag at half mast. Admire your spirit and 
all that, but it kind o’ gets my goat being 
branded by a youngster. Ain't used to it. 
We want that inf. o’ yours and want it 
quick. My advice to you is, don’t monkey 
with our patience. It won't pay.” 

“Tf you count this as a day,” Richard 
replied with a grin, “it’s cost me fift 
thousand already.” 

For a moment Hipps made no reply and 
when at last he spoke his remark appeared 
to have no bearing on the matter in hand 

“In France during the war?” he asked 

sf Sy 

“ Awkward stuff, that poison gas 

“Very awkward.” 

‘Beastly smell.”’ 

** Horrid.” 

““Makes me cry to think of it.”’ 

“But you’re a born sentimentalist.”’ 

“Ah. Good night. Shan’t be meeting 
again for a few days. But Laurence here’l| 
bring any messages.” 

“T shan’t trouble him,” said Richard. 

“No? Well, that’s your concern.”” Once 
again he relapsed intosilence, then very sud 
denly flashed out the word ‘“ Pineapple.”’ 

Richard was accompanied up the stairs 
by the two silent servants. They ushered 
him into a room on the top landing, bowed 
and retired. The door closed with a metal- 
lie ring. He heard the sliding of a bolt, the 
jingle of a chain and the sound of footsteps 
descending. And all of a sudden he felt 
very. lonely. : 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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ILBERT TOYS 














































S YOUR boy one 





IT is the only actual structural 
steel toy. The le pped, interlocking 
edges of Erector Girder (an exclu- 
sive patented feature) enable you 
to build strong and sturdy four- 
sided, square columns. Each piece 
is stamped accurately out of steel. 
Each part is scientifically made; 
correct in design and proportion. 


HERE are complete sets of engineer 
ing toys, each with full equipment, and 
a big book of instructions to perform 
marvelous experiments in Chemistry, 
Engineering, Hydraulics, Magnetism, 
Light and Sound. 

The wonderful Gilbert outdoor 
wheel toy enables a boy to make coast 
ers, wagons, geared speedsters, wheel- 


JUST read this list of features, *‘Ilow to 
High Jump,” “‘World Famous Engineer 

ing Feats and Men Who Accomplished 
Trhem,"’ “Men and Events that Made 
Sports History,"’ *“Theory of Wireless,”’ 
“Experiments it Magic and How to Per 

form Them,” “Chemistry Experiments 





youngsters who play 


Erector 


The world famous construction toy 


of 
hundreds of thousands of chines with Erector. The big 
with manual thatcomes with each 
Erector, the wonderful engi- set tells how to build hun- 
neering toy? Itisagenuine dreds of models. In addition 
toy, mechanically true, that to these, thousands of othe: 
makes his play aneducation. models can be built from 
Boys can build bridges, sky- original designs. 


the scrapers, battleships, ma- 


More parts for building strongest 
and largest models. Erector sets 
contain every essential engineering 
part. Any construction feat can be 
duplicated. Big, reinforced steel 
wheels, grooved and hubbed for 
every engineering purpose. A 
sturdy Electric Motor comes with 
most sets and will lift 200 lbs. when 
properly geared. 


Gilbert Toys are Toys that are genuine 


barrows, baggage trucks with only a 
wrench and a screw driver. 

Every Gilbert Toy boy is given a 
free membership in the Gilbert Engi 
neering Institute for Boys. He has a 
chance to win Degrees, Honors and 
Handsome Diplomas and to have the 
best fun in the world while winning 
them. 


Gilbert Boy Engineering Book for 1922, 10 
A book your boy should have 


and How to Perform Them," and a num- 
ber of other intensely interesting arti- 
cles, allin one book, including a complete 
catalog of Gilbert Toys This %96-page 
book sent postpaid for ten cents in 
stamps or coin, Send the coupon today 








famous 
No. 4 Erector 
with § 

motor 















COUPON 


Do this for your boy 


Mail this coupon and ten cents to 
The A. C. GILBERT CO., 320 
BLATCHLEY AVE., NEW HAVEN, 
CONN., for copy of the Gilbert Boy 
Engineering Book for 1922, and copy 
of Gilbert Toy Tips 
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Street 
City 


State 

















Erector has many big exclusive advantages 
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E mean it. ARCOLAthe won- 
derful new hot water heat- 
ing outfit for small homes, IS a 
giftin avery real sense. It pays 
for itself in the fuel it saves. 
Ask your Heating Engineer to 
explain his giftand how quickly 
it can be installed. 


RICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42nd St., New York City Makers of the famous IDEAL Boiters and AMERICAN Radiators 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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MORE ABOUT J. D. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


precision than in the Wall Street district. 
It was our custom to put coupons up in 
bundles of fifty with a rubber band around 
them, and these bundles again into pack- 
ages of five hundred—that is, ten bundles 
of fifty—and sometimes these again into 
bundles of five thousand, representing cou- 
pons from five million dollars’ worth of 
bonds, which at three per cent would call 
for a check of one hundred fifty thou- 
sand dollars. On the first business day 
after Christmas, for instance, an assistant 
cashier and messengers would deliver bun- 
dles of coupons to the office of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and elsewhere. No receipt was ever 
given or asked for or even expected. On 
the first business day after the New Year 
the assistant cashier would make the rounds 
and gather in checks ranging from hun- 
dreds to tens of thousands of dollars. In 
all those years there was never any attempt 
on the part of any clerk in any office to 
claim an error or try to take advantage of 
the fact that we had no receipt. It was an 
everyday occurrence then for messenger 
boys to deliver stocks, bonds and collateral 
loans running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. All the stock-exchange houses 
used these messengers freely, with no ques- 
tion as to name, address or honesty. 

It was frequently necessary to take to 
or bring from the vaults large quantities 
of stocks and bonds. These were usually 
packed in canvas bags reénforced on the 
inside with steel netting. The handles were 
leather-covered steel chains which fastened 
around the wrist. Usually two men carried 
a bag between them. Sometimes there 
were three bags and six men. I followed 
with my hand on a loaded revolver in my 
pocket. Yet in all those twenty-five years 
no attempt wes ever made at robbery. 
Neither was dure ever an attempt to forge 
a check or to obtain money on a fictitious 
draft. Because of Mr. Rockefeller’s prom- 
inence and known wealth it seems remark 
able that something of this sort was not 
tried, but these personal experiences which 
I nave briefly sketched show most conclu- 
sively the accuracy, fidelity and integrity 
of the men and women who carry on the 
tremendous daily routine of the financial 
institutions of the Street 

For one man who goes crooked there are 
ten thousand who go straight, and who 
have a high sense of their duties and obli 
gations. I was forcib ly reminded of this t ry 
an incident which occurred a fe . years ago 
at a prominent club in Southern California. 
During the evening I remarked to the presi- 
dent of one of the big banking institutions 
of the state that he was not playing poker, 
as most of the others were doing. 


Wali Street and Monte Carlo 


“No,” he said slowly; “I feel this way 
about it: Occupying the position before 
the public which I do, as the head of a sav- 
ings bank where people are placing their 
earnings and savings with us, running into 
millions, and knowing that many people 
look upon poker as a purely gambling 
game, I prefer to keep out. I don’t want 
anyone to be able to say that he saw me 
playing poker.” 

Some may think that this was carrying 
prudence too far, butall his business dealings 
were characterized by this same apprecia- 
tion of his duty to his depositors. Char- 
acter, as the elder Mr. Morgan so plainly 
pointed out, plays an important place in 
securing and keeping the confidence of the 
public. It was common gossip in the Street 
at the time—and I have never seen it de- 
nied—that the powers that be asked for 
and obtained the resignation of the head of 
one of our big industrial concerns merely 
because he played the game while visiting 
Monte Carlo. 

Not long after I, as a young man, had 

entered Mr. Rockefeller’s employ, he came 
in one morning and called for me, appar- 
ently in a great hurry. When I answered 
his summons he placed a sheet of paper on 
the slide of his desk covered with figures 
in columns of seven wide and about twenty 
deep. Then he took out his ae watch 
with which he used to time his famous 
pacers on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 

“Mr. Rogers,’” he said he was always 
formal in his appellations—‘‘I want to see 
how quickly you can add this sum. I am 
going to time you. Go ahead.” 

I realized immediately that this was one 
of the tests that he enjoyed, and that his 


manner was intended to hurry me and 
make me nervous. It failed of its effect, 
however, and without undue haste I went 
rapidly up one row and down another, 
making for accuracy rather than speed, 
sure of my ground all the time. 

When I put down the final figure he said, 
“Well, you have completed it in the re- 
quired time. That’s very good.” 

He used to get a lot of fun out of various 
bicycle stunts at Forest Hill, making all 
sorts of contests for his house guests. When 
the bicyele first became popular he pur 
chased several for the use of his visitors. 
The prize was never for the speediest, but 
for that person who, after crossing the 
starting line, could stay on his wheel with- 
out touching his foot to the ground or run- 
ning outside the side lines, which were about 
four or five feet apart, or who took the 
longest time to reach the goal, some five 
hundred feet away. 

During the terrible panie of 1893 Mr 
Rockefeller was financing, among many 
other things, the Duluth, Missabe and 
Northern Railway, which was taking a mint 
of money. He was also heavily interested in 
the development of the Northwest and in 
the Northern Pacific Railway. At the 
time of the panic a desperate effort was be- 
ing made by the treasurer of the latter 
company, George S. Baxter, to save his 
company from bankruptcy. 


4 Day of High Tension 


Mr. Rockefeller was at Forest Hill, and 
we had private wires from our New York 
office through the Oil Regions to his Cleve- 
land home. Day after day messages were 
sent in great detail explaining every phase 
of the situation in New York, and sugges 
tions and instructions were received in re- 
turn. So strenuous were those days, so 
short was the time, so rapid the changes, 
that the messages | were dictated to the 
stenographer and telegraphed by him di- 
rect from his notes, Answers were received 
in shorthand and read aloud, and were not 
written out for weeks afterward. 

On the final critical day Mr. Baxter sat 
with me in Mr. Rockefeller’s office receiy- 
ing messages from St. Paul and other points 
along the line showing the day’s receipts. 
These were being tabulated as quickly as 
received, to ascertain if, with the money 





Mr. Rockefeller could spare without jeop- | 


ardizing other interests to which he was 
committed, there would be sufficient to 


meet the coupons due on the Northern Pa- | 


cific bonds the following day. Papers had 
been prepared by the attorneys for the rail- 
road for a receivership, but it was hoped 
that this might be averted. It was really a 
tragic time. Here was an enormous rail- 
way system that it was very desirable to 
save from a receivership because of its 
effect upon the whole general situation 
Everyone concerned was watching the out- 
come with a tenseness that was dramatic. 

At seven o'clock that evening we had 
received the last word from Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the final messages from the railroad 
agents, and we knew that a receivership 
was inevitable, despite our efforts. Mr 
Baxter and I looked each other in the eyes 
when the realization came, qu ietly shook 
hands, and he said, “It can’t be saved,” 
and thereupon gave the order that placed 
the Northern Pacific in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. On one occasion when Mr. Rocke 
feller was called to New York on a business 
trip we arrived at the Lake Shore depot in 
Cleveland a few minutes before train time 
went into the Pullman, left topcoats, um- 
brellas and satchels in our sections, and 
stepped outside again. Mr. Rockefeller 
sauntered into the waiting room, bought a 
couple of papers and, returning, stood qui 
etly chatting while the rest of the train 
consisting of sleepers from Cincinnati and 
Chicago— was being attached and the whok 
train made up, as was the custom at that 
time. When this was completed and the 
long train ready, the conductor approached 
Mr. Rockefeller and, saluting him, said 
“If you will step aboard, Mr. Rockefeller 
I will give the signal to start.”” He com 
plied, the conductor called ‘All aboard! 
signaled his engineer, and we were off 

I was curious to know why he had spoken 
as he did, and later asked him about it 
His answer was interesting: 

“IT was the conductor of the train which 

met with such a serious accident in which 
several lives were lost at Conneaut, near 
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The Parkway—Style M-8/ 
HE manner in which Florsheim 
Shoes retain their stylish, new ap- 
pearance month after month, is evi- 
dence of their economy—economy 
that is based on substantial workman- 
ship and excellent materials. Florsheim 
prices are low for the service rendered. 
The Florsheim Shox $10 and $12 
Pt hic f 
P Th . . . . 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 
xr the man 
iG SS 
2 Get This $1.10 Seven-inch 
= “ E. ” 
= Wear-Ever 
= Aluminum Fry Pan = 
a When you see this “Wear-Ever” Fry Pan you will 
=| gee oor realize that aluminum utensils are not all the same 
= wens aareen ie Conon lf a “Wear-Ever” utensil that costs $1.00 were made 
— only slightly less thick and of metal a very hitle sotter 
— 1 difference in hardness and thickness you could not i 
— tell by looking at the utensil nor by feeling it — that $1.00 
= “Wear-Ever” utensil could be sold to you for less than 
= 70c —a fact worth remembering if you are tempted to 
= buy aluminum utensils simply because they are he ap 
ce MADEINUS A It you also wish t&« ea friend a serviceable Christmas pres t j 
4 mail 60c for each pan desired (er 80c for pan and cover) =| 
Ey ONLY The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. =| 
= 60° Dept. 18 New Kensington, Pa f 
te | 
With this The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., = 
Coupon Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa ana i 
T Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont : 
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“cioc Dipped 





Or Ch aa ‘STIMAS 


There are no finer sweets than these delicious confections. 
Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) are made only of pure 
Louisiana Cane Sugar and Louisiana (whole half) pecan meats. 
Grunewald Fork-Dipped Chocolates are famous for their abso- 
lute purity and not-too-sweet deliciousness. 


Fork-Dipped Chocolates 


Assorted Chocolates, One fund, $1.50 


Creole Pralines 
Box of 7 (sample) $1.00 





Hox of 12 1.50 Assorted C ee and 

Bos of 4 : 00 Bons, One pound 1.50 

Box of 50 5.00 Assorted C hocolate Nut Meats, 

Hox of 100 10.00 One pound .. 1.75 | 


Mail orders filled anywhere parcel post insured. P.O 
or Express Money Orders, or Personal Checks received | 
| 
| 


\V THE HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS, INC. y 
23 
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¥ Dept. P. 
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Flexible Flyer 


The original steering sled that made coasting popular and safe 








All steel front 
acts as shock 
absorber 


EMEMBER the first sled you got 

for Christmas? Didn't it thrill you 
and make you dance with joy, even 
though it was one of those old-fashioned 
rigid types? 

Imagine how happy you can make ¢,,5yod 
your girl or boy this Christmas with a non-skid 
Flexible Flyer—‘‘the sled that steers.’’ runners 
It is the safest, speediest sled made. 
Patented non-skid runners make steer- 
ing easy and coasting safe, comfortable 
and swift. Built like an airplane— 
sturdy, strong yet light in weight. Re- 
member also that a Flexible Flyer 
outlasts 3 ordinary sleds. 


Seven sizes, 38 to 63 inches 
Be sure you buy the sled every 
boy and girl wants. Ask for it by 
name and make certain it bears 
the Flexible Flyer trade mark. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Box 1100S 5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 















Fasier 
to 
steer 










Unless it 
bears this trade 
mark it is not a 
genuine Flexible Flyer. 





FREE cardboard model showing how the Flexible Flyer steers. Write for it. 
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Buffalo, some years ago. Mr. Rockefeller 
came down to the train that day, put his 
topcoat, umbrella and bag in his section 
just as he did to-day, walked into the sta- 
tion to. buy a paper, and the train went off 
without him. His coat, umbrella and bag 
were burned to a crisp in that accident. 
Now, I am not superstitious; but I would 
not have given the signal to start to-day 
before Mr. Rockefeller was on the train— 
no sir, not on your life!” 

Standard Oil men were selected and 
trained with the greatest care. A delicate 
constitution almost sent me to my grave 
before I was thirty, and thanks for my life 
are equally due Col. Oliver H. Payne, who 
was Mr. Rockefeller’s vis-a-vis in the fa- 
mous pacing events in their younger days; 
the noted surgeon, Doctor Weber; and Mr. 
U.S. Hollister, general agent of the Stand- 


| ard Oil arm sa g for the Rocky Mountain 


States. Colonel Payne was always most 
friendly to me, and when my health failed 
in the early ’80’s he insisted upon my con- 
sulting Doctor Weber, who ordered me to 
Marquette, Michigan. After living in the 
pure air of Lake Superior for some weeks 
my health and strength began to improve 
sufficiently to permit light exercise. 

My first walk was a slow saunter with 
my wife down the one main street of the 
town. About halfway down a sign reading 
Standard Oil Company intrigued me. We 
crossed over, climbed a narrow stairway on 
the outside of the building, and found at 
the top a small room containing a deal ta- 
ble, a stove, a chair, a box, and a long, 
lanky individual about six-feet-two. He 
admitted that he was the agent and that 
his name was Hollister. I told him my 
name and added that I was private secre- 
tary to Mr. Rockefeller. 

From his manner I knew that he thought 
I was lying to him. However, he gave my 
wife the chair, offered me the box, and he 


| sat on the table, dangling his long legs. He 


soon found that I knew people and prices, 
and finally he asked, ‘“‘Do you happen to 


| know Leonard Morrison down there?” 


“Len Morrison was my roommate at 
Aunty Cowan's on Lake Street for two 
years before I got married,’’ I replied. In 
passing, it is interesting to note that Aunty 
Cowan’s son recently died, leaving an es- 
tate of several million dollars, 


A Good Samaritan 


With that he jumped to his feet. ‘‘Why 
the dickens didr't you say so before? Len 
is my wife’ s brecher. Come on up to the 
house !”’ 

Then followed an outdoor life for me, for 
this strapping fellow, with a heart as big 
as his body, toted me along when he went 
on his trips to the various mines of the re- 
gion to sell lubricating oils, lending me his 
strength, fairly carry ingme over hard places, 
and having the patience of a saint with my 
slow progress. In order to give me an in- 
terest he suggested a collection of minerals, 
and we would return from our trips with 
arms and pockets full. 

Now to the sequel: I wrote to the gen- 
eral sales manager of the company at Cleve- 
land and told him that I did not believe 
that he knew what a clever salesman he had 
at Marquette, and that I had watched his 
dealings with engineers and purchasing 
agents in his territory. Hollister did not 
know that I had done this, and I wasgreatly 
interested when shortly thereafter he came 
to me with suppressed excitement in his 
voice: 

“T have a telegram from Mr. Hutchins, 
asking me to meet him in Chicago.” 

There had been a defaleation in an ad- 
joining territory, and Mr. Hutchins wanted 
him to look after both agencies. From this 
position Mr. Hollister was transferred to 
the Waters-Pierce territory in the South, 
where there was severe competition at the 
time, and where he proved his remarkable 
salesmanship and ability; thence to the 
New York office for headquarters training, 
and finally he was made general agent of all 
the Rocky Mountain States with his head- 
quarters at Denver. 

Coming through Denver on a vacation 
es some years ago I called on him, and he 
laughingly said that the old habit of collect- 
ing something which we started at Mar- 
quette clung to him still. It had turned 
him to a study of the Indians, who knew 
him and trusted him, and they had given 
or sold him blankets, charms, amulets, bas- 
kets and trinkets until he believed that 
except for the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington he had the best and largest 
collection in the United States, 





December 10, 1921 


It was some years before the Marquette 
episode that Mr. Rockefeller called me into 
the executive committee room one day to 
tell me that they had learned that the 
young man whose desk was opposite mine 
had been selling information to the Oil 
Regions for some months. 

“We are going to dismiss him,” he said, 
“and we will do it this way: We desire in- 
formation as to the present status of the 
oil business in Spain, and as he speaks 
Spanish fluently we shall send him on a 
special trip abroad. You are to say nothing 
about this, but I wish you to be at the 
steamer and to make sure that he sails. 
Nobody else wi!l know about this, but the 
moment he is gone you will change every 
lock and key, every combination on safes, 
and get out an entirely new cipher code. 
When he returns we will see him and get the 
information we want, and thereafter he is 
to be denied all access and all information.” 

The pee undoubtedly worked out per- 
em ctly, for after seeing that he went aboard 
ship I never saw him again. 

At 26 Broadway Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
designated as young John, just as the office 
force referred to Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., as 
J. D. When young John graduated from 
Brown University and came into his father’s 
office we all recognized the fact that by 
virtue of his relation he was the rightful 
head of the office, and must in the course of 
time assume more and more the responsi- 
bilities of his father’s financial affairs. He 
was always fair-minded, ready to listen to 
suggestions, weighed questions carefully, 
and was clear and just in his decisions. 


The Question of Office Hours 


I well recall an order that he gave in 
those early days, and the arguments and 
decision that resulted therefrom. 

“Mr. Rogers,” he said, “I wish you 
would issue an order that everybody in 
father’s office shall be here at nine o’clock 
and shall not go away before five.” Then 
ensued the following conversation: 

“Of course, any request you may make 
will be obeyed by the office force, but I 
have had an experience of many years and 
we have a peculiar situation here. Let us 
consider it a moment: Does this order ap 
ply to Mr, Gates, who must of necessity 
have interviews and negotiations late in 
evenings, early in mornings, in and out of 
the office-—indeed, at any and all times and 
places?” 

“No, it could not apply to him.” 

“Should it apply to the attorney?” 

“No, it could not apply to him.” 

“Should it apply to Mr. Lovatt, who 
has private telephones to several stock 
exchange houses and who receives and exe- 
cutes all stock transactions?” 

He thought that it should be applied to 
him, but I differed. 

“Many a day,” I said, “‘have I seen 
Lovatt at twenty minutes past three, after 
the markets have closed, a wilted, drooping 
rag from the orders and excitement of the 
day, with no lunch but a sandwich and 
mug of coffee at his desk. Maybe he has 
bought and sold forty, fifty or sixty thou- 
sand shares of all kinds of stoc ks, at all 
kinds of prices, through half a dozen stock- 
exchange houses. I have never cared what 
he did after he turned in his report to the 
cashier. He can go swimming, take the 
boat to the seashore or take a long drive. 
He will show up to-morrow morning in 
time to advise with your father on the Lon- 
don markets. Are you going to insist that 
he shall loaf around here until the clock 
strikes five? Think of his work when Mc- 
Kinley was shot, when together we held the 
only long-distance wire for two hours while 
we got your father’s instructions and au- 
thority to spend millions to protect the 
market. Are you going to make a time- 
server of a loyal man like that?” 

So I went down the list, down to the 
colored messengers. 

‘Hours mean nothing to them,” I urged. 
“They are here early and late. They stay 
without question when need arises. They 
would, I think, give their lives to protect 
your father. Please, John, don’t spoil this 
fine spirit of loyalty which has been built 
up over years!” 

He gave the question careful considera- 
tion, and the order was never issued. This 
has been true of all the decisions I have 
ever known young John to make, and in 
his more mature years he has shown the 
same willingness to weigh carefully all sides 
of a question as he has been confronted 
with the complex problems of the day 
which have reached him for consideration. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 


A Complete Set of Attachments With Every Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Purchased Before December 24” 


We are making this liberal offer because no vacuum cleaner 
is really complete or 100% useful if used without attach- 
ments —because only with attachments can you obtain the | VG 
fullest possible benefit from this indispensable household 















































appliance. 


Easy to Connect 

An unusually large number of vacuum 
cleaners are sold without attachments 
because of the difficulty of connecting the 
various tools for use. But more attach- 
ments have been sold with Eureka than 
any other cleaner in the world, simply 
because they are so easily connected 
and so remarkably efficient. Connecting 
Eureka attachments is only a matter of 
seconds—turn the small lever on the 
cleaner, slip on the hose, and you are 
ready to clean without delay. 


This Offer Lasts Until Dec. 24th 


Since we announced this offer a short 
time ago, thousands of women have ob- 
tained a complete set of attachments 
absolutely without cost. Many of our 
3000 dealers are writing us for additional 
shipments. Our large factory is work- 
ing at high pressure to meet the de- 
mand created by this wonderful offer. 
So if you wish to obtain a complete 
cleaning outfit for the price of the 
cleaneralone,youmust not delay 
For this offer expires sharply 
at midnight, December 24th. 






Eureka World 
Prestige 


Grand Prize Panama-Pacific Ex 

position; Grand Prix and Gold 
Medal at Brussels, February 1920 

at Milan, Italy, July1920; at Paris, 
France, May 1921; also the highest 
Award Diploma and Gold Meda/ 
at Amsterdam, Holland, July 1920 
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E VACUUM CLEANER 


The cleaner itself is designed only to remove dust, lint, ravelings, etc., 


from the rugs and carpets. The attachments are highly essential if | |\e..!% ( ” 
you wish to use the cleaner all over the house on portiéres, upholstered | “ie | 
furniture, radiators, pillows, bookcases, etc. And this is your oppor FREE—A complete set of 


tunity to obtain a complete set absolutely free! oak he 


No gift can bring more Christmas joy and more happiness for years than a fully guaranteed 
Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner with its complete set of attachments. It saves hours 
of sweeping and dusting. 
to purchase the same Eureka now used in more than 490,000 homes and get a full set 
of attachments absolutely without cost. But do not put it off another day! Do not 
wait until the Christmas crush begins! Send us the coupon now 


If you wish to try the Eureka more thoroughly and put it to an actual cleaning-day 
test in your own home, the Eureka dealer will gladly loan you a cleaner absolutely 
without cost and without obligation on your part. Keep it 10 days. Test it every 
way youcan. Then if you wish to keep it, it can be paid for on our easy monthly 
payment plan—and you get the complete set of attachments free. Remember 
this offer expires December 24th. So act at once. Your time is limited 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 








































attachments tociean par 


nging et 
Send in the Coupon at Once 
To obtain a complete set of attachments for a so 
Eureka cleaner absolutely without cost, simply ul 


sign the coupon and mail it to Detroit. In a few 
lays the nearest dealer will call to show you how 
surprisingly easy and convenient it is to use th« 


Eureka and its attachments—show you how im 
maculate it keeps the rugs and carpets, how easily 
it cleans portiéres, mouldings, radiators and boc 


cases, and how it can be used to keepmattresses, pil 
lows, bedding and upholstered furniture fresh and 
alwaysrenovated. Remember, by signing the cou 
pon you do not obligate yourself in any way. The 
demonstration will not cost youa penny. We pay all 
charges. We bear all expense. It is absolutely fre 





Then you get the Attachments Free 


If the demonstration convinces you that using the 

Eureka is the quickest, simplest, easiest and m 

inexpensive way to keep the whole house bright 
] 


#2 
and clean, and if you wish to keep the Eureka 
our dealer has been instructed toleave both cleaner Y 
or eng idil 
{.} 


and attachments, charging you only tor the cleaner 


lone In other word you get a complete set ot 

attachments absolutely without cost. And if you 
prefer to pay for the cleaner on easy terms, a pay ut 
ment of only $5 will be sufficient. The balance can ; 

be paid in small installments thirty days apart ~ 


Don’t forget —you are getting the complete se? of .« in 
attachments without a penny’s cost complete ; 


cleaning outfit for the price of the cleaner itself 
But to do so you must act quickly. Our offer is 
withdrawn on December 24th. So do not delay! cases, mould 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


It keeps the whole house immaculate. This is your opportunity 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 





h: Kitchene F e iz) SF St.. Holt London, W.C 1.3 
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FREE COUPON OFFER 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, Mich 

Dewey and Greenwood Aves 
Gentlemen: I am interested in your Free Attachment off 
Have your nearest dealer dernonstrate the Eureka without ai 


obligation whatever to me 


Name 
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MAXWELL 
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FORD 
Model P. F. 











Model P. T. - gr 


VAN BRIGGLIE 


AIRPLANE PRINCIPLE 


CARBURETORS 











OU DON'T HAVE TO PRIME a motor equipped with a VanBriggle Carbu- 
retor, even in the coldest weather—because of the VanBriggle Airplane Principle 


of Carburation. 


This is but one advantage of a VanBriggle Carburetor. Sim- 


plicity is another big factor which makes a VanBriggle Carburetor unlike any other. 
No auxiliary air-valves. No cams, weights or by-passes. No venturi tube —and only 


one adjustment. Practically nothing to get out of order. 


Velocity of air automatically 


regulates fuel supply, which makes for economy. For quick starting, instant accel- 
eration and fuel economy, equip your Ford, Maxwell or Dodge with a VanBriggle 


Carburetor. 


In addition to cushioning every shock, 
VanBriggle Shock Absorbers act as a 
snubber, catching and absorbing the re- 
bounds. They minimize sidesway— in- 
crease tire mileage—lessen wear and 
strain throughout the chassis and motor. 
Reduce upkeep costs and increase the re- 
sale value of your Ford. Quickly and 
easily installed on any Ford without re- 
moving wheels or changing perches. 


~S> < 


Detroit Storage Batteries as they are Built 
Today have, we believe, no equal for pow- 
er, activity and durability—because of the 
way they are made and the quality and 
fitness of all materials used. Detroit Bat- 


teries are hand-buili—and are unit-seal 
constructed. Every material is specially 
selected and thoroughly tested. For ex- 
ample —exhaustive tests have proved to 
us that no better plates are made than those 
we use. Let your next battery be a Detroit. 


=*.- 


TiltLOK—the tilting, locking steering 
wheel—locks with Yale lock and protects 
against theft—tilts out of your way, per- 
mitting you to get in and out of your car 
more easily. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories — reduces your insurance 
premiums. Equip yourcar with TiltLOK 
and have the assurance that your car 
will be where you left it. 





T ~— . od J 
Disco Propucts are Guaranteed to be as represented. You can depend on them. 


If your jobber or dealer does not supply you, we will ship direct. 








DISCO ELECTRIC MFG. CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Motor Car Conveniences ¢ Necessities 


DODGE 
Model P. D. 











VAN BRIGGLE 


FORD SHOCK “ABSORBERS / 
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| Tiltlok, 


Dealing Locking Steering 
Standard Models 
m” $24 to $32 
Locks for Safety Special Models 
Tilts for Convenience a for Fords 

















Your 


Next Battery 





For Fords $25.00 
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LORD KITCHENER 


(Continued from Page 7) 


In the complex task which, in the speech 
I have just quoted, Lord Kitchener de- 
clares that he was called upon to discharge, 
there were few even then, and there are 
none now, who will dispute that he suc- 
ceeded i n finding the men and in clothing 
and in organizing them. He might have 
added, “‘in feeding them and in providing 
everything that science and expert skill 
could devise for surgical and medical care, 
and for nursing the wounded and the sick.” 
But there was, for a time, a vehement and 
embittered controversy as to whether he 
had done all that was needed, or even all 
that was possible, for arming them. 

It is no part of my present purpose to 
travel again over this familiar ground. I 
only touch upon it so far as it affects, or 
ought to affect, men’s estimate of Lord 
Kitchener. Lord French in his book, 1914, 
in a passage which Lord Esher quotes 
without comment and apparently adopts 
as if it were history, charges the govern- 
ment of the day and Lord Kitchener in 
particular with deliberate and criminal 
apathy in the supply of munitions. His 
statement teems with unpardonable in- 
accuracies. Some of them, which are in 
flat contradiction to contemporary docu- 
ments, I felt bound to expose* as soon as 
they appeared, in justice to Lord Kitch- 
ener’s memory. 

Lord Kitchener, who was assisted in this 
matter from the first month of the war by 
a strong cabinet committee, labored night 
and day to enlarge the area of supply and 
to multiply the output. What had actually 
been achieved in the first six months was 
set out in much detail in a speech in the 
House of Commons on April 20, 1915, by 
Mr. Lloyd George, who had become chair- 
man of the munitions committee. The 
armies in the field had been multiplied be- 
tween four and five fold; the supply of 
munitions nineteen fold. Between two and 
three thousand firms not previously so em- 
ployed had been brought into the industry. 
The multiplication of factories, the diver- 
sion and dilution of labor, the more éx- 
tensive employment of women, had been 
pressed upon all the departments by Lord 
Kitchener in the spring of 1915 with con- 
stant and ever-increasing urgency. 

One of our most eminent scientific men, 
Lord Moulton, had, at his instance, been 
engaged ever since November, 1914, in the 
development and fabrication of high ex- 
plosives. Immense orders had been placed 
both in America and Canada. By the end 
of April, 1915, we were, despite heart- 
rending delays in delivery by contractors, 
producing in three days the amount of am- 
munition produced before the war in a 
whole year. Never was there a case in 
which the charge of apathy or lethargy was 
worse founded. 


Kitchener Addresses the Lords 


The prospect, however, in the near fu- 
ture was a very serious one. It was not our 
business to encourage the enemy by reveal- 
ing the nature and extent of our disquie- 
tudes, which were great and real, and it was 
for that reason that both Mr. Lloyd George 
and I were careful to say, on Lord Kitch- 
ener’s authority, that there was no immedi- 
ate dearth at the front. But, subject to 
that condition, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to arouse public opinion at home 
to the gravity of the need. [It was just 
after the affair of Neuve-Chapelle, where 
nearly as much artillery ammunition was 
spent as was spent by our army during 
the whole two and three-quarter years of 
the Boer War.] Accordingly on March 15, 
1915, Lord Kitchener made one of his rare 
appearances in the House of Lords. He 
delivered a solemn and reasoned appeal to 
employers and workmen, which ought to 
be read with care by all who have any re- 
gard for justice or fair play.+ I myself, in 
the following month—-April twentieth 
went to Newcastle to urge that in view of 
these new exigencies, wholly unforeseen by 
any of the combatants, and the consequent 
prospect of a serious shortage, the provision 
of munitions had become even more vitally 
important than the progress of recruiting. 

*In a speech delivered at the Connaught Rooms in 
London June 3, 1919, and republished in a pamphlet 
entitled The Great Shell Story. Cassell: London, 
1919. The real facts are fully stated there. 

FIt is set out at length in Sir G. Arthur’s Life, Vol 
III, pp. 285, 6. Lord Esher does not think it worthy 
of mention. It bears few signs of ‘‘ Cromwellian ob- 
scurity and incoherence.” 


The task had become too great for an al- 
ready overburdened department, and Lord 
Kitchener completely approved of the crea- 
tion of the Ministry of Munitions, which 
afterwards did such admirable work.* But 
it is bare justice to him to put it on record 
that throughout the serious fighting in the 
autumn and winter of 1915 there was m ver 
any want of ammunition, and that until the 
late spring of 1916 the armies in the field 
were entirely supplied by War Office de- 
liveries. A singularly competent and im- 
partial historian, Prof. A. F. Pollard, in his 
Short History of the Great War, thus de- 
scribes the situation on the western front 
in the early autumn of 1915 (p. 164): 


The Entente advantage in bayonets on the 
western front was between three and four totwo, 
and it also had the amplest reserves. Sir John 
French commanded nearly a million men, and 
General Joffre more than double that number, 
while our advantage in guns and machines was 
not less marked; an almost unlimited supply 
of shells had been accumulated during the sum- 
mer. 


Meanwhile there was set on foot a vio- 
lent newspaper campaign, directed mainly 
against Lord Kitchener and engineered, as 
we now know from Lord French's avowals, 
by the commander in chief in France him- 
self, behind the back of his official chief. It 
is quite possible, and certainly not unnatu- 
ral, that Lord Kitchener should at or about 
this time have said or written, “I am 
deadly sick of this system of intrigue.” But 
he never allowed it to ruffle or rattle him. 
He ignored with what Matthew Arnold calls 
patient deep disdain the clamorous catcalls 
of a section of the press whose rampages 
Lord Esher, though he mildly deplores 
some of their excesses, quaintly declares to 
have been directed by a “choice of the 
higher expediency.’”” He showed both 
equanimity and magnanimity. 

“‘T am out,” he said, ‘‘to fight the Ger- 
mans, and not to fight Sir John French.” 


The Coalition Cabinet 


For reasons which this is not the place to 
go into a coalition government was formed 
in May, 1916. It 1s sufficient to say that 
my dominating motive then, as before and 


after, was to maintain unbroken, in the face | 


of the enemy, our national unity. 
To make it perfectly clear that there was 
going to be no general change of policy, 


and no concession whatever to the anti- | 


Kitchener crusade, the three principal 
places in the government, 
Minister and Foreign Secretary and Lord 
Kitchener’s own post at the War Office, 
were kept in the same hands as before. 

There is much in Lord Esher’s account 
of Kitchener's connection with the incep- 
tion and management of the Dardanelles 
expedition, and of his mission to the East 
in the late autumn of 1915, which invites 
comment and correction, if the time and 
space at my disposal permitted. In the 
case of the Dardanelles in particular he 
seems to have an inadequate acquaintance 
with the relevant facts, and never to have 
read the debate in the House of Commons 
on March 20, 1917. The double evacuation 
of the Peninsul: a, which was carried out by 
Lord Kitchener's advice, against all his pre- 
possessions, after a personal een of 
the local conditions, was, in its freedom 
from loss or mishap, one of the most skillful 
and successful operations of the war. 


those of Prime | 


There is, however, one point of greater | 


importance if a just estimate is to be 
formed of Kitchener’s services during the 
war. From its early stages one of his most 
urgent preoccupations was to establish be- 
tween the allies, and more particularly 
between the French and ourselves, inter- 
change of counsels, coérdination of plans 
and unity of action. There is abundant evi- 
dence of this purpose of his scattered 
throughout Lord Esher’s book. It was, for 
reasons too obvious to need enumeration, 
very difficult to achieve. But from the 
holding of the Calais conference early in 
July, 1915, down to and after the time of 
Kitchener's death, the liaison between the 
General Staffs became increasingly inti- 
mate; and at the Chantilly conference in 
November, 1916, the whole plan of cam- 
paign for the following year was elaborated 


*Compare what he said in his speech at the House 
of Commons on June 4, 1916— Arthur's Life, Vol. ITI 
p. 334 

tIt was at this time that Lord Kitchener received 
the Order of the Garter. 
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A Serviceable ae Sensible Gift ; 


| hae man or boy with mechanical genius will welcome a set of 
Irwin Bits not only as a gift, but as a household convenience. There 
is nothing more useful than these wood-boring tools. Packed in 
hardwood boxes or neat canvas rolls. Sets range in size from '4 to 
1 inch and from 6 to 13 in number. Insist on the 


Irwin. 
Price in U. 


East of houhies $3 to $ 


ut nuing 


Also sold singly in 
any size needed 


" 
Hardware dealers sell them. Ask your dealer for instruc sa” 
tive booklet, ‘‘How to Select, Use and Care for Bits." m 
If he hasn't it, write us. We will mail free of cost. 
De ak 
The Irwin Auger Bit Co. Wilmington. Ohio 7 MNES 
Originators of the id ‘ | / ; 
. ” of the genuine vm in line of 1-borin ih if TID 











If YOU want 
to earn extra 
money in your 
Spare time, mail 

his coupon 


ODAY 








| 
! rhe Curtis Publishing Company ’ 
; 412 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna ' 
i Gentlemen: Please explain to me how your subscript ' 
' representatives earn up to $25.00 i week xtra in spar ! 
' time I assume no obligation in making tl nau ‘ 
1 ' 
' Name ' 
i ! 
' Street ' 
' 
' Dow Stat ‘ . 














“Too many people seem to 
think,’’ says Mr. James 
Charles Bigelow of Washing- 
ton, “that after a man is sixty 
he should be laid on the shelf.”’ 
He had read in this publication 
the stories of others who have 
won exceptional success as our 
subscription representatives, 
and he decided to show that a 
man past sixty has as good a 
chance as anybody to make 
good at this pleasant work. 


Now He Earns Extra 
Money Every Month 


Since he secured authority to 
act for us, he has earned extra 
money in literally every month. 
And he’s not by any means 
ready to be “laid on the shelf.” 


In every part of the country men 
and women of all ages are mak- 
ing easy extra money by caring 
for local new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. They are 
clean-cut, aggressive men and 
women of high standing in their 
communities—keen salesmen, 
wide-awake clerks, far-sighted 
teachers, progressive business and 
professional men, efficient home- 


Gentlemen: 
about your work 


Name 


Town 


Should a Man of Sixty 
Be Laid on the Shelf? 


Mr. Bigelow’s Experience Answers the Question 





Profitable Spare-Time Work 
for Young and Old 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
411 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send details of your offer. Ia 


JAMES CHARLES BIGELOW 


keepers, hustling students—men 
and women of wholesome ambi- 
tion, of sound business sense and 
from all walks of life. As a body 
they earn annually profits run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

There is a place on this staff 
for you—a pleasant, well-paying 
position that offers opportunity 
for generous immediate profit and 
rapid advancement. No experi- 
ence required. Use today the 
coupon below. 


ssume no obligation in asking 


Street or R. F. D. 


State 

















Give One For 


Xmas! 


me of tri nde whom y u wish 
t npsor money order 
for proper am ot ~annd We will send an 


IDEAL NUT CRACKER 


toeach one, with Christmascard bear 
ing vour name. Cracks any Pecan 
Walnut, Brazil Nut, Filbert. Just a 
quick pny hive bello wrist ind 
tbe Kernet nes out whole! No 
flying els or pinched finger 
Orde : e _- for Xmas 
No. Plain Nickeled . 50 
No. i: Highly Polished 75 
Sent Postpaid in the U.S 
COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
900 W. Van Buren St.. Chicage, La 

















French Gluten Bread 
sea BRUSSON JEUNE gage 
e}) Villemur, France He 


Pann @O? 

B-eusson Gluten Bread is prepared by special 
processes according to the directions of eminent 
dietitians. It is easily digested and assimilated. 
Small in bulk and keeps indefinitely. This pure, 
palatable white bread should be eaten by all whose 
trength must be kept up by a very nutritious 
food. 50 Gold Medals and Awards. Grand Prize 
at Paris, Hanoi, Liege, Marseille, Bordeaux, Lon- 
don, Brussels, Buenos-Aires and Turin. Ask your 
grocer for Brusson Gluten Bread. If he cannot 


supply it, send $2.00 for box of 15 loaves. Sent 
postpaid anywhere in United States 

Gustav MULLER 
| 18 So. William Street New York 
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by their concerted counsels. The evil re- 
sults of its abandonment and of the sub- 
stitution for it of a number of improvised 
expedients are abundantly illustrated in 
the operations of 1917 and of the early 
months of 1918. 

In the early days of 1916 I asked Lord 
Kitchener if he could give me—for myself 
alone—his forecast of the future of the war. 
We talked it over in all its aspects, and on 
the fourth of January he gave me a rough 
outline of his views, which I jotted down 
on paper in his presence. I have the docu- 
ment before me now. It reads as follows: 


{th January, 1916. 


We must begin our French push not later 
than April. 
While it goes April and May, the Russians 


| will hold the Germans on the East. 


June—When we are making way Russians 
begin their great offensive. 
August—Germans will ask our peace terms, 
which they will reject as rca ois # ag 
Sept.-Oct.—Germans pushed in on both 
sides. 
_ eS 


Nov.—Peace on our terms. 


Like every forecast of every expert—ex- 


| cept, indeed, Lord Kitchener’s own predic- 


tion that the war might well last over three 
years—this one was falsified by the events. 
But I venture to think that, in the cir- 


| cumstances, it shows remarkable military 
| prescience. The Russian offensive under 


Brussilov was begun in June, and carried 
on with such effect that between June and 
August it caused the withdrawal of sixteen 
German divisions from the Western front, 


| one German division from the Balkans and 


seven Austrian divisions from Italy. The 
carefully concerted campaign of the allies 
on the Somme not only helped to save 
Verdun but compelled the Germans to con- 


| template a retreat to the Hindenburg Line. 


Falkenhayn, who was responsible for the 
German strategy at Verdun, describes the 
general position towards the close of 1916 
as “revealing little that was inviting, as 
well as much that was serious.” Luden- 
dorff, who superseded him as chief of the 
staff, declares that in December, 1916, 
“we —that is, the Germans — ‘were 
completely exhausted on the Western front.” 
And in that month Germany did in fact 
make overtures for peace. 


Al Collector’s Temptation 


Before I come to the final scene I must, 


| without unveiling the intimacies of friend- 


ship, gather up one or two impressions 
which remain vividly with me of Kitch- 
ener’s personality as revealed in his last 


| two years. 


His temperament was singularly well 
suited to stand the strain even of such exi- 
gencies as came upon him in the war. As I 


| have said, I saw him daily and under the 


most testing conditions. I can only remem- 
ber a single occasion on which there was any 
sign that his nerve had even for a moment 
given way. It was when we were con- 
sidering the evacuation of the Dardanelles. 
He told me that he had hardly slept the 
night before, as he imagined he saw boat- 
load after boatload of our gallant soldiers 
sunk on their way to the ships by the fire 
of the Turks. This was remarkable, as he 
never countenanced the pessimistic fore- 
casts put forward by high authorities, both 
military and civilian, of the enormous losses 
which evacuation must necessarily entail. 

Kitchener was entirely without personal 
vanity. He did not pose for posterity, he 
never laid himself out either for contem- 


| porary or posthumous applause. 


y 


i was once urging upon him the impor- 
tance of ignoring the rules of seniority and 
promoting young officers of promise. He 
replied that he had been himseif—TI think- 
twelve years a. subaltern in the Royal 
Engineers. Two yecrs later he had become 
a major or lieutenant colonel in the Egyp- 
tian Cavalry. 

“‘Every man,” hesaid, “gets his chance.” 

It is wel! known that Kitchener was, if not 
a connoisseur, a diligent and assiduous col- 
lector of objects of art. There are all sorts 
of legends, more or less authentic, of the 
methods by which in every variety of climate 
and environment he was supposed to have 
pursued one of the capital designs of life— 
the adornment and enrichment of his Kent- 
ish home. I will give an illustration which 
I can personally attest. 

Qn one of my visits to the front in the 
early days of the war—I think it must have 
been in June or July, 1915—I accom- 
panied Lord Kitchener from our head- 
quarters at St.-Omer to Ypres. It was a 
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stormy day; the German guns had for a 
few hours relaxed their activity; and the 
gutted houses were swaying like fabrics of 
cardboard in the wind. We found our- 
selves, with a retinue of generals and staff 
officers, in the Grande Place confronting 
the magnificent ruin of the famous Cloth 
Hall. Large parts of the fine arcades of 
statues were still intact, and I observed that 
Kitchener was scanning them with an 
expert’s gaze. 

A young staff officer came up to me and, 
nudging my elbow, said, ‘‘ Do you see that? 
Those statues have been bombarded by the 
Germans for a hundred days, but they have 
never been in such danger as they are at 
this moment.’ 

“Do you mean,” I replied, “that we 
may some day hope to see one or more of 
them at Broom Hall?” 

The audacious youth nodded and disap- 
peared quickly into space; nor—to my 
regret—was I ever able to establish his 
identity. 

As we drove back I repeated the conver- 
sation to Lord Kitchener, who—far from 
showing any sign of resentraent—was genu- 
inely and immensely amused. 


Lord Kitchener's Religion 


There is one other aspect of his person- 
ality upon which I am reluctant to touch 
Lord Esher, in one of his lamentable lapses 
from good taste, has allowed himself to 
speculate on Kitchener's religion. 

“Of his religion,” he says, “‘if he had one, 
nothing was ‘known, although his biog- 
rapher, who was his friend, has claimed for 
him a place on the side of the angels (sic 
but others, who knew him well, have said 
that his innermost thoughts were as free 
as Huxley’s”—whatever that may mean. 
All that can fittingly be said on this score 
is that he seems to have taken as his watch 
word throughout life Milton’s line—‘ A: 
ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

In May, 1916, he received an urgent it 
vitation from the Czar to go to Russia to 
examine on the spot, in consultation with 
the Russian generals and financiers, the 
whole situation there. There was no man 
whether statesman or soldier, whose name 
was clothed with the same amplitude of 
authority and prestige in Russian eyes. It 
was, moreover, one of those critical mo- 
ments which do not recur in war, and 
though it is useless to speculate on un 
realized possibilities, I have always been 
and still am of opinion that if Kitchener 
had arrived at Petrograd in the early days 
of June and been able then and there to 
set about the discharge of his mission, the 
whole course of history might have been 
changed. After some difficulties and de- 
lays the invitation was accepted, with the 
full approval of myself and, I believe, of all 
my colleagues. 

The last week of his life was a busy one, 
and to him the happiest he had spent since 
the first day of the war. It began with the 
auspicious news of the great sea battle of 
Jutland. A day or two later his salary came 
on for discussion in the House of Commons, 
and after his critics had said their worst, 
what was in effect a vote of confidence in 
him was carried by an imposing majority. 
On June second, at his own suggestion, he 
attended a large private meeting of mem- 
bers of Parliament, addressed to them the 
memorable speech, already referred to, in 
vindication of his administration, and sub- 
mitted himself to cross-examination. He 
completely carried his audience with him, 
and the meeting eided with a unanimous 
resolution of gratitude and admiration. 

On the evening of the same day he came 
to see me to say good-by. He was in the 
highest spirits, and described to me with 
gusto and humor some of his friendly pas- 
sages of arms with his hecklers at the 
House. He left the room gay, alert, elastic, 
sanguine—the strangest contrast that can 
be conceived to the bewildered, buffeted, 
desiccated, senile figure of Lord Esher’s 
imaginings. 

I never saw him again. 

I cannot better sum up my own judg- 
ment of him, as I knew him in the war, 
than in the words of one of its greatest sol- 
diers, Sir William Robertson: 


On the whole I would say that the achieve- 
ments and foresight of Lord Kitchener place 
him in a class entirely by himself; and they 
iaaty the conclusion that no man in any of the 

ntente countries accomplished more, if as 
much, to bring about the final defeat of the 
enemy.* 


‘Fee Private t to Field Marshal (P 289.) 
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Shelves ? 


Why so careful to lock up a small sum of cash 
in your safe—and forget that big sum of money 
on your shelves? 


Your goods probably represent a much bigger 


sum than you ever had in that safe—and much 
more liable to loss through theft, spoilage, slou 
turnover, bad debts and other causes. 

You ought to watch those dollars closer than 
any others, because part of them are your profit 

and you won't get it until they are sold and 
the money collected. 

Fire and burglar insuranee and a_ night 
watchman are some protection, but they won't 
keep you from buying goods that don’t move, 
or selling at the wrong mark up. 

But suppose you could tell—erery day or any 
day—the total amount you have invested in 









What About the 


Money on Your 


Burroughs Machines Add, Subtract 
Divide In Ev ry Kind of Busine NS, the World Over 


Burro 


Adding — Bookkeeping — 
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stock since the first of the year—and the total 
sales you have made 

Suppose you combine those figures with others 
showing how much your customers owe you 
the total you owe others, and your total ex 
penses to date 

You'd have a daily picture of what you yet 
as a return on that money you have invested 
in stock, which you could compare with your 
sales and expense and tell whether yout busi- 
ness was headed toward success or failure 

A simple accounting plan with a Burroughs 
Machine makes it easy te have those figure 


Inventory—The Positive Check 
When inventory time comes, your Burroughs 
again simplifies the job of taking stock. It tells 


M ulti ply and 





DUP! 






you what you have on the shelves—by lines 


in less time than you can obtain the informa 
tion by other methods. 
Now Is The Time 

1922 will soon be here and inventory tin 
with it. Start the year right. Open book 
with your whole business—not with just one 
part of it 

You'll be a better buyer and seller, you'll 
make more money, and you'll sleep easier 

Telephon the nearest Burroughs office (vou 
can get the address from your banker or tele 
phone book) and they will explain how easy if 
is to get the figures that give a comple te preture 


of your business—or write direct to Burroughs 


Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
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Every bristle gripped everlastingly in hard vulcanized rubber'!! 
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TERRIBLE EPPS 


(Continued from Page 13 


paused expectantly, anticipating that he 
might come upon a delirious party of art 
students gamboling about a model. He 
traversed two blocks without seeing so 
much as a smock; what he did see was an 
ancient man of Italian derivation carrying 
a bag of charcoal on his head, and a stout 
woman wheeling twins stuffed uncomfori- 
ably into a single-seater gocart, and a 
number of nondescript humans who from 
their sedate air might well have been 
Brooklyn funeral directors. He owned, 
after a bit, to a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment. Going to the devil was more of a 
hore than he had fancied. 

As he trekked ever westward a sound at 

length smote his dilated ears and made him 
catch his breath. It was issuing from a 
dim-lit basement, and was filtering through 
batik curtains stenciled with strange, 
meary beasts. He had heard the wild, 
dissipated notes of a mechanical piano. A 
lurid but somewhat inexpertly lettered 
sign above the basement door read 


YE AMIABLE OYSTER 


REFRESHMINTS AT ALL Hrs 


With a newborn boldness Tidbury Epps 
thrust open the door and entered. No 
shower of confetti, no popping of corks, no 
rousing stein song greeted him. Save for 
the industrious piano the place seemed 
empty. However, by the feeble beams that 
came from the lights, bandaged in batik 
like so many » thumbs, he discerned a 
mountainous matron behind a cash 
ter, engage d in tatting. 

‘“Where’s everybody?” he asked of her. 

“Oh, things will liven ‘up after a bit,"’ she 
yawned 

Tidbury sat at a small bright blue table 


and scanned a card affixed to the wall 


Ay 4 ps z 
1 4 

i ‘ N 

ay ) } 

Dr | 

Ver M 

Ver 

Champ le 


A sleepy waiter with a soup-stained vest 
came from the inner room presently. 

“Gimme a Devil’s Delight,”’ 
' idbury Epps recklessly. 

He had heard that Greenwich Village, 
the untrammeled, laughs openly in the 
teeth of the Ei teenth Amendment He 
had never in his life tasted an alcoholic 
drink, but to-night he was stopping at 
nothing. The Devil’s Delight came, and 
as as he sipped its pink saccharinity 
found himself feeling that the devil is 
rather easily deligh ye He had expected 
the potion to make his head buzz; but it 
did not : tead it distinctly suggested 


rather weak and not very superior straw- 


ordered 











berry sirup and carbonated water. He 
crooked a summoning finger at the waiter 


orse’s Neck,”’ gens anded 
_The bes rse’s Neck made its appearance, 
1 Insipid-looking amber fluid with a wan 


piece - lemon peel floating shamefacedly 
on its surtace ; 
“Tastes just like ginger ale to me,” re- 
marked Mr. Epps 
*Wadjuh expeck in a Horse’s Nec 


queried the waiter bellicosely. Chlorid 
of lime?” 
“T can’t feel it at all,’ complained Mr. 
hy 
it?” The waiter raised his brow 





, What do you think this joint is? A 
dump? We ain't bootleggers, mister.” 
“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Epps 
He 


babel of exe 





vas about to go elsewhere, when a 
ited voices outside the door 
made him sink back into his chair; evi 
dently the promise of the tatting matron 
was to be made good, and Ye Amiable 
ter was about to liven up. 
he first thing that entered the door was 
a full-size, 





an animal shaggy anthropoid 
ape, big as a man. Mr. Epps was too 
alarmed to bolt But as the creature 


careened into the light aon Epps observed 
that his face was human and slightly 
Hibernian. Behind him came a girl, rather 
sketchily dressed for autumn in a pair of 
bead portiéres, a girdle or two, and a gilt 
plaster bird, which was bound firmly to her 
head. Mr. Epps had seen things like her on 
cigarette boxes. A second couple followed 
hilarious. The man wore a tight velvet 
suit, a sombrero several yards around 
black mustache : ur 











of prodigious let 


declared Tidbury 


bristle that did not match the red of his 
hair, and earrings the size of cant: TT 
It was not clear whether he was intended t 
be a pirate or an organ grinder or a compro- 
mise between the two; but it was clear that 
he was in astate where it did not matter to 
him in the least. His companion wore a 
precarious garment of dry grass, and her 
arms were stained brown; at intervals she 
conveyed the information to the general 
atmosphere that she was a bimbo from a 
bamboo isle 

The four, after an impromptu ring 
around-a-rosie, collapsed into chairs near 
the wide-eyed Epps. Fascinated he stared 
at them—the first authentic natives of 
Greenwich Village on whom his istered 
eye had ever rested 

“Ginger ale,”” bawled the ape 

It was brought. The ape dipping into a 
fold in his anatomy brought to light a 
capacious flask, kissed it solemnly, and 
poured its contents into the glasses of the 
others 

‘Jake, that sure is the real old stu 

aid the gfe grass dress 

‘Made m'sef,”” said the ape proudly 
‘Y’see, I ge’ dozen apricots, and ter 
pounds sugar, and some yeast and some 
raisins, and mixed ‘em in a jug, and added 
water and . 

‘That’s nine times we heard all about 
that,” interrupted the pirate or orgar 
grinder. “Better be careful, anyhow 
Mebbe that guy is a revnoo officer.” 

They all turned to stare at Mr. E pp 

“Of course he ain’t ‘nofficer, Ed,”’ pro 
tested the ape, surveying Tidbury with 
care “He's got too kind a faces You 
al n't *nofficer, are you?”’ 

‘No,” said Tidbury. 

“What did I tell yuh?” cried the ape 
triumphantly 
up your chair, old sport, and have a dr 
with us. You look like a | 
your face.” 

Thus bidden, Tidbury, with an air of 
abandon, joined the group The ape named 
Jake tilted his flask over Tidbury’s spirit 

» Horse 'sNe ck with such vehement good- 
fellow ship that a gush of pungent browr 
fluid en he from the container. Tidbury 
downed the mixture at a gulp; it made 
tears start to his eyes and a conflagration 
flame up in his brain 

“Howzit?” de —a Jake the ape 

‘*Sgoo’,”” answered Tidbury warmly 

‘Have 'nuther. Got plenty,” said Jake, 
producing a second flask from another re 
cess in his shaggy skir **T like your face 

‘Don’t care if I do,” said Tidbury nor 
chalantly 

The lghts in the near-café were ver 
bright, the voices very high, the conver 


to his companions “Shove 


2 


Sation exquisitely witty the mechanical 
plano a symphonic rhapsody, and the heart 
of Tidbury Epps was pumping with wild, 
inwonted pumps; he smiled to himself. He 
was going to the devil at a great rate He 
waxed 
dotes; he even sang a little 
He beamed upon Jake, and playfully 
plucked a tuft of hair , om } costume 
Nice li'l’ monkey,” he said affably 
‘Not a monkey!’ denied Jake indig 
nantl 
Wad are you? S-s-schimpaz-z-ze-e-« 
Nope NotaS schimpaz -P-« 
‘Ran-tan?”’ 


“Nope Not a rar 


oquacious; he told then 


, ) 
fJamboo 


‘Nope Not a bamboo 
‘Well, wad are you: 





Jake thumped his hairy cl 

‘I’m a griller,”” he explaine 

‘Oh,” said Mr. Ep} 
griller. Of course! Is it hard 

*‘Work?” cried Jake Sa ul ain t 
my real skir It’s a 'sguise,”’ 

“Oh,” said Mr. Epp ( ou re 
guised? Wad did you de i 

(are il Jake the yal y der 
pirate N ned He iM t t 
ott ‘ 

lhe gorilla turned on him ar 

* Low e, Ed Peterson, } e you 
pass remar} ke tha ipouty ole 


round at Sent, 
‘Youa fighter Ag 
i voice in which awe, 
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Mr. Epps contracted his brow and nar- 
rowe ad his eyes, 
‘Yep,” he said impressively. “I’m Ter- 
i I'd rather fight than 
He turned sternly to the gorilla. 
“Why are you ‘sguised? W ad did you do? 
‘“‘Why, you poor nut,” put in the girl in 
the beads, “we're going to the Pagan 


9" 


Rout.” 

“Sure, that’s it,’’ chimed in Jake. ‘‘Goin’ 
to the Pagan Row. Come on along, 
Terrible.” 


“Aw, I’m tired of Pagan Routs,” said 
Mr. Epps loftily. But the suggestion 
speeded up the pumpings of his heart. 

“Oh, do come!” urged the girl in the 
beads. 

“Ain’t got no ‘sguise,’ 
He was wavering. 

“Aw, come on!” cried the gorilla, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder till his teeth 
rattled. “Proud to have you with us, 
Terrible. I know a live one when I see one. 


’ said Mr. Epps. 


Come on along. You'll see a lot of your 
friends there.”’ 
His friends? Tidbury thought of 


M: artha. 
“Tf Lonly hada ’sguise * he began. 

“You can get one round at Steinbock’s 
on Seventh Avenue,” promptly informed 
the organ-grinder pirate. “Th at is,”’ he 
added with sudden suspicion, ‘‘if you ain’t 
one of these here revnofficers.” 

**Sh-h- h, Ed!” cautioned Jake, the 
_—. “Do you want Terrible Battling 

1pps to take a poke at you? 

Tidbury had made up his mind. 

“T’ll go,”” he announced. 

“Good!” exclaimed the gorilla delight- 
edly. “Atta boy! Glad to have a real 
N’Yawk sport with us. Meet you at 
Webber Hall, Terrible.” 

“Webber Hall? Wherezat?”’ inquired 
Tidbury as he sought to negotiate the door. 

“Well,” confessed the gorilla, ‘‘I dunno 
"zactly m'sef. Y’see, I'm from Kansas City 


m’sef. In the lid game, I am. Biggest 
firm west of the Mizzizzippi. Last year we 
sold 


“Aw, stop selling and tell Terrible how 
to get to Webber Hall,”’ put in the girl in 
the beads; she appeared to be the gorilla’s 
wife. 

“Well,” said Jake, thoughtfully rubbing 
his fuzzy head, ‘far as I remember, you go 
out to the Square and you go straight along 
till you get to the L and you turn to the 
right 

‘Left!” 
pirate. 

“Right,”’ repeated the gorilla firmly. 
“And then you turn down another street 
no, you don’t—you go straight on till you 
see a dentist’s sign, a big gold tooth, with 
‘Gee, it didn’t hurta bitat Dr. B. Schumck’s 


interjected the organ-grinder 


Parlors,’ painted on it, and you turn to 
your right 

“Left,” corrected the pirate organ-grinder 
sternly. 


““Waz difference?’’ went on the gorilla 
blandly, ‘ Well, as I was saying, you turn 
to the right or left and then you go along 
three or four bloe ks, and then’ you turn to 
your, left 

“Right, 
ve ‘Ive at. 

“Oh, well, you go along until you come 
to a corner and you turn it and go down a 
little bit, and there you are!”’ 

“Where am I?” Mr. 
against the door, asked. 

“Webber Hall,” saidJake. ‘Pagan Row.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Epps. 

“Didn't you follow me?” 

“Of course I followed you.” 

“Good, See you at the party, 
You're hot stuff.” 

“T’ll be there. G’night.” 

“G'night, Terrible, old scout.” 


I tell you!” roared the man in 


Epps, posing 


Terrible. 


mr 
R. EPPS emerged from Ye Amiable 
Oyster, walking with elaborate but 

difficult dignity. He had only a remote 
idea where he was, but he knew where he 
wanted to go—Steinbock’s on Seventh 
Avenue. So with a temerity quite foreign 
to him he stepped up briskly to the first 
passing pedestrian and asked, * Say, frien’, 
where's Sebble Abloo?” 

The man accosted puckered a puzzled 
brow, 

“T don’t get you, frien’,”’ he said. 

“Sebble Abloo!”’ repeated Mr. Epps 
loudly, thinking the stranger’s hearing 
might be defective. 

“What?” 

“*Sebble Abloo!" roared Mr. Epps 

The man shook his head as one giving up 
1 conundrum, 
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“Sebble Abloo!”’ repeated Mr. Epps at 
the top of his voice. ‘‘Look.”’ He held up 
his fingers and counted them off. “One, 


two, sree, four, fi’, sizz, sebble. Sebble 
Abloo!”’ 
“Oh, Seventh Avenue. Why didn’t you 


say so in the first place?” 


“T did.” 


“T’m going that way. I'll show you.” 


The stranger steered Tidbury through a | 


rabbit warren of streets—the Greenwich 
Village streets never have made up their 
minds where they are going—and started 


him, with a gentle push, up Seventh 
Avenue. 
Presently by some miracle Tidbury 


stumbled upon Steinbock’s, and pushed his 
way into a jumble of masks, wigs, helmets 
and assorted junk till he approached a 
patriarch in a skullcap, in ambush behind a 
Niagara of white beard. 

"Lo, ole fel’,”’ said Mr 
“What are you ‘sguised as? 
or a cough drop?" 

“Did you wish something? 
patriarch coldly. 

“Sure,” said Tidbury. 
for Pagan Row.” 

“Cash in advance,” 
‘What sort of costume?” 

Tidbury considered. 

“Wadjuh got?” 

The venerable 
rapidly, ‘ Bear, bandit, policeman, Turk, 
polliwog, ballet girl, kewpie, pantaloon, 
Uncle S am, tramp, diver, Lord Fauntleroy, 
devil —— 

The ears of Mr. Epps twitched at the 
last word. 

“Devil?” 

wes," 
Nice red suit; hasn't been worn a dozen 
times.”” He leaned forward toward Tid- 
bury and whispered, ‘‘And I'll throw in a 
brand-new pair of horns and a tail!”’ 

“T'll take it!” cried Tidbury. ‘‘ Where 
can I hang my pants?”’ 

After an interval there emerged from the 
depths of the Steinbock establishment a 
small uncertain figure muffled in an old rain- 
coat. The coat was short and from beneath 
it protruded bright red legs and a generous 
length of red tail, with a spike on the end of 
it that gave forth sharp metallic sounds as 
it bumped along the pavement. A derby 
hat concealed one horn, but the other was 
visible; the face was Mephistophelian in 
its general character, but softened and 
rounded—the countenance of a rather ami- 
able minor devil. 


Epps affably. 
Sandy Claus 


“Gimme 


” inquired the | 


Steinbock enumerated | 


’sguise | 


said the patriarch. | 


said Mr. Steinbock; ‘‘a swell rig. | 


Tidbury Epps paused on a street corner | 


to get his bearings. He had read some- 
where that woodsmen, lost in the forest, 
ean find the points of the compass because 
moss always grows on the north side of 
trees. He was carefully investigating a 
lamp-post for a trace of moss when a 
beady-eyed urchin approached him with 
outthrust hand. 

“Give us one, 

“One what?” 

“A sample.” 

“Sample of what?’ 

“ Ain’t you advertising something?”’ 

Tidbury drew himself up. 

“No,” he said with dignity. 
get to Wazzington Square?”’ 

“Aw, chee,” the urchin said in disgust, 

“you're one of them artist guys! Wash- 
ington Square is two blocks south and three 
blocks west.’ 

With every corpuscle in his small frame 
aglow with an excitement he had never 
before experienced Tidbury Epps started in 
determined search of the Pagan Rout. A 
grim purpose had been forming in his 
brain. So Martha Ritter thought he was 
quiet, eh? Hydeman had sniggered at him, 
had he? Just wait till Terrible Battling 
Epps reached the ball and discovered the 
well-fed person of Mr. Hydeman in clerical 
garb. There would be fireworks, he prom- 
ised himself. No one was going to steal the 
girl of Terrible Epps and get away with it. 

These, and thoughts of a similar trend, 
reeled through the brain of Tidbury as he 
hurried with a series of skips and now and 
then a short sprint along the curbstone. 

So busy did he become planning a dra- 
matic descent on Hydeman that he forgot 
the directions of the urchin, and soon found 


mister?” 


“How do I 


himself hopelessly astray in an eel tangle of } 


streets as he repeated, ‘Two blocks wes’ 
and three blocks souse. Or wa 
blocks souse and two blocks wes’?”’ 

Gripping his tail firmly in his hand he 
tried both plans. Passers-by eyed him with 
the blasé curiosity of New Yorkers as he 
passed at a dog trot. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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nudged each other and 
“Artist. Goin’ to this here 
Lucky 


Sometimes they 
remarked, 
Pagan Rout. Pretty snootful too 
stiff.’ 

No one ventured to impede his slightly 
erratic 
wandering he stopped, mopped his brow 

| and observed, ‘‘ Ought to be there by now 

As he said this he saw two figures across 
the street, two ladies of mature mold, pick 
ing their way along. It was their garb 
which made him give a shout of triumph 
and follow them. For one, who was fat, 
was dressed as a colonial dame with pow 
dered hair, and the other, who was fatter, 
was a forty-year-old edition of Little Red 
Riding Hood; her hair was in pigtails, but 
she was discreetly skirted to the ankle 
bones. He followed these masqueraders 
with the wary steps of an Indian stalking a 
moose, until they turned into the basement 
of a towering building of brick, from which 

| issued the melodie scraping of fiddles and 
the pleasing bleating of horns. His heart 
skipped a beat. The Pagan Rout! The 
devil’s doorway 
| Tidbury Epps shucked off his raincoat 
and derby hat, tossed them at a fire hy- 
drant, put on his mask, dropped his tail, 
squared his red shoulders, knotted up his 
small fists, drew in a deep breath and 
plunged into the hall. So engrossed was he 
in these preparations that he failed to note 
a homemade poster nailed outside the door. 
It read: 


ComME ALI 
THe Lapres’ Arp Society WILL GIVE A 
COSTUME PARTY 
IN THI 


CHURCH BASEMENT TO-NIGHT 


ComME ONE, 


With a rolling gait Tidbury Epps entered 
the hall. Figures eddied about him in a 
dance, and, somewhat surprised, Tidbury 
noted that it was very like the old 
fashioned waltzes he had seen in Calais, 
Maine. The waltzers evidently regarded 
dancing as a business of the utmost serious 
ness; their lips, beneath their dominoes, 
were rigid and severe, save when they 
counted softly but audibly, “One, two, 
three, turn. One, two, three, turn.”” In 
vain Tidbury searched the room for Jake 
the gorilla, the beaded lady, the organ- 
grinding pirate and the bimbo from the 
bamboo isle. He concluded that Jake's 
flasks had been too much forthem. And he 
saw no gypsy or Hydeman. Indeed, as he 
watched the restrained and sober waltzers 
he could not escape the conviction that the 
Pagan Rout, for an institution so widely 
known for impropriety, was singularly 
decent in the matter of costumes. There 
were Priscillas in ample skirts, farmerettes 
in baggy overalls, milkmaids in Mother 
Hubbards, Pilgrim fathers, sailors, and 
Chinese in voluminous kimonos. Tidbury, 
a little dazed in a corner, began to think that 
he had overestimated the glamour of sin 

He perceived that the obese Red Riding 
Hood was standing at his elbow, gazing at 
him with some curiosity. 

He lurched toward her, and administered 
a slap of good-fellowship on her plump 
shoulder 

“'Lo, cutie,”” he remarked in accents 
slightly blurred, “‘ Where's Cleopotter?”’ 

The lady gave vent to a squeal of 
prise, 

“Sir,” she said, “I do not knew Mi 
Potter.” 

She sniffed the atmosphere \ 
ity of Mr. Epps, gave a little cluck of 
horror, and scurried away like a duck fron 
a hawk. 

The ey res of Mr. E pps followed her flight 
and he saw that she headed straight for a 
man whe sat in a distant corner of the hall 
The man was masked, but Tidbury felt 
every muscle in his five feet three inches of 
body stiffen as he saw thi at the man in the 
corner wore the garb of the clergy. Hyde 
man! 

Red Riding Hood whispered in his ear 
and pointed an accusing finger toward 
Tidbury; the man in the corner gazed 
earnestly at the diminutive red devil tee 
tering on red hoofs. By now Tidbury had 
spied another figure, to tl 





sitting next to ie 
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progress; after half an hour of 


EVENING POST 


masked preac her She was a ZVpss And 
as she gazed at her companion she cocked 
head to one side 


all bouncing along the floor 





idbury started briskly in their dire« 

at a lope. Within a yard of them he 
reined himself down, and stood, with a 
hand on either hip 


and the gypsy 





glaring at the cleric 
Hydeman stood up He seemed larger, 
rounder than the assistant to the sales 
manager known to Tidbury in business 
hours, but the fierce fire of jealousy burned 


within Mr. Epps—and he was not to be 
daunted by size 
“So it’s is it?”’ he remarked with 


biting emphasi 
‘Naturally,” said the ma ‘Who did 
you expect it to be?” 


His voice ha da soft sweet note in it, not 





at = like the sharp staccato of Hyder man 
crisp business New Yorkese 
‘He's making fun of me,” said Tidbur 

and the spirit f Terrible 
wl olly possessed him 

“You thought I was a dead one, e} 
remarked Mr. Epps. ‘ Well, I'm going to 
show you that sometimes the quiet one 
come to life and : 

The other eyed him sternly 

‘Young man,” he said, “I fear that you 
are er—a bit—-er— under the weather | 
tu are not one of us ; 
Jot one of you?” roared Tidbury with 
passion mounting. ‘‘ You're darn right I'm 
not one of you—you low, immoral Green 
wich Villagers, leading innocent girl 
" He waved a thin red arm toward 


fear 





istray 
the gypsy 

The music had stoy d in the midst 
a bar; the masqueraders were 
about The accused ecclesiastic 
down at the small devil before him 

‘How dare you say such a tl Ling of me?”’ 
he demanded. ‘Who are you? 

“You know well enough who I am, Milt 
Hydeman,”’ cried Tidbury, breathing je rk 
ily. “I'm Terrible Battling Epps, and ‘ 

‘Leave our hall at once!” the other re- 
turned. “You are plainly under the in- 
fluer ce of a 

He stretched out a hand to grasp Tid 
bury Epps by the shoulder, and as he did 
so Tidbury brought a small but angry fis 
into swift contact with the clerical waist- 
line 

“Oof!” grunted the mar 

“Oh, dear! Ol dear! 





I 
x 
glared 


crowdir 


— the 


Red Riding Hood. ‘‘The devil hz uck 
the Reverend Doctor Bewley Help! 
Help!” 

sult Rae pee deaf to all things but 
battle, had bi iried his other fist so violently 


in his opponent's soft center that the mask 
popped from the man’s face. It was the 
round, pink, frightened face of a total 
strange r 

With a yelp of dismay Tidbury turned to 
flee, but the outraged parishioners had 
pounced on him, torn off his mask, and 
were proving, at his expense, that there i 
still such a thing as militant, muscula 
Christianity in the world, As they bor 
him, kicking and struggling, to the door, he 
saw in all the blur of excited faces one face 
with staring, unbelieving eyes. The gyp:s 
had removed her mask, and she wa 


Martha Ritter. In all the babble of voice 


hers was the only one he heard 








‘Oh, Mr. Epps! Oh, Mr. Epps! he 
was sobbing I didn't think it ! ! 
I didn’t think it of you! 

From the gutter in front of the cl 
Tidbury after a while picked himself elt 
tenderly of his red-clad limbs, found then 
whole but paintu applied at 
paving brich to | welling eye | 
started slowly and thoughtful down the 
street, his tail, broken in the fracas, hang 
ng limply between | eg Despite all 
the potent stimulus of Jake cor ) 
lingered with him, and there was a comfort 
ng buzz nt head which all but offset 
the feel {dank despair that wa Vi 
ng n ul nit 

He } y Martha i va ‘ 
He ne a failure He ( n't eve go 
te the de 

How he g back to! v ) M 
Ke ’s boarding | ise he never knew 
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dynamic romance of business and industry. Its 
articles are timely, full of sound sense, its editorials 
are full of understanding and vision, its cartoons 
ring with truth and conviction. 
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The farm problems of today are the fundamental 
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| a voice—an oddly familiar voice- 


| that was where the brazen voice of the 
alarm clock summoned him sharply from 
deep slumber. His head felt like a bass 
drum full of bumble bees. But it was his 
heart, as he buttoned his pepper-and-salt 
vest over it, that hurt him most. He tried 
to drive from him the aching thoughts of 
the lost Martha, but the only thought he 
could substitute was the scarcely more 
cheerful one that he’d probably be cast 
incontinently from the hat company when 


| news of his brawl reached the alert ears of 


Messrs. Spingle and Blatter. 

Spurning breakfast he hurried to his 
office, and before Martha or the rest 
arrived he had climbed wearily to the 
pinnacle of his high stool, and had hunched 
himself over his figures. 

He was struggling to distinguish between 
the dancing nines and sixes when he heard 
booming 
out from the doorway that led to the pres- 
idential sanctum. 

“Well,” said the voice, “it looks to me 
just now, Spingle, as if we could use about 
ten thousand dozen of your Number 1A 
hats out in Kansas City this year. Of 
course I’ll have to shop around a bit to see 
what the others can offer ———”’ 

“Of course, Jake, of course,’’ replied Mr. 
Spingle in the satin voice Tidbury knew 
he reserved for the very largest buyers. 
“But say, Jake, wouldn’t you and your 
wife like to be our guests at a little party 
to-night? Dinner and then the Winter 
Garden? Our Mr. Hydeman will be de- 
lighted to take you ou%,” 

The person addressed as Jake lowered 
his voice, but not so low that the avid ears 


| of Tidbury Epps missed a syllable. 


“Between you and me, Spingle,”’ said 


| Jake, ‘I wouldn’t care to at all.” 


“Why, Jake,” expostulated Mr. Spingle, 
“T thought you and the wife always liked 
to whoop it up a bit when you came to the 
big town.” 

“So we do, 
with him.” 

“What's wrong with Hydeman?”’ de- 


” 


admitted Jake; “but not 


| manded the Napoleon of Hatdom, and 
| Tidbury read anxiety in his tone. 





“Everything,” replied Jake succinctly. 

“You know him, then?” 

“Yep, ran into him last night at the 
Pagan Rout,” said Jake. ‘‘ He didn’t make 
much of a hit with me or the missus. Too 
fresh. Treated us as if we were rubes. Out 
in Kansas City we know a good fellow when 
we see one Why, what the devil is 


December 10,1921 


Jake had chopped his sentence off short, 
and with a whoop of joy had bounded 
across the room. 

“Well, if it isn’t Terrible Epps!’ he 
bellowed heartily. “‘How’s the head, old 
sport? Say, Terrible, why didn’t you join 
us at the Pagan Rout?” 

“I—I couldn’t find you there,” said Tid- 
bury, trembling. 

“Oh, yes,” remarked Jake thoughtfully. 
“You must have got there after they put 
us out.” 

“They put me out too,” said Tidbury. 

Jake’s roar of laughter made the straw 
hats quiver on the heads of the dummies in 
the show cases. He turned a beaming face 
to Mr. Spingle. 

“Say, Spingle,” he cried, “what do you 
mean by trying to palm off a tin-horn like 
Hydeman on me when you've got the best 
little fellow, the warmest little ente rt ainer 
east of the Mississippi, right here 

To this Mr. Spingle was totally Seah to 
make any reply. But after a minute his 
brain functioned sufficiently for him to 
say, “About that order of yours, Jake 

‘Oh,” said Jake, “I'll talk to Terrible 
Epps about it at dinner to-night.” 


“And to think,” repeated Mr. Spingle 
for the third or fourth time to Mr. Blatter 
“that Tidbury is a man-about-town who 
goes to Pagan Routs and everything! 
You'll give him Hydeman’s job, won't 
you, Otto?” 

“‘T already have,”’ said Mr. Blatter. 

“Good!”’ exclaimed the Napoleon of 
Hatdom. ‘“ Didn’t I always say that Tid- 
bury Epps was a live one, underneath?” 


The round cheek of Martha Ritter was 
in immediate contact with the pepper-and- 
salt shoulder of Tidbury Epps. 

“And you tried to make me think,”’ |! 
repeated in a tone of wonder, “that you 
liked Hydeman and were going to the 
Pagan Rout with him? Oh, Martha dear, 
why did you do it?”’ 

She hid her eyes from his. 

“T did it,” she murmured, 
wanted to make you jealous.” 

The clock ticked many ticks. 

“But, Tidbury, if I marry you,” she said 
anxiously, ‘“‘you’ll reform, won't you? 
You'll promise me you'll give up Green- 
wich Village and drinking, won’t you, 
Tidbury?”’ 

“Tf you'll help me, dearest,” 
Tidbury Epps, “I'll try.” 


“because I 


promised 
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When Are You 
Going to Europe? 


kT your Government know so your Shipping Boat can smooth th 
way for you with travel helps, and plan for your accommodation 

4 Go soon if you can, for these are the years to go. 
There’s more to see 1n urope now, and more to feel Across th ple asant 
face of the Old Europe ts drawn the ar of battle — terrible, but of life-long 
rest. In the New | urope you see history made tn days not 1n generation: 


oO soon: and when vou go, go on one of Th i ships one of th vreat 


feet your taxes heip to pay for. They are good ships and they carry th 
itmosphere of home to the foreign shore 

And, because your Government must maintain this fleet until it can be 
transferred to private hands, your passage money helps reduce your taxe 


Go in 1921 or 1922 


There’s no reason for waiting. These are the interesting tu kare 
probably are as low now as they will be for years to con because the 
steamship business all over the world is quiet 

1 j W 


Moreover the American dollar uys more abroad now than it will) wher 


the world ts settle 
Your Government Asks You 


To Send the Coupon Now, 
No Matter When You Intend to Go 


Your Government, for your sake as a traveler and a taxpayer, asl 
you now to cooperate with the Shipping Soard b 
formation blank. 


When this blank is recetved in Washington, a packet of official infor 


sent covering every phase of, your projected trip — information isua 
obtained by days of interviewing official ind avent i t forth 
simple, understandable and unofficial Janguag It 


trip abroad send this information blank 


If for any reason it cael for you to go to kurope, or to a t 
other parts of the world named in the information blank, clip it out anyway 
and put it in the hands of one of your friends who may inter 
abroad any time within the next twelve months. urging him to fill it « 
Do this as an American taxpayer 


ms. Aas ee BOARD 
INFORMATION. § ‘ION 2479 
WAS HIN GT a TN ; D. ( 


and mail it in at once 
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United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 


INFORMATION BLANK 


lO U.S. SHIPPING BOAR) 
INFORMATION SECTION 2479 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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Not alone its appetizing savor, but tradition as 
well, make Premium Ham the meat favored for 
Christmas. The flesh of the pig has always been 
chosen for Yuletide feasting, from the old days 
in Merry England when the boar’s head, “be- 
decked with bays and rosemary”’ was given the 
place of honor. 


That, however, was before they knew ham could 
be made as delicious as the Premium cure makes 





wift’s 
Premium 






Swift & Company, U.S. A. 











The true Yuletide meat—Premium Ham 


Swift’s Premium Ham. So delicate is its tender, 
pink, lean meat, so succulent its well browned 
fat, so amply does it fill the platter, that it is 
just the thing for the joyous, generous hospitality 
of Christmas time. 

Place a Premium Ham in a kettle of cold water, 
bring to boil, then stmmer until tender. Allow one- 
half hour to the pound. Remove the rind, sprinkle 
the fat with sugar and fine bread crumbs and roast 
one-half heur in a covered pan. 





It iS. not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 





7 heovlind 
before broiling 
> 


or frying 





Look for this “no parboiling”’ tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 
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You Just know 
) he's pleased! 



















“A bitter night with hungry wind. Indoors, a grate % 
b fire, a faithful pipe, and the comfort of this bright, 
as warm lounging robe!” 


HAT a picture he conjures as he reads your card, 

“From Nell, with oceans of love.’’ Then, man-like, 
examines the quality of the material and tailoring. Your 
choice is heartily approved when he finds it’s a Jacobs’ Ore 
gon City! 


We tailor these Lounging Robes from our finest blanket 


75 : : . ‘ ‘ . 
materials, in picturesque Indian designs, checks and plain 
tones. Handsomely finished with silk braid, silk cord and 
tassels. A wonderful gift for husband, father, brother. 

And for women, the same beautiful designs and expert tailoring 
Ladies’ robes are bound with wide extra fine satin ribbon and trimmed 
with silk frogs and girdles to match. 

You'll find Christmas displays of Jacobs’ Oregon City Lounging Robes 
at leading stores everywhere. Also Oregon City Motor Robes, Indian 
Blankets and Hudson Bay Blankets, which make ideal, lasting gifts 

All Jacobs’ Oregon City Products are made entirely by us— from the 
selection of the raw wool until we sew our label in the finished garment 
Write for our booklet, ‘Woven Where the Wool is Grown.” 

Oregon City Woolen Mills 
Established in 1864 by I. and R. Jacobs 
Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 
‘ Sales Offices—-New York Boston Chicag Minneapol Kansas ( Den 


San Francisco Portland Seattle Salt Lake ¢ 





’ . / - / ad 
Any motor car owner will \ 
ippreciate the giftofa Jacobs : y 
Oregon City Motor Robe 4 : ft : 4 . 
Wide range of disti P y . 





A Jacobs’ Oregon City 
Indian Blanket has ores of 






Ane" 


uses Adds a bright touch of 

lor, indoors oroutdoors, Im \ 

mensely practical—fastcolor : 5 7 

Tengen ngewe A ye Ad oO 
as 


Jacobs 


Oregon City Woolens Mii 


WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN een 95 

















gus Valspar 


Water Test 


All Three Stand the Famous Valspar Boiling Water Test! 


The exceptional durability 


Vals pa 


Valspar Varnish 


six beautiful 


Valspar Varnish combined 
with the highest grade pig- 


my of Vatspar 1s due to tts great in 
Varn elasticity and toughness plus _ | and permanent ments to produce Enamels 
its absolute waterproofness. wood colors beautiful in color and 
Test after test has proven its resistance to | Mahogany, Light and Dark Oak, Cherry, VaLspak in quality, 
Walnut, and Moss Green. Made in twelve colors—also black and 


accidents that mean destruction to ordinary 
varnishes. 


VaLspAR’s absolutely unique combination 
of qualities enables it to meet countless 
requirements in a way unequalled by any 
other varnish. 


Valspar Stains increase the usefulness of 
Vausprar by enabling you to do your stain- 


| “ing and Valsparring at one operation 


| 
| 


they give beautiful natural wood effects 
plus VaLspar’s protection and service. 


white, and gold, aluminum and bronze. 


kor every use indoors and out—for auto 
mobiles in particular they furnish superior 
protection coupled with unsurpassed 


beauty of color. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I en 
for 


(Check the sample you want. If more than 
one, 


Special Offer 


close 15c in stamps, and dealer’s name, 
which please send a 35c sample can. 


Valspar 


enclose 15c for each.) 


Valspar Stain . 


) 


VALENTINE’S 








State color 
Valspar Enamel | 


State color 


ALSIPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Dealer’s Name — 


Your Name 











Your Address 














